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SERMON XXIX. 



PREACHED MARCH SU 1773. 



Acts xxiv* 24> 25. 

After certain days, when Felix came with hu 
wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent 
for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith of Christ. And, as he reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled, and answered. Go 

THY WAY FOR THIS TIME ; WHEK I HAVE A 
CONVENIENT SEASON^ I WILL CALL FOR THEE. 

X HIS Felix^ whose name is become so me^ 
morable in the Christian churchy had been 
made Procurator of Judaea by the Emperor 
Claudius^ and continued in that government 
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during the six or seven first years of Nero : 
when he was recalled to answer for his oppres- 
sive administration before the emperor; who, 
we are told, would have punished him, accord- 
ing to bis deserts, but for the interposition of 
Pallas, at that time Nero's chief minister. 

He was, indeed, in all respects a very corrupt 
and profligate man, as appears from the testi- 
mony of Tacitus* and Josephus^ ; from whom 
we learn, that he wag more especially addicted 
to the vices of lust and cruelty ; both which 
he exercised in the most audacious manner; 
vexing the people with all sorts of oppression, 
and rioting in his excesses, without restraint. 
Drusilla, too, is represented to us in a light, 
not much more favourable. For, though a 
Jewess, and the wife of another man, she had 
4;ontracted a marriage, or rather lived in adul- 
tery with this pagan governor of Judaea ; trans- 
gressing at once both a moral and positive law 
of her religion, for the sake of ascending to 
that honour. 

One would wonder how persons of this cha- 
racter should have any curiosity to hear Paul 

^ AxmaL xii c. 54. Hist. v. c. 9. 
^ Aatiq. Jud. L. n* Ci 5. 
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eonoeming the faith of Christ. And, without 
doubt, they had no serious desire of informa- 
tion. It is likely they proposed to themselves 
some entertainment from questioning the pri- 
soner ; and the presence of Drusilla makes it 
credible that the entertainment was chiefly 
designed for her ; who might be a bigot to her 
religion, though she scorned to live up to it ; 
and therefore wanted, we may suppose, to in- 
sult Jesus in the person of his disciple. 

However, let their purpose be what it would^ 
such were Felix and Drusilla, before whom 
Paul reasoned of righteousness^ temperance, 
and a judgment to come. 

Paul was not in the number of those com* 
plaisant preachers, who take a text, in which 
their hearers have no concern. He had to do 
with persons, who bade defiance to religion in 
all its forms ; and his subject was well suited 
to the occasion. They expected an amusing 
tale of Jesus Christ: but the Apostle, who 
knew how unworthy they were of being in- 
structed in the faith, as not yet possessing the 
fii^t principles of morals, took up the matter a 
great deal higher; and, discoursing to them 
on the natural duties of justice and temperance, 
which they had grossly violated, and on the 

B 2 



4 SERMOK XXIX. 

natural doctrine of a judgment to come, which 
they had never believed or respected, gave 
them to understand, that they had much to 
learn, or practise at least, before they were fit 
hearers of what he had further to say concern- 
ing the Christian revelation. 

Being taken at this advantage, we may easily 
conceive their surprise and disappointment : 
and, as the speaker knew how to give an 
energy to his discourse on these interesting 
topics, we cannot wonder, that one or both of 
them should be much discomposed by it. Of 
Drusilla the sacred text says nothing : she was, 
perhaps, the more skilful dissembler of the 
two ; or her rage and indignation might, for 
the moment, get the better of her fears : but 
Felix had not the address, or the fortune, to 
disguise his feelings ; he trembled before this 
plain, intrepid speaker. 

This event is instructive, indeed, as it sets 
before us the power of conscience over the 
worst of men ; and, at the same time, the 
meanness of guilt, which, in such place and 
dignity, could not help shrinking at the voice 
of truth, though speaking by the mouth of a 
poor dependant prisoner. But when we have 
made the proper use of these reflexions, on the 
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case of Felix, we shall find a still more in- 
structive lesson in the subsequent conduct of 
this (zffrigkted sinner. 

When the fit of trembling came upon him, 
he said hastily to. the preacher : Go thy way 
for this thne ; when. I have a convenient sea* 
son, I will call for thee. 

How striking a picture of that fatal disposi- 
tion which men have to put oflf repentance, 
even under the fullest conviction of guilt ; and 
that too, on tlie most frivolous pretences ? 
What Felix should have done instantly, when 
his conscience was so much alarmed, he omits 
to do : Go thy way for this time : and yet, to 
quiet that conscience, he would not be thought 
to lay aside all purpose of reformation : When 
I have a convenient season, I will call for thee. 

With tliis famous example in my eye, I shall 
attempt to shew in the following discourse : !• 
That PROCRASTINATION is the usual support of 
vice : 2. That false reasoning, or, what we 
may call, the sophistry of vice, is the great 
support of procrastination : 3. That a final 
impenitence is the too common eflfect of this 
pernicious confederacy. And 
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I. I^ROCEASTiNATiON is the main support of 
vice; the favourite stratagem^ by which the 
grand deceiver himself ensnares the souls of 
men^ and maintains his empire over them. 

Thi^re are few persons so desperately wickec} 
but they resolve, secretly at leajst, and in their 
own minds, to amend their bad lives, at some 
time or other. But that time- is rarely the 
present. They have other business in hand : 
some scheme of interest to manage, . some pro- 
ject of ambition to pursue, some intrigue of 
i^leasure to accomplish ; in short, some darling 
sin or other to gratify, before they can b^ at 
leisure to execute this intended work of re* 
fonnation. ' ' 

Nay, there are seasons of recollection, in 
which the memory of their past lives afflicts 
and torments them ; there are hours of melan- 
choly^ or ill health, in which the nece.ssity of 
repentance seeips pressing and instant; th^re 
are certain moments of terror, in which the 
final resolution is on the point of being taken : 
yet still, this dielusive idea of to-morrow steps 
in : the memory, the necessity, the terror, are 
over-ruled : the ungrateful task is, for the pre- 
sent, deferred ; to-morrow laid aside, and the 

I ■ ■ ■ 

next day forgotten. 
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This was the case of Felix in the text. 
When bad men are clothed with power, it is 
not easy for truth of any kind, especially fir 
moral truth, to gain access to them. Yet it 
made its way to this potent governor, an^ with 
a force which nothing could resist. It bor- 
rowed the thunder of PauFs rhetoric to .speak 
home and loudly to his affrighted conscience. 
It shook his guilty mind with the sense of his 
crimes, his incontinence and injustice, his riot 
and rapine, his lust and cruelty ; and still more, 
with the apprehension of a judgment to come, 
armed with terror, and ready to take vengeance 
of his multiplied iniquities. 

You expect now, that, in this agony,- he 
should take the part, which duty and pru- 
dence, his conviction and his fears, equally 
recommended to him. You expect, that he 
should apply to his instructor, who had raised 
this storm, to compose it ; and that, leaving 
his chair of state, he should spring forth and 
accost his prisoner, as the honest jaylor at Phi- 
lippi had done, on a similar occasion : ffliat 
must Ida to be saved^ ? But, no ; it was not 
yet convenient to put that question. His 
pleasures, his fortune, his ambition, might be 

c Acts xvi. 30. 
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endangered by it It was not the moment to 
take this decisive stiep. Better to think twice 
of it, and dismiss the preacher^/br this time. 

And is there nothing in this case which we 
may apply to ourselves ? Is there none here, 
whom the free remonstrance of a friend^ an un- 
expected sentence in a moral writer, the admo- 
nition of a preacher, and, above all, the word 
of Crod, hath, at any time, awakened to a 
lively sense of his condition ? A reproof from 
one or other of these sometimes falls in so ex- 
actly with a man*s own case, and goes so di- 
rectly to the heart, that he is more than com- 
monly disturbed and confounded by it. It 
flashes such conviction on the mind, and shews 
the sinner to himself in so just a light, that he 
stands aghast at the deformity of his conduct, 
and at the peril of it. In the agitation of this 
distress, he half resolves to repent : nay, he 
strives for a moment to enforce this good re- 
solution : when, let but that daemon, which 
every sinner carries about with him, whisper 
the word, to-morrow, and his conscience re- 
vives, his fears disperse, and this precious op-^ 
portunity is lost, though at the hazard of nev^r 
returning any more. 
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Not that he permits this idle insinuation to 
banish all thoughts of future repentance, or to 
prevail with him^ for the present, in its true 
and proper form : No : to be thus far the dupe 
of his own folly, would disgrace him too much, 
and expose his prevarication too plainly : if it 
pass upon him, it shall be under the mask of 
wisdom. He turns sophister then in his owa. 
defence, and is easily convinced, " That his 
conduct is not altogether absurd or unreason- 
able." 

And thus, as I proposed to shew, 

II. In the next place, this fatal . procrastina- 
tion, which supports vice, is itself supported 

by a READY AND CONVENIENT SOPHISTRY. 

The case of Felix will again illustrate this 
second observation ; and shew us the whole 
process of that preverted ingenuity, by which 
the credulous mind is made easy under its de- 
lusion. 

He thought it not sufficient to say to Paul ; 
Go thy way for this time. This abrupt dis- 
mission of the preacher was to be justified, in 
some sort, to himself, and to those who were 
lyitnesses of his consternation. He covers it. 
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tfaeoj with this pretence ; When I haveacon-^ 
ifement season., I mil call for thee. 

The TiME^ it seems^ was not proper for his 
immediate conversion. To become a penitent 
juft then ; on the instant ; to be surprised into 
a good Ufe^ had the appearance of too much 
facihty and inconsideration. He must take a 
space to reflect on the grounds and reasons of 
what had been offered to him. He had, besides^ 
other affairs, which pressed upon him at this 
moment : or, if not, to deliberate on the mat- 
ter, would render his conversion more solemn 
and effectual. 

The PLACE, too, we may believe, was as Ut- 
ile suited, as the time, to this business. ^^ What! 
in a public ajpartment of his palace ! in the. 
presence of Drusilla, whose tenderest interests 
were concerned in the case, and whose dehcacy 
required managing ! before his pagan coiirtiersi 
and many, we may suppose, of his Jewfth 
subjects, who would be equally scandalissed at 
this precipitate conversion of their master and 
governor !" These, and other pretences of the 
like sort, without doubt, occurred to him : and 
on the strength of these he concludes his pro* 
crastination to be fit, and decent, and justifiablej 
in a good degree^ on the principtes of virtue* 
and prudence. 



*^ But why, unhappy man (if one may pr^r 
tume to expostulate the case with th^) why 
this hasty and unweighed conclusion ? Could 
there he any time more convenient for thy <»nr 
version, or any place ipore suitable^ if thrift 
wert in earnest to be converted ? 

Wast thpii ever so prepared for this change 
as now? Was thy mind evejr so convinced^ or thy 
heart so afiected? Didst thou ever hear and 
tremble till this day, arid wilt thou ezpect such 
a miracle a secqnd tifln€{? Can thy bad life be 
reformed too soon, or can it need an after- 
thought to justify suph reforniation ? Ca,n any 
other busi(iess com^ in competition with this i 
atnd can it deserve the name of weakness and 
surprise to give way to the powerful working9 of 
thy own cop^cience? In a doubtful case, it may 
be well to deliberate: but can it be a secret even 
to thyself, that nothing is questionable here, 
bujt thy sincerity ? 

For what, let me ask, is that convenient 
j^eiJison, which flatters thy present irresolution ? 
Wilt thou find such a monitor, as Paul, in thy 
dependants? Will thy tax-gatherers preach 
righteousness to. thee, and thy centurions^ 
temperance ? or, thy philosophers (if, perhaps, 
thptt hast of these about thee^ t6 grace thy pro* 
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yincial pomp) will they reason with thee, on a 
judgment to come ? 

But the PLACE is unfit ; and thou wilt send 
for Paul to confer in private with thee. 

Wast thou then afraid to expose thy honour 
by this step? And did it seein too much to give 
to God and truth, the glory of thy conversion ? 
True penitence knows nothing of these punc- 
tilios. The example had edified tliy unbeliev- 
ing court; and might have had its effect on the 
insensible Drusilla. Thy injustice and inconti- 
nence had been open to all men. Was it not fit 
thou shouldst atone for this scandal by as public a 
reformation? Yet still thy pretence is, a conve- 
nient season ! As if the first season, that ofiers 
for renouncing a bad life, were nofalways th^ 
most convenient." 

But I continue this address to the Roman 
governor too long, if you consider me as direct- 
ing it to him only. Let me profess, then, that 
by Felix I mean every sinner at this day, who 
procrastinates in thg affair of his salvation, and 
would colour that procrastination by a still 
more contemptible sophistry. For, let us be 
ingenuous. This miserable Pagan, after allj 
had something to say for himself. This wa9^ 
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probably, tlie only time that repentance had 
ever been preached to him. He still, perhaps, 
was acquainted with little more than the name 
of Jesus : for his teacher, as we have seen, in- 
sisted chiefly on the great truths of natural reli- 
gion. If he then scrupled to take the benefit of 
this first and imperfect lecture, there is some 
allowance to be made for his folly. But what 
shall we say of those who possess every possible 
advantage of light and knowledge, who have 
grown up in the profession of Christianity, and 
are not now to learn either its duties or terrors ? 
If such as these have sinned themselves into the 
condition of Felix, and yet resist the calls of 
grace, the commands of the Gospel, the ex- 
hortations of its ministers, the admonitions of 
their own conscience, all of them concurring to 
press upon them an immediate repentance ; if 
there be among us such procrastinators as these, 
what topics of defence are there by which they 
can hope to excuse, or so much as palliate, 
their prodigious infatuation ? 

" Shall we say for them, or will they say for 
themselves, that they are young and healthy ? 
that they have time enough before them, in 
which to grow wise at their leisure ? that they 
wait till the boisterous passions have been 
calmed by reason and experience ? that tliey 
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draw from him was^ not truths but money*} 
tnd, when this hope failed^ he was little con^ 
oemed about the rest Nay^ the impression 
which Paul had made upon him was so entirely 
efiaced^ that he left an innocent man in honds^ 
for the sake of doing a pleasure to the Jews* 
But he . had his reason still for this unwonted 
courtesy. For their complaints were ready to 
follow him (as indeed they did) to the throne 
of Caesar ; whither he went, at last, unrepent- 
ant and unreformed, to encounter, as he could, 
the rigors of imperial justice ; just as so many 
others, by the like misuse of time and oppor- 
tunity, expose themselves to all the terrors of 
divine. 

Not but there is yet this advantage in the 
parallel on the side of Felix. He neglected to 
, use the space of two yearSy which was merci- 
fully allowed him for the season of reformation : 
but how many Christians omit this work, not 
for two only, but for twenty, forty years ; nay, 
for the whole extent of a long life ; and never 
find a convenient season for doing the only 
thing, which it greatly concerns them to do, 
although with the astonishing delusion of 
always intending it. 

To conclude : We have seen that procrasti- 
nation serves the ends of vice ; and that vice. 
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in return, is but too successful in pleading the 
cause of procrastination : leaving between them 
this salutary lesson to mankind, " That he who 
seriously intends to repent to-morrow, should 
in all reason, begiji tp^day ; ifo^dflf^, as the 
Apostle admonishes, while it is called to-day ^ 
lest the heart, in the mean time, be hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin ^." . 

fl Heb. iii 13. 
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1 John v. 11. 

And this is the record that God hath given to 
TiSy eternal life ; and this life is in his son. 

W E are indebted to the Gospel for the know- 
ledge and hope we have of eternal hfe; this 
important doctrine havingj^r*^, beendeUvered 
by Jesus Christ, and onl^ by him, on any 
proper grounds of authority. This then is the 
record, or the substance of what the Gospel 
testifies and affirms, That God hath given to 
us eternal life : and this life, adds the Apos- 
tle, is in his son : that is, he procured thi» 
blessing for us ; he is not only the teacher, but 
the author of eternal life. 
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This last is a distinct and very momentous 
consideration. Reason might seem to have 
some part in discovering, or at least in con* 
firming, the doctrine itself: but. the manner 
of conveying the inestimable gift of eternal hfe, 
whether immediately from die giver of it, or 
hy the mediation of some other, this is a mat- 
ter of pure reveladon ; and reason hath nothing 
more to do in the case, than to see that the 
xevelation is, indeed, made, and then with all 
humility to acquiesce^ in it. 

Being, then, to treat this sublime subject, 
the redemption of mankind through Christy I 
shall do it simply in the terms of scripture, or 
at least with a scrupulous regard to the plain 
and obvious sense of them. The text says, 
eternal life is in the Son of God ; and my dis- 
course must be merely a scriptural comment on 
this declaration. 

Now, the scripture teaches, that immorta- 
li^ was originally, and from the beginning, 
the free gift of God to man, on the condition 
of his obeying a certain law, or command, 
prescribed to him : whether that command be 
interpreted literally , of not eating the fruit of 
the forbidden tree in paradise, as we read in 
the second and third chapters of (ienesis ; or 

C 3 
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cdleg&rically^ of some other prohibition, ex- 
presised agreeably to the oriental genius, ia 
these terms. This diversity of interpretation 
makes no difference in the case : whatever the 
test of man's disobedience was, the will of the 
law-giver is clearly announced:. If thou art 
guilty of disobedience, thou shalt surely dieK 



* 



. Obedience, then, had the promise of con- 
tinued life ; the penalty threatened to di»* 
obedience, was death : which was only say* 
ing, that the gift freely bestowed on a certain 
condition (and surely what man had no right 
to demand, might be offered on what terms 
the giver pleased) should be withdrawn on the 
breach of it. The loss, indeed, was immense ; 
but to the loser no wrong was done : and of him 
who recalled the free gift, conditionally be- 
stowed, and justly forfeited, no complaint, in 
reason, can be made. 

But to what purpose, some will ask, to give 
that with one hand, which was presently to be 
withdrawn by the other ? for tl>e best reason, 
no doubt,, whether conceiviable by us, or not. 
However, the sad event was certainly foreseen : 
and, what is more, such provisioi\ was made 

* Gen. 11. 17. 
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against it, as to infinite wisdom and goodness 
seemed meet. ) ; 



» • 
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By contemp!atiii^ the^gradual steps'bf Pi-d^^ 
vidence, as we are' able to trade theniintHe^ 
revelation itself, wtetinder$tanfl,^^it it was Jtf 
the eternal purjfiose of the'diviiie'.Ooverfidttt^td' 
restore Hfe 'taifcillen ifnc^ nitirtal tnarii ^]f¥i^ijf' 
as it had been at first bestowed, and on terms 
still mdre' advantageous tcM him J.< Birt thetidys 
^hmven ape^nJatlas bur waj/^^ nbr to be regu- 
l^ftiW by^oiarampattiiBnt wisKes^ior expectatioiis. 
Wliati man, in: a itioment^ Itod wantonly' thrown 
awiqr,^!Ue iwasfto irficcwrer . once Hiore ; . but ini> 
God'b ♦ ^Dodr time r-^ not instantly^ but after 4 > 
long succession: 06 ages, and sulch a state of 
intermediate! i discipline and / prepiaration^ as 
mj^t J 'best > sert^e ' to introduce the intended 
blessing with eiSfeet. • ''■■.). 

Milii,i'th^n, was to be reinstated in His for- 
feited-itihdrtttffirde': and the. promise was made, 
thbi^h |>urposely in obscut^' terms, from the 
moi^etit thfe ^ forfeittrire was incurred. In pro-^ 
ceis !t>f ti W^iV ii'^vr^ less, and still less obscurely 
sigi^ifteti'j-ye^ so ds^ that tfee full disooVety of 
wha^i^vas ind^ndiftdj^^and^' stiff more, ' the exe^ 
cution of it, was long deferred. 






, At lengthy Jesus Christ came into the world 
to fulfill and to declare the whole will of God 
on this interesting subject : and from him^ and 
from those commissioned by him, we leaom 
whsjit lihie wisest men, and even angels^ had de-. 
spired to look into^ and could at most discerur 
but imperfectly through the types and sha<k)w$v 
of thq ps^trif^rcbal ai>d Mosaic dispefisations. 
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The gueat mystery,- now unrated, wat' 
briefly this : that God of his infinite goodne^ 
had, indeed, from the foundation of the worlds I 
purposed the restoratioa of eternal Ufe taiii^. 
UBWordiy creature, man ; hut that in his wis^^ 
dom he saw fit to confer this unmerited bless*-' 
ii^ in. a way, that should at once secure the- 
honour of his g4>vemment; and, if any thing 
could secure it, the future obedience and b^pn 
piness of his creature : that he would only con-*' 
fer this mighty privilege at the instance, as it 
were, and for the sake of a transcgndfin^ly^di- 
vix^ person, his only begotten Soi^, the sis^^d 
person in the glorious Trinity, as we now style 
him : that this divine person^ of his p;wii ^ee 
will co-operating with the eternal ptinyifisf^ of 
the all-gracious Father, sboqld die^cepd l^rpm 
Hea^n ; should become Jino^fOftte : Sih<EHiI4 am 

b Ephes. iii. lU 



man, conviirse with roeHj and instruct theiti by 
bis heavenly doctrine ; ^lould tadte deeply of 
all theiy sorrows ^Yid infittnities (^« tmly ea?-' 
cept^) ; i^hM^Hld even pour out his blood unto 
deaths and by that blood should "Wash away 
the stain of guilt; and, on the condition of 
fiiiih in his tiame, operating, as df course it 
must do, by a sincere obedience to his autho- 
rity, should admit us, once more, to the pos- 
session of eternal happiness ; of which,' finally,^ 
we hav« a Iwsljf and ceitain hope, in that he 
who had laid down his life, had power to take 
it again, as was declared to all the world by> 
his resurrection from the dead*. ^ 

» . . ' -^ 

In this awfully stupendous manner (at which 
reason stands aghast, and faith herself is half 
confounded) was the Grace of God to mail, atr 
length, manifested : and thus it is, when we 
come a little to unfold the record, or testimony 
of the Gospel, that God hath given to us eter^ 
nallife; and that this life is in hi$ Son. 

m 

Curious men have perplexed themselves and 
others by inquiring into the nature of this 
astonishing scheme, and have seemed half in- 
clined not to accept so great salvation, till 
they could reconcile it to their ideas of philo- 

a 1 iP^t. i. 3. 
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sophy. Hence those eodless altercations con- 
cerning merit y satisfaction, imputed. sin, and 
vicarious puniskmmt; in which iti^in hiard to 
s^y, whether naore suhtl^y has beeoriidiewn^ or 
more perversenesp ; more ingenuity; or pfre- 
sumption. If most of these questions were' 
\^llexaminedr, it would appe9i:> peiiUapsi, that 
they are mere verbal. disputes., and ^ frivolous, 
as they, are con^ntious. But>< beltibe diffei^* 
ence b(^tw^)[^ th'f^ parties nominal. or. rlsal^ this 
we; are' sure of, withput^taking part in the con- 
trpy^rsy, that the scriptures speak of the death 
of Christ j as a ransom for many^ ;- the price 
of our redemption^; a . sacryice for us^ ; a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world^ : 
that they speak of Christ himself:^ as dying for 
m^y ds bearing, our sins in his otcn body on 
the tree^ ; as suffering for sins, the just for 
the unjust^; as tasting death for every man^t 
as giving himself for vs, an offering and sa- 
crifice toGod^ ; 9l% justifying us hy his Mood^ ; 
and redeeming us by the price of iV™ : with a 
multitude of other passages to the same pur- 

: b Matth. XX. ^- «^ 1 Cor. Ti> 20, 

d JHeb, ix. 26. *^ 1 John ii. 2. 

f 1 Thes3. V. 10. SI Pet. ii. 24. 

b 1 Pet. iH. 18. » Heb. ii. 9. 

^ Epb. V. 2. 1 Rom. v. 9. 

m 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 1 Cor. vL 20. 
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pose. Now let mien use what art they will in 
torturing such expressions as these,* th^ will 
hardly prevent our seeing what the plaifi doc- 
trine of scripture is, "That it pleased God to 
give us eternal life only in his Sm ;^ ahd in his 
Son on/y as suffering and dying for us.'* — 



. t 



• But in this consideration the whole irijri;-- 
tery" cdtisists ; how to be fully cleared ni])* 
tb ottr reason, men may dispute if they wilf, 
alid they will dispute the rather, because' 
the subject is out'of their sphere, and beyond 
their comprehension. Whether God could 
a;ccept such a sacrifice for sin as the death of 
his own Son, many have presumptuously asked. 
Whether he could not have given life to nian, 
in another way, some have more modestly 
doubted: but the issue of all this arrogant or 
needles curiosity, is but the discovery of their 
own weakness, on the one hand, and the con* 
fe^sion of this stupendous truth, on the other ;• 
That God did not see fit to bestow eternal sal- 
vation on mankind, but in his own appointed 
way, through Christ Jesus. 

In this momentous truth, then, enough for 
us to know, let us humbly acquiesce, and leave 
to others the vanity of disputing the grounds 
of it. 
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Bat, thoUgfa the reasons of this dispietisatioEt 
be* inscruts^ble to u», the measure of its inr 
fluekcey some think, they have the means to 
discover. For it seems to follow , from St, . 
Patir^ assertion^ that, as in Adam all diedy i$a 
in Christ shall all be made alive^ ; and from 
the idea given us of the Redeemer, as of the 
lamb, slain Jrom the foundation of the^vorld^ ; 
t^9ft the benefits of Cbrisf s death extend to all^ 
m^n, of all times, and are, in the proper s^s^. 
of. the word, universal. Only it is to be rer. 
nftembered, that, if all men have an interest in 
CJhriJs^, whetl^er tbjBy know it or not, we who 
4o, know what pur. interest in him is, hay^ in- 
fii\itely tl^e., ad vantage of them, and are inex- 
cusable,; if we reject it. x 
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Thus for then we go upon safe grounds, and 
affiirm without hesitation, that God, through 
his mercies in Christ Jesufe, is the Saviour of 
aHmeUy but especially of them, that believeP.^ 



1 
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Another consideration, and of the utmost' 
moment, is yet behind. Though eternal life' 
be now again bestowed on mankind, this gift 
i$ not one and the 4same thing to all, but^ is 

, n 1 Cor. XV. S5^. . o Rev. xiii. 8, 

P 1 Tim. iv. 10. 



difierently modified according to the ' different 
conduct of those to ivhom it is given; AU^halli 
live; but whether to : happiness^ of - miseiy/ 
and to what degree of either^ will' d^p^^nd on<^ 
the use of those advantages, whether of natilre^ 
or : grace, which ev^y one enjoys/ Nbt^ thai' 
ahy degree of eternal happinciss is^ : or caii He' 
strictiy due to any man, but t&at Ihe^ fifeverat 
d^^rees of it will be pr^porthnkdto 6\iffre»p&6^^ 
thre moral and religious quali|Scatidiis:f '■' V^^ 
have done otherwise, would bavb^ been to con^ ' 
ftend the orcter of things, and to appoint » 
sdieme of salvation, which must utterly extin- 
guish all virtuous industry among men. Hence, 
we ure told, that the righteous shall shine jbut 
in di^rent d^rees of happiness, as one stem": 
i^ereth from another star in glory *i. 

In like manner, they who shall be found 
worthy, not of happiness, buttnisery, will be 
sentenced to several allotments of it, by the 
same equal rule. 

I 

It may seem, perfiaps, that, as our best 
works could not merit eternal life in happiness, 
so our worst cannot deserve eternal life in 
misery. But let us take care how we push pur 

<i 1 Cor. XV, 41. 
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inquiries into this aweful subject; In reward- 
ing obedience, the divine goodness is chiefly 
displayed; and who shall prestnhe to set bounds 
to it ? But, in punishing disobedidoce^ the 
divine wisdom, of which wie conceive much 
more imjierfectly, is mainly cdnoimedc and 
what examples of severity in- the punishiDeiit 
of incorrigibly impemtent offenders, aJbeif^isuch^ 
means las have been idevised tot redaim rthemj. 
aiii} for the. support of hi&.moi^al.gdvemment: 
over more worids tbaii we have any ideaioly this* 
attribute may dfemandawef shall dowell,J/ritfcalI': 

sqbmissifm and. modestyy/to: leave un^plored; 

I • • • . I j 

• > • f \ .M ' •! ■•. '. . J !■ J > J<'i,. ■ • ■ I- 1. :*'• ' „ 

^Still/ what is just, that tsj' Wbat^ is! ri^t tod 
nt; on the whole; will undoubtedly tak^' place-: 
but we are riot, we caww6#;i ' be cbAfpfeteqjt' 
judges of what is fit and right in this instance. 
It . will be safest to rely, without :further : in- 
quiry, on the general declaration of him^/iwho 
was not only our Redeemer, but shall one. day- 
be our merciful judge : These, says hey.Qthatis^ 
the wicked] shall go away into everlasting pu^ 
nishment: but the rigJitequs intq life eternal^. 

, ^Vhat remains on this subject, is only to ad- . 
monish you of those relations, in which^ w? 

r Matth. XXX. 46. 
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stand towards the Author of our salvation^ and 
the correspondent duties they impose upon us. 
I can but just point out these relations and 
duties : though they deserve to be inculcated 
(as, in fact, they have been, by the sacred 
writers) with all the force of eloquent persua- 
sion, that words can give. 

With regard to the supreme cause of all 
things, who is of himself only the source and 
principle of deity, and the original autlior of 
our salvation, God, thus understood, is graci- 
ously pleased to present himself to us in the 
Gospel, under the idea of the Father, and to 
consider us in the tender relation of sons. We 
owe him, therefore, all possible filial love and 
reverence, and must so conceive of his part in 
the mystery of our redemption, as to refer all 
the fruits of it, ultimately, to the glory of God 
the Fat her K 

In subordination to the Father^ he in whom 
we have eternal life, is our Jriend\ and there- 
fore entitled to our warmest love : he is our 
greatest benefactor^, and therefore claims our 
utmost gratitude : he is our only master^, and 
of course, must be followed with all observance: 

«Phil. ii. 11. t John XV. 15. 

^ John XV. IS. X Matth. xxui. 8. 
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he h our redeemer, and sole mediator between 
God and many ; therefore he challenges ati 
implicit^ an eitclusive trust and confidence 
from us : he is the appointed judge, of the 
world*; therefore to be regarded with the 
hum4riest fear and veneration : lastly, he is ike 
only begotten Son of God^, nay our Lord ani 
our God ^ ; to whom therefore we are to pay 
transcendant honour, so as to honour the Son 
even a^ we honour the Father^. 

These are some, the chief of those dutie9> 
which, as Christians, we are bound to perform 
towards the Author of our salvation. The re- 
lations from which they spring, could not be 
discovered by the light of nature ; but, when 
made kiiown to us by revelation, they require 
as certainly, and as reasonably, the several 
duties which correspond to them, as the rela^ 
tions in which we stand to God and man, as 
discoverable by nature only, require their 
respective duties/ 

You see, then, the sphere of a Christian's 
duty is much enlarged beyond that of the na- 
tural man : and not in these instances only, for 

7 Rev. V. 9. I Tm ii. 5. ^ Acts x. 42. 

* John iii. 18. *» John xx. Mi 

^ John V. 83. 
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the gospel has made known another divine 
person, (so . we are obliged to speak) the holy 
Spirit of Gody who stands in a distinct relation 
to us ; and to whom, therefore, his proper and 
peculiar honour is due.* But of; this divine 
person in the glorious Trinity, 1 shall find 
another occasion to lay before you, at large^ 
what the scriptures have brought tx> light. 

For the present, it may suffice to have put 
you in ipind of what we are taught concerning 
the grace of God in his Son Jesus Christ ; to 
the end that, religiously observing all the du- 
ties which this revealed doctrine requires of us, 
we may fully correspond to the gracipus inten- 
tions of the revealer, by having our fruit untg 
holiness ; and the end^ everlasting life. For 
the wages of sin (be it ever remembered) is 
death : but eternal life is the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ^ : To whom 
be all praise, thanksgiving, and honour, nop 
and for evermore^ Amen. 

i Rom. vi. 35, 2S. 
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Gal. vi. 8. 
He that soweth to the spirit ^ shctU of the 

SPIRIT REAP LIFE EVERLASTING. 



W ITHOUT staying to point out the imme- 
diate occasion of these words, or to enume- 
rate and define the several senses of, the word 
spirit, in sacred scripture, it is sufficient to 
my present purpose to observe, that the text 
affirms a general and Jundamental truth of 
the Gospel, more clearly and particularly ex- 
plained elsewhere. It is this : That he who 
in this life conducts himself according to the 
rules and admonitions of God's holy spirit, 
which the Apostle calls, sowing to the spirit^ 



... , • . , 

sliall, ' throitigh the influence of the.saihfe spirit, 

obtam; that is, in the Apostle's flgiirative style, 
shall reap y life everlasting. ' - 



I . « 



But, what! you wilj[ say^ everlasting life 
is the gift of God through dhrist : how is it 
then that we receive tl^is gift at the hands of 
another, of God^s holy spirit? 

To resolve this difficulty, and to open to you 
at the same time the Christian doctrine of grace, 
together with the concern which we have in i^, 
I shall consider, 

I. In what sense we are to understand the 
assertion. That everlasting life is of the spirit. 

IL In what way this blessing is conferred 
upon us; under which head I shall have occa- 
rsion to set forth the several offices and opeira- 
tions of the holy Spirit. 
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III.;^astly, what returns of duty^ as corre- 
sponding to these offices of the Spirit, and as 
resulting from the relations in which we. stand 
tovvards him, are, in consequence of this reve.- 
lation, reasonably required of lis. 

I. To understand in what je/we the scriptures 
assert everlasting life to be dfthe spirit p it will 
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.^,*feo4lTMW if^if^qm nit^ ,who|e w^s-k pf (Wjjr 
redemption ; which (^ «iV?^:SP ^ti^F ^#.i? 
revealed to us) appears to have been conducted 
iti the fofltjwiiiff nranrter. 



' ^M the Father, o#%?s mef^ gftice, ptvrpcmd 
and willed^, from all esternity, the^refitcawll^wrf 
/j/e to man, after his forfeiture of it by diso- 
fe^dientet but h^ saw fit t& ni^\^ efW tiftk to 
tfi'ls frefe gift deti^nd on the death ifthd sMriAeeof 
his son Jeiiiis ^C?hrist : arid, laslJy,»to give; the 
actual possession of it only thiT>iigh the" nmii- 
tration of his holy Spirit. 
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The whole of thinproccsw isr fall of 
but there is no contradictioti, or inconsistency- 

in Its several parts. 

... . "J • • . ■ 

• ■ • '■ • . . ■ . ■ ■ ' r - . " * 

However, t6 6f)en the oeconomy of this dis^- 
pensation a little more dfeliiietly, it iS" t* he 
observed, that eternal life may be taken in two 
senses. It maydth^r implya mere ^tate of 
;£NDL£ss EJasTENCE; attd^ in this seMe, ft is 
solely and properly the gift 'o^fOod through 
Christ ;ybr as in Adimt all died, eve^'ib in 
Christ shall aUhe mad'& alive^ :' Ch^,' it tnijr 
mean^ what it always does mean in those pas- 



aag t tt of aeri jjfairg^ wJugro-it ieiisbagmfifidsD lifati^^ 
k $iai^ ^ nnsnt^EH^ in that exiitrance^ . ffiid 
tlieh onljf^ a isapaoi^ o£ btihg pi|t into' this state 
iir procttred for va! by the Redeem^. Bot this 
npaci^9 tUs^aoro^ Oody wiy hf! ftustrm- 
ied bff^^t • itta^ i^en. turn against us, if \i^ be 
Aci dhil^prepiredr to mtjojihathappinesss of 
wbRsh we am made capable i and ^uifji jsrfi;^ 
M^nw^ is the pEppcr distiiiGti'nri|iook of Ipbifs 
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FfDurtliery to n^ the wtoeasky^ th^ im{^ 
at least, of such preparation, u^ane toir^Ste(stj» 
that, by the fall of man, not only life was for- 
feited, bnt the powers of his mixid were weak- 
ened* r Transgre^kM had dmitled his woAo^ 
standing, a«id perverted hia wUi. He neitfatt 
flHtf his diDtyso clearly as before, ndr wbsJ^, 
posed* to perfoTJki it so vi^ronsly^: And tibis 
dftpbavration <vf his frcuities, yke eagiljr conceive^ 
might, as an original taint, be tranBxnftted to 
iiis posterity; nay, we certainly feel that it is so : 
{Mi, i)i4thoisit an^infi^ on thi^ author of 

0lfi^4^i^]^, nAiio tai^ ■ have plttoed ias ih this 
4llMd'l«iAtag!a6us ^^ if h^ tted plea^ieNJ, fi^om 
tkd M^miBgi AvUio whofdf ^^e ai^ aiecouMit^ 
ble for the right use of the advantages we have, 
pot of those we ba^ not Still, Ae pnA^Or 
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. God^ nature might require eWhatt- his wisdom 
.'has (lecreed, th^twithout hoKness noTnanskaU 
see the Lord \ and that JesnBisfaould'^ibeife 
imthor of eternal salvation' t& thosexyrdyyV^aa, 
•mx^hvghet de^ee than our ialleoii; natiusjtof 
'i<^elf/ per^aits, obet/ himf.rAxid.AUok^^ 
■ouP' mor^ cbndition from ^baii i»(gop<i^> lAoinia 
propensity to -evil to ajIoveoEri^tteomnesB^fis 
dilted in icripture^ 4 renewiai^ (^Dur .mrnds-y 
a new creation, a neio man; in opposliioO'tcridife 
former so different state of our minds^ which is 
called tkeol£man>corruptSi juxordmg • to the 
deceitful lustsfL' .-• ..•.:>.; .-r-; :»'■ ■■•' ■ .iw:.' 

• ^j/// -jvl :'[':■> ' • ''■■•■':'! ' i'..- .:ii ■. ^ ..:..(^ 

Eor the change, itaelf^ .it, is; represented jjiI 
scripture as proceedings not from tJie. virtue .of 
our own ininds^ but from the influence of .the 
Holy Ghost upon them? : and ^hen it has. taken 
place . in .us,, tiien^ and not . till then^ is our 
election sure, and we are made hArs aaxxKdi^ 
to the hope of ] etisrnal HJhK 
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Thi3 extraordinary proyi^i^^n for . teiatornig 
man to the imstge of God^ ilfOc^Ai^ netfi^nHim^ 
whi(^ after God, is created in right^qj4Snfi4f 
and true holiness}, is wh^t reason ^ioqul^ Sfll 



d Heb.xii.H. e Heb. y. ?, 

* Eph. iv. 22. S Tit. iii. 5; 

^ Tit iu. 7. ? Epb. iv. 24. 
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Irtv? hoped- for,* .b\it, when m^de known by r^ 
relation, seems to have been expedient, may be 
conceived to have been even necessary, and is 
ftslearfyiEa exptes^oa^of the divine gobdhess^ 
^i^hich^ tiiiohgh it fill our minds \^ery justly with 
'wmii^isx^^ well as gratitude, lionedf otirnatnral 
ikattonaxiontiiadict. i. ■- ; :. i 






: : WepS^i : then, Ju general, how the neWy^maa 

Deceives* the gift of eternal life from the spirit 

Let us now consider more particularly, . 
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* II.x In.the secpnd place, in what waj/ this niew 
creation is carried on and perfected in nil*, 
And; here: we shall find all the marks of that 
wisdom and fitness, which are discemableinthe 
tbing itself; 

For we are renewed in the spirit of our 
ndnds\ by the teaching of the spirit of truth \ 
through sanctification of the spirit*^, and 
comfort of the Holy Ghost » : that is, we have 
a new and better turn given to our minds, by 
the light derived into them from the spirit; by 
the good thoughts and purposes which he ex- 
cites in them ; and by tlie joy and consolation 
with which he rewards ourisndeavours to profit 

k John xvi. 18. I John xvi. 13. 

mthess.iUlS. ' n AcUix.31. 
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by tjke mktmce liim grockiuiBf aifdrth4 
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. Hbct we Tci^ mtic^h wMJt itefe bd{xi '«id 
cttcotstfa§^^iartB^ m. ^ 1^ knowe: tkat wfe one 
im^ mocb indebted to tbevv "IM Ckrktmm 
believe: and that they are titit the fetf: iwi^ 
because^ perhaps^ not distinguishable from the 
4rarkYfigfe 4rf^o«irWb»i»ds, notrtliatf«teUdoQ 

affirm, ■^■'^'■-' ■' '■■'^' ■'"' • ''■■■■' ' •■" "' ^ 



v; Toi ihir divine Spirit, then, fkif ifh^ (^4he 
Mitksr fy oodf ike ^spirit 9)f the Sonf^ M lit ift 
Iftpbin5r s^yted, b^ctase procMdingf fiidM bMrti^ 
Ad^lAiif ^^pirit^ 1 ssf , ^^ff%A#«m% odi« im<ife^- 
staiidings, purifying our wills, and <^M^/^mM(!^ 
our faith, we must impute all that is good in us, 
tX\ tbjkt prijfid^iicy M ft*i^ koHness i^ch 
qM)t(iedi U9 ft)r the ^t^j^ym^nt df hcdHrenr ^tid 
ttifDugfi thi^ diMipKyie M i^, that they t^ 

• , • • ■ ■ ' 

Tfaesfe dAree cdDomctf r» iut|h« be ftaHtk' 
openfid j^ndl dfistoictljpr As^jm4tteit% and Hien 
ifc..fn^ii)d appear^ rimt «ti' Ife^ tiefii^iidits df 
God's will, chiefly with regai'd to the redemp^ 
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p G^.m«. 



4imton nauu. 



%fW^ 



fiklk €^rUi J^Mf «f»4 ^ tiie fi^nit ilhttntoa^ 
fbtifr of ^i« IkithfUl m att tim^.wtrelo be jft^ 
ffsMe^ 4rt 4& tGfi^j;' ^iHdniitianv from iim sfisit 
it Qbd, itim mLimtBs«k t tim att tibi(i grapr 
dDfd iifi]^l^6¥^tf»efiti» (if ^^f ttrtue, «11 thdgcadai 
#hfch fir^t defie^hd 4pon ow faea^^ rad tboi 
knttitf^^ tiletti^^^ ki ^v^iiy gocid w6rd «ntt 
iii»%j ^tfi (he ^oducdoti ^f th« iiftie fjant, in 
hid ilflB^e ^ i^A!^cf¥!ttM I and^ Itally^ that oil 

a^ttfa! in this Wdi4d^ dll tbe fbrMaste wit 
hktfe of fQtUI'e ^roitr wd fti^cNBptmnoei oU oifUr 
joy and peace in believing, are the signs and 
jkofsfn of the coMFORTBst, spltoliiilg to U83 litid^ 
itt€Cordmg to our Sartolir'a pf omifd, ubidinig 



m ns^ 



It i« ¥^y^goHc«i1^b(« ibM ftlt tills di««»dt|r 
of operations may be justly and reasonably as- 
leribai to tire influence of th^bolySpkit^ M^ith- 
out silpposiiig lihat bar own freedom is impfcd^ 
or Iftfritiged^ For imflnente ieiiot ic^otepulMOtt ; 
-md We fif6 tcsk^iry day inAiiOsd by otherl^ to do 
tteit which we difaitld not iiave done hf Ouiv 
selves, without feeling or suspecting that tha 
least violence, is ^flferad tb our free-wilL A 
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convincing truth clearly presented to us ; a 
virttums thought incidentally suggested.; m- 
gl^amofhapeor gladness , suddenly let jn 
upon us ; all this is no more than we frequently 
experience in the company of wise and good 
mein, who. yet would be much surprised^ and 
would have reason to think themselves mudi 
injured^ if we complained of any undue infill** 
ence exerted by them. Yet thus it is^ and 
thus onlyj that the holy spirit constraineth lis : 
and the scripture.9 are^ so far from representing 
this constrdint under the idea of force, or phy- 
sical necessity^ that they speak of it as the per- 
fection, of moral freedom ; fVhere the spirit of 
the Lord isy says the Apostle, there is liberty P. 

■ Having, therefore, seen in what sense it is 
affirmed that the spirit giveth life ; and in what 
way, consistently with the free use of our fa^ 
culties, he dispenses this gift, and exercises a 
variety of-oflSces towards us ; it remains, 

III. In the last place, to see what returns 
of duty , as corresponding to the several cha- 
racters , of the holy Spirit, and resulting from 
the relations in which we stand to him, are re? 
quired on our part ; in other words, what w^ 

P »Cor.iii. 17. 



5jir? to do, before we can hope to be transformed 
hy the renisiving of our mindSy under the in- 
fluence of the holy Spirit 

One previous indispensable condition of. our 
obtaining that inflxience seends to be, that we 
ASK ity that is, put up our petitions to God for, 
it : a consideration, which, while it shews the 
utility, the necessity of prayer, suflSciently ac- 
counts, I doubt, to many of us, for the little 
or no efi^t which,^ as we pretend and some- 
tiraes lament, this renovating power of the 
spirit has upon us. 

This duty of prayer being supposed ; with 
regard to the holy spirit himself, in general, 

* * ■ . . * * 

all the reverence, honour, worship, which his 
divine nature exacts from us, and all the love 
and gratitude which his gracious concurrence 
with the Father and the Son, in the great 
work qf our redemption, so eminently deserves, 
ftr^ to be religiously paid to him. 

More particularly y we are to consider, that 
to the several characters or offices, sustained bjr 
this divine person, and exercised towards us, 
(several duties respectively correspond ; which 
indeed are obvious enough, but must just be 
pointed out. 



4* 8iiin6i!f mi*tr 

- i; If ii tay of ligfct btmk in ttj*»i ttiriifift 
nfeiv degt^ee of ktiowled^ be ittl^ffed to iW^ 
if we see the truth of the gdsp^ thfore cfeartjf 
in any respect than before we had done, we 
ehttndt mistake iti ascribing this additidtidf In- 
fcltett^bn or coiivietioh (which conies very (W^ 
queirtly we fcfiow not ho*r, ai*id ivhen the ge- 
hetdS^ bent of our thoughts, pet^haps, liei andtbe^ 
yihfy) ib the iHumittatitig is|iTfft withih us ; thd 
we fte te ^ to wh^t fllrthet" ptrrjJoiie tteit ffla- 
fAinaiiioh miiy serve, and hov^ fstt it iftay g<y tiM 
Wtrt-d» di^iptfting the darkn^s of our ttlind* itI 
other instances, 

2, If w^e feel (U at times we all of us do) a 
vicious iiiciifiatidn difecked, a virtuous purpose 
encouraged, a moral or a pious sentiment sug- 
gested, these secret motions are, nay, must be, 
from the holy Spirit ; and our duty is to enter- 
tain and to im|)fove them, 

3. Or, again, if we perceive our devotions 
to be quickened, our hopes enlivened, our 
faith fortified, though the present state of our 
temper or constitution may be instrumental in 
i)rQducipg these effects, yet, if they go no lar^ 
ther thap scripture warrants, and right reason 
allows, we shall not mistake (having the ex- 
press promise of our Lord and Master) ifii 



eamestmi piedg^^f tht^piHt hi mh kecth^i 
and then, our part is so to cherish and use 
iMmim tor go anframsfrgngth to itfutngih% 
ttU we *rMre «t perfewtum. 



» •> ; 



You see thete ^ (^Mugh fiH' iisf to d6, ifabu^h 
the spirit strii^' with mt^ afptrl^*/ a<f^ iH stfdfi 
sort that we detive tti^ pbii^etihii^l and ttidd^ 
^fa»t ^6 dugH ultiAfMrtety frdM h?m. 

r 

lkft6w that this, afid other things, Which 
^ th« autb<rf}ty of scrfpture, I have deTivered 
tttt tl«^ ^esetit iswbjbfct, ti^ift appear strdnge fo 
dfMVM!^ tais6t^* But so that scripture has pre- 

]pftHEid li* trf etp^ti th^y W6t(l4 do. , Por tke 

imMMl mmy sajrs ^ Apo^le, receiv^ikhdi 
the iihings of the spirit of Gad t for fhey ate 
foolishness unto him^. And to the same pur- 
ftm our Avttte M^fer hhn^^If, speaTking of 
*k€ ^lAt of irteth ; nfhorftf, ^^yshe, (he world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him not, nei-, 
ther hnoweth him ; hut ^e, addressing hioaself 

} Gen, vi 3. lto». vik 1«. , « ^hil. ii !?» 
M jCor.ii. If. 



to, b^^, disqjiples,[itl^lt i$^;.to:inieBj>'.who vv»lb b]r 
Jaitfi^^ ,afid[po^ by sight] jf/e -hmw: hitn^ far ht 

dfo/Bi^ef^withj/oui and shall he M^ou. :> 

f ■ . . • 

t On^thU. a8wiraiioe> ' theny we may reasoaaUy 
believe what^ by reason^ we cannot understa^; 
And the substance of what we are to believe 
(C^n .t;^^ m;|;ip|b gulyje<;t,;, mi. contained in a single 
text pf St..Peter; where the, fAr^e divine per- 

^9^bx y^^ i'?p|?^J?ty ^^ Gpd,; ^^ the Trinity. in 
^^ unity^j^^ yihox^: ;>vp adb;:e> ; and their iiespdc^ 
tive offices, are accurately distinguished. For 
in the openip^ of his .first epistle, he pro- 
pounces the ^ Qiristians, to whopi : he : writ^ 
ELECT, that is, entitled to ssdyadpii^ occorififig 
to thefqreknotvledge^oj pre-d^term^i^tipny, 
of God the Father ; through the, sanciificatwH 
of the Spirit unto obedience ; and sprinHUi(ig 
of the hhod of Jems .Christ . ^ 



In these memorable words, we have a brief. 
y,et clear epitome of ouif whole faith. .An4 

: • k • • 

^ Athanasi^ creed. 
' 3^ So the word terpoyvwo-ijr meaas in this place ^ as it Uke^ 
wise does in Acts ii. 23. where the sense of it is clearly ex-^ 
plained a^d defined. by the words, tJ wf4<r/A5»»? /S«xJ, wluch 
introduce- ^t. . The participle . -arpwyjAWTM^a haa the same 
sense in 1 Pet. i. 20. ^ 
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thus at length you see that, though eternal life 
be the gift of God in his Son, it is only en- 
sured, and finally conveyed to us, by the mi- 
nistry of Ms HOLY SPIRIT : to wl^ich blessed 
TRiNj-H/ilfii^ilpre, Jfc il) honour, ^|id;^raise, 
and adoration^ now and ^or ever 1 Amen. 

^ I - •-•'{•■.••..'•If' ' 
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2 Cor. vii. !• 

Having therefore these promises (dearly he-- 
loved) let us cleanse ourselves from all 
jilihiness of jlesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God. 



Our discourses from this place turning very 
much^ as they ought to do, on the great 
Christian doctrine of salvation, that is^ of 
eternal life, considered as the gift of God to 
mortal and sinful man, through the redei|^p* 
tion of his Son, and the sanctification of his 
holy Spirit, it would be a strange neglect in us, 
if we did not take tare to remind our hearers 



<f)f:th« ^effect wbi^ tiiM doei^W^ Mgbt ^ have 

This dvAy I mean noivr to dischftige towards 
jou: and. I <:annot c|o it more prqperly tiian 
faj?^ dnfofoiDg dif^t adTii^ which StPmlgave 
the Corinithiaiis, 89 flie rqsEult of a long and 
fkoqjaevd dlscoimw to them oa the saofie wb- 
ject; liming thcHefoex! (says he) dhese pro- 
mises [i. e. the pnNiMe of ^ eternal Ufs^ and of 
acceptance through Christ, so as to become 
ike people of God, Aay the sons of God, ivith 
o^er assurances of the like sort% interspersed 
in the two preceding chapters^ Haiving these 
profrihes] let ns cleanse ottrselves from all 
Jiithimss of flesh and spirit, perfheting koU- 
ness in the fear of Ood. 



>, 



' y The inference^ you see, is direct to our pur-, 
ibcwie : and common ingenuity, if nothing else, 
"^Ight well engage us, in return for such great 
tod predous promises, to draw the same con- ^ 
elusion for ourselves. But, when we further 
consider that these promises are conditional^ 
and made only to those* who obey the giver 
of them^, interest, as well as gratitude, wifl 
oblige us to yield that obedience so expressly 
required of us. 

* • • • 

« Ch. V. 1. T. 18. Ad4 n. l«. W- ^ Heb* f. » 



'^ '^"Shlis^bbclditoceislbrie^ ra ini tlie 

direction ; to cleanse ourselves froi/H alt^lthi" 
ness of jlesh and spirit^ that is, to take care, 
agreeably to > the ^double obUgation: imposed 
(upon lis by the distirtct papt& ofoiir constittr- 
tioQ, Iliiyt we chrisbh: tte integrity both'of^ our 
IbodieS' dnd kniilda; and preserve tbein> both 
from that defilement which each of them^ ao- 
<»rding fe its nature, is hable to contract in 
Ithis state of moral probation; 

. r ... .. . :.. \ ■ . . ■ '^ 

I» With regard to the flesh,; the gross vices 
iwhidi defile that part; of purframe^ aire so ea^- 
. pressly condemned by tb^ la\v . of. reason, as 
\^ell ^9 of the gospel, and ar^ so repugnai^t to 
the inbred modesty of every . man, especially 
^f such as have had tlipif natiaral sense qf 
decency quickened by a good education, that 
bi|[t to mention them in this place, I would 
hope, is quite sufficient. If I go farther,^ it 
shall only be to remind you of one thing, 
which I have explained at large on a former 
occasion*^. That Christianity hath added un- 
speal^ably to the wprth and dignity of the 
Jhuipan, body, by considering it no longer as 
the stor^-hpuse of impure lusts, but as the 
-habita,tion^ the temple pi \h& living God^ to 
whose sole use it is now dedicated^. 

« See Sermon XXVI. in the preceding Tolnine, p. 378. 
^ 2 Cor. Vi: 16. 1 Con Ui. VS. 



of (Jesiecrating this ssjnctuary of the l^ply Spfril^ 
by s,Qr4id, carnal excesses, id th^^p, apg?ireiit ta 
every Christian^ 

^ut thj^ vipes of the, api^iT da not: ajiwayn 
stride the artt^atiop^ so for^ly;. thopgh tii^ay; 
h^ as. ceaL as thpse of tjb^ body^ aafl spm^tioij^p^ 
more fatal. Th^ reason !&, ti^ajt thf^ i^^ritufil 
pa^ o^ mSLVi does not lie so 9p^n tp^ obs^ryatipii 

af the ^prporeaj;- T^^ ipipflf i^ ^pt easily made 
^ object to itself; and» when it is^ we have a^ 
strsf^ge power of seeing^ it in a false. Ugh t^ sui4 
of overlooking its blemishes^ or of even ipisr; 
taking them for beauties. In short, the pithi- 
ness of the sj)frit mjiy be. Ipng i^nobs^rved, 
an,d therefore undeansed, if it be not pointed 
out to us by some friendly monitor, who is 
more practised in this mental ini^pection than 
ourselves, or has less interest^ however, to con- 
ceal our depravity from us. 

Permit me, then, to assume the charitahlf 
office of holding np to your vk&jf. thes§ spi- 
ritual vices; not all of every sort (for that 
would be endless) but the chief of those whicl\ 
tend more immediately to defeat the gracious 
fTomises made to us in the gospeh 

VOL. vn. ' E 
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II. I say nothing of that corruption which 
direct and positive infidehty strikes through 
thq soul, whether it be the infidelity of 
Atheism, or what is called Deism; because, 
on men who espouse either of these systems, 
the promises of the gospel take no hold ; and 
because it ought not, cannot be supposed, that 
men of no religion, or of no faiih, appear in 
these Christian assemblies. You will think me 
better employed in pointing out such cor- 
ruptions, as may not improbably adhere even 
to believers; though concealed from their own 
observation, it may be, or disguised, at least, 
to themselves, under various pretences. 

• . . . . ^ » . » • ' 

1, The first of these that I shall mention is 
a sort of HALF-BELIEP, w'liich floats in the 
mind, and, though it do not altogether re- 
nounce the hopes of the Gospel, is fat* from 
reposing a firm trust in them. Many pro- 
fessed believers have, I doubt, this infirmity, 
this taint of infidelity, still cleaving to them. 
Xhey think Christianity an useful institution; 
nay, they think it not destitute of all divine 
authority. But then they reduce this authority 
to just nothing, by allowing themselves to put 
it as low as they can — by taking great liberties 
in explaining both its doctrines and precepts— 
by admitting such parts of this revelation^ ai 
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they believe themselves able td make out to 
the satisfaction of their own minds, arid by 
rejecting, at least by questioning in some sort, 
whatever they cannot perfectly understand — 
by treating some things as incredi^ile, others, 
as impracticable; one part of their religion as 
too mysterious, and another as too severe. 
*^. They believe, they say, what they can.: but^ 
after all, there are many strange- things iiii 
this religion; and the evidence for the truth 
of them is no.t so controuling, but that there 
is room for some degree of doubt and 
hesitation.'* 

All this, j)erhaps5 they do not say to others; 
hay, not to themselves, except when they are 
pressed by some conclusion from scripture, 
which either their prejudices, or their passions, 
make them very unwilling to admit; and then 
they take leave to be as sceptical as the oc- 
casion requires. 

But now from such a faith as this, no 
wholesome or permanent fruits can be ex- 
pected. It has no root in them ; and the 
promises^ that should feed and nourish it, 
have but a faint and feeble effect; just enough, 
perhaps, to keep their hopes from dying out- 

£2 
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right, but much too little to push tHem iiito 
afty vigorous eiforts of obedience. 

The way for such to ckanse themselves from 
this pollution of spirit (for to the several di&* 
fects^ the proper remedy in each case shall^ a& 
we go along^ be sufcgoined) is^ once for all, to 
examine th^ foundations of their religion ; and/ 
if they find them^ on the wbole^ solid and sa*- 
tisfactory^ to rely upon them thenceforth with 
ii confidence entire and unshaken. Tb^ shoulcl 
reflect, that every revealed doctrine, of whath 
ever sort, as standing on the sam<e ground of 
infallible truth, is equally to be admitted. 
'Piere is no comprcM^aising matters with their 
divine Master: they must either quit bis sect^ 
vice, or follow him withoui^ reserve. And tiiis,^ 
upon the whole, they will find to be the man|y 
^nd the. reasonable part for them to take. Tq 
h^t between two opinions so repiignant to. 
each other, to. embrace so interesting a tbii^ 
as religion by halves, is neither for the credit 
of their courage^ nor of, their understanding. 

Having then the j^row we of eternal life, let 
them reckon upon that promise, like men who 
know its value, and do not mistrust on what 
ground it stands. If they are Christians at all, 
they cannot justify it even to themselves not to 



hk C^iristiahs ih'"^^ es^rne^^ A^ thus wift 
itey liapf^ly ^<Ape the disj^race of an fn*i 
mihed and indolent faith; which klvdiveijj 
th^' in nitich of the gttrit, and in ftlmoiA; i^ 
the tirrtcliieas, af infidelity, flat, 

2. "Wi^re are those Who have not a 'doabf 
kf>otrt • the truth of Chri^aiiity, and yet, 
through a certain levity oIf mind, derive but 
little benefit from their conviction. 

This i8|l)irttual vicb is, pcfrhajis, the feotai- 
Ynd^eirt of all others ; and, 'ifhough it seetns to 
have something prbifi^ous in it, is easHy^^ 
tuitthted for from dte intdxfcation of health, 
ybuth, arid liigh lS|nrits ; 'from the restless pur- 
iiiit of pleasure, whidhi dcjciipies titit pdrt olF 
thfe world, and of busiriess, which distracts 
mndfliefr; froiii a too passidnirte love of society 
in tnany ; from feverish habits of dissipation in 
tttore; and from a fatal impatierice of solitude 
and recollection in almost alU 

But, hy whichsoever of these causes the vice 
Htf inco'fisideratidn, we have now before us, is 
^ocliiced and nourished, it is of the most 
tiiahgtiant isort, and being t^ady to brahdh out 
itftb mkhy otliers, should be resolutely checked 
t<nd sr^jirdsed. Thotr^ tK^ *fe HaaiiBg 
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directly criminal in the pursuit which takes us 
from ourselves, it is always dangerous to losjB 
sight of what we are, and whither we are 
going, and may be fatal. For, not to believe, 
and not to call to mind what we believe, i? 
nearly the same thin^. And when a tempta- 
tion meets us thus unprepared, it wants no 
assistance frqm infidelity, but is secure of 
prevailing by its own strength, under cover of 
our inattention. 

Such, I doubt not, is the sad experience 
of thousands, every day; while yet the mis- 
judging world, that part of it, especially, 
whose interest it is to suppose that all men 
are equally destitute of religious principles, 
rashly conclude that there is no faith, where 
there is so much folly. ^' These hypocrites, 
say they, are convicted of the same unbelief, 
which they perpetually object to us:" Alas, 
no: they are convicted of inconsequence, 
only. 

Not that this consideration excuses their 
guilt: it even aggravates and inflames it. For, 
when one thingj only, is needful, and they^ 
know \% to be so, not to retain a practical, an 
habitual sense of it, but to suffer every trifle 
to mislead, every sudden gust pf passion to 
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drive theiu from the hope and end of their 
callings argues an extreme depravity of mind^ 
and deserves a harsher name than we com- 
monly give to this conduct. 

However, soften it to ourselves, as we wHJ, 
under any fashionable denomination, the spirit 
must be cured of this vice, or the promises of 
the Gospel are lost upon us. And the proper 
remedy is but one. We must resolve, at all 
events, to acquire the contrary habit of consi- 
deration. We. must meditate much and often 
on w^hat we believe : we must force our minds 
to dwell upon it: we must converse more with 
ourselves, how bad company soever we take 
that to be, and less with the world, which so 
easily dissipates our thoughts, and oversets our 

best resolutions. 

» 

If we would but every day set apart a small 
portion of our time, were it but a few minutes, 
to supplicate the grace of God, and to say se- 
riously to ourselves; / believe the promises^ 
and I acknowledge the authority of the 
gospel; (and less than this, who can think 
excusable in any man, whatever his condition 
of life rtiay be, that calls himself a Christian^) 
this short and easy discipline, regularly pur- 
sued, and, on no pretence whatever, intermitted. 
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%duld 'preseirtly eJBfect the cure we so ihUidSx 
waiit^ iahd restore the sickly mind to its health 
tod vigour. 

3. Still, there may be a general belief in the 
pt6in\^en of the ,Go^pel, ahd a good degree of 
litt^ntion to them, and yet "men may be bnt 
little inipressed Ibly what they thus believfe aitid 
Consider, ^is affection of the mind is kJilie- 
thnes experienced, but has hardly acquired a 
distihct name. Let us call it, if you please^ a 

tiEi^toNESS, or INSENSTBItlTY O^ rfEART; whidi, 

90 for as it proceeds from ndturail cdmtittition, 
is a inisfortune only; but, when Cherished 6t 
cten neglected by us, it b^cotnCs a fault. 

The danger df it lies here, lest by seeink 
with indifference the most important objectf 
of our hopes and fears, we come by degrees tQ 
neglect or overlook them; to question, perhaps^ 
the reality of f hem ; or, to lose, hoWever, tHt 
benefit which even a calm view of these ob- 
jects, when frequently set before the miifd^ 
tniust'tieeds convey to us* 

The rule in this case plainly is. To prescril)^ 
to ourselves liuch la regimen as is piroper to 
(ionrect this tjliritual leihargy: that is, to sti<p 
Mtilate the sluggish mibd by ttie mbstt poiguaifit 



ifefleklons; tp1>rtng the objects of our faith as 
licar stad ck)he to us as we can; to Jwiiht ih^fit 
in ihe liveliest colotirs 6f ^fhe 'im^giiiatiofi^ 
which, when touched Itfsdf, *^i!y sets 'fire *fo 
the Sections ; and, abdve iifl, *to ^k6ep itor ^ 
intently and sf&ai}y 'iipbn them. 



' We 'niiiy'See 1he iitiKtyof this regimen, ^in a 
is fif iniliiir fa> every body. 



When we look forward to the end of life, it 
appears at a vast distance* Hie many, or the 
few years, that he before us, take up a great 
deal of room in the mind, and present the idea 
of a long, and almost' interminable duration. 
He^ce the fatal security in which we most of 
US live, as conceiving that, when so much time 
is on our hands, we need not be soUicitous to 
make the most of it. 

^ut'that all this is a mere delusion, we ttiay 
see "by looking back on the tiine that is already 
etapsed. ^e have lived in this world, twenty, 
Yorty, It may be, many more years : yet, ih 
reftecfirig on this space, we find it jiist ho- 
ithihg : the several parts of it run together iu 
^IQie iiiihd, and the first moment of our exist- 
Tehce 'seenib almost to 'touch upon the present. 
Now, by'anticipatingfhis Experience, and ap- 
ply hig*^it to 'the remaining Jieribdof ourliv^. 
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we may satisfy ourselves, that the years to 
come will pass away as rapidly, and, when 
gone, will appear as inconsiderable as the past; 
and the effect of this anticipation must be, to 
convince us, that no part of this brief term is 
to be trifled with,^ or unimproved. 

Then, again, we have the power of imaging 
to ourselves, in a very lively manner, the cir- 
cumstances in which death surprises very 
many thoughtless persons every day ; and what 
we should feel in their situation. 

Lay then these two things together ; make 
the shortness of life, and the terrors of an 
unprepared death, the frequent object of your 
meditation; and see if the most callous mind 
will not presently be much affected by them. 

4. The fourth and last vice of the spirit, 
which I have time to mention to you, is 
rather, perhaps, to be accounted a complication 
of vices. But what I mean is that unhappy 
turn of mind which prompts many persons to 
elude the effects of faith, reflexion, and even 
a lively sense, in matters of religion, by certain 
tricks of SOPHISTRY, which they practise on 
themselves. They believe, and they would 
gladly obtain^ the promises of the gospel, but 
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repentance, they suppbse^ will supply the 
place of uniform obedience: they will repent^ 
but not yet; there is time enough, and fitter 
fpr that purpose, when passion cools, and the 
beat of life is over: or, they fancy to them- 
selves an inexhaustible fund of goodness ia 
their religjibu ; the terms of it may .not be ri- 
gidly insisted upon ; the promises may not be 
so conditional as they seem to be; and the 
threats, without doubt, will not be punctuaHy 
executed. At the worst, there is no need to 
despair of mercy, considering the frailty of 
man, and the infinite merits of the Re- 
deemer. 

Such reasonings as these argue a depraved 
mind, and tend, further, to deprave it. But 
your good sense prevents me in the confutation 
of them. I would only observe, that this vice 
is,, as I said, a complicated one: for, together 
with the unfairness and disingenuity (which 
belongs to all sophistry, as such) we have here 
united (what is too common in religious 
sophistry) a great deal of unwarrantable pre- 
sumption. 

The remedy in the case is. To cultivate in 
ourselves a modest and ingenuous love of 
truth ; an awful reverence of the revtaled v»ord. 
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aM thttt shnpticrty of heart which «chides all 
Wtti^ce 8hd refineineitit. 

iFVom m^se so p^Tnicious vices of the spirit^ 
then^ tliat is, from a Jluctuating faith, an 
%vc6nstd&dte levitt/,' Bti inctpprehemive diead- 
ness of Tiearty and a perverse sopJtistieat 
abuse of the understanding, let us emancipate 
ourselves hy a firm., attentive, vigorous, and 
ingenuous depetidance on the promises of the 
^spel; from these defilements, I say, in par- 
ticular (having shaken ofi* the other tnott 
tbrdid corrupfiohs of the Jlesh and spirit) 
let us anxiously cleanse our minds, with the 
view oi perfecting holiness , as the text ad- 

ttkAlilfties, tK THE FEAR OF GOD. 

This last clause is by no means an insignia- 
cant one; as ye will see by recollecting, that 
thife true temper of a OiVistian is, hope mixed 
Vith fear; hope, to ailimate his courage, and 
*^ear, to quicken his attention. For, unle^ 
this principle of fear, not a servile, but filial 
fear, inform the soul and invigorate its func- 
tionSy we shall be for from perfecting 
nouKESS; we sliall at best exhibit in our 
Ihres btit some bn^ken, detached, incoherent 
"ptrcehr of it A steadj', uniform piety, 
«M9i i» begets Ihtt hope, \ehick ^maketk not 



ashamed^ y is only 'kejpt up by a constant 
watchfulness and i^ircumspectieii; which our 
probationary state plainly demands, and which 
nothing \ixtt the fear of €&m{ effectually 
^ecur^s. . . 
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1. Tim. iii. l6. 

Withmrt controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness : God was manifest in thejlesk ; 
Justified in the spirit; seen of Angels; 
preached to the Gentiles ; believed on in the 
world ; received up into glory. 

J. HE inspired writers^ sometimes, dilate on 
the articles of the Christian religion ; pursue 
&em separately^ and at length, for the fuller 
and more distinct information of the faithful. 
ScHnetimes, again, they give them to us, as it 
were, in clusters : they accumulate their awful 
doctrines and discoveries, to strike and astonish 
the mind with their united force. 
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This last is the method of the text^ which I 
shall a h'ttle open and explain ; but so as to 
conform myself to the Apostle's purpose in 
giving a brief collective view of Christianity, 
that, the whole of it being seen together, we 
may be the more sensibly affected by it. 

1 . This great mystery of godliness opens 
with — God manifest in the flesh. ' 

When the scheme of man's redemption was 
laid, it was not thought fit that an Apostle, 
a prophet, a man like ourselves, no nor an 
Angel or Archangel, should be the instrument 
of it; but that the word of God, the Son of 
Gody nay God himself (as he is here and else- 
where^ called) should take this momentous 
office upon him : that heaven should stoop to 
earth, and that the divine nature should conde- 
scend to leave the mansions of glory, inshrine 
itself in a fleshly tabernacle, should be made 
man J, should dwell among us, and die for zts^ 

- If you ask, why may not a ixutn, or angel, 
. have sufficed to execute this purpose of man's 

f For which reason it is not necessaiy for me to entex; 
into the controversy^ that divides the critics, concemina^ 
the authentic reading of this part of the text. 



sftlyajipn; or, ijf oijly this divirie. pcjipon ipas 
^qual tp it^ why he did not ralhi^r s^isume a 
glpii^^^d, than pur mortal body ; why it wa« 
n^c^s^ fpi; bini to inherit all our ipfirmtdes 
(sin only excepted,) and yet be conceived, in 
so extraordinary a. manner of the holy Spirit; 
nay, and why he should be so conceived, and 
\f>vx oC a vvf^^n^ (a miracle of t,hat pecuUai* sprt 
as scarce seei|)5 ca^^ble of proojf, and, in faf?t, 
i$ only proved indirectly by the subsequent life 
and charactei; and history of this<livine person) : 
If you ask these, and. a hundred other such 
questions, I an/^wer readily and frankly, / 
jjrnoir not : B,ut then consider, that rmf igno^ 
^nce, th^t is, any mah*s i^orance, of the 
reasons why tliese things were done,^ is no argu- 
nient, not so n>uch as a presumption agaimt 
there being reasons, n^y, and the best reasons, 
for so mysterious a dispensation. Consider, 
too, that th^se mysteries no way contradict 
apy cleai; principle of your own reason : all that ' 
appears is, that you should not have expected, 
previously to the revelation of it, such a design 
to be formed ; and that, now it is revealed, 
you do not understand why it waa socond/ucti^d. 
But we are just in the same state of igoai*aiice> 
with regard to almost every part of the divine 
conduct. This world, so unquestionably the 
work o^ infinite \visdom and goodness,, is noty 
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in numberless respects, what we should expect 
it to have been ; of many parts we see not the 
use and end; in some, there is the appear- 
ance of deformity ; in others, of mischief; in 
all, when attentively considered, of something 
above, or beside, our apprehension. 

Such then being the case of the natural world, 
why may not the moral have its depths and 
difficulties r You see God in the creation : 
why not in redemption? In the former, he 
condescends, according to our best philosophy, 
to manifest himself in the meanest reptile,, all 
whose instincts he immediately prompts, and 
whose movements he directs and governs : why 
then might he not manifest himself iii man, 
though in another manner, and by an union 
with him still more close and intimate ? 

But I pursue these questions no farther. It 
is enough that, admitting the fact, on the faith 
of the revelation itself, we see a wonderful 
goodness and condescension in this whole pro- 
cedure : that we understand the importance of 
having such a saviour and guide and example of 
life, as God manifest in the jie$h\ that we are 
^ led to conceive, with astonishment, of the 
dignity of mian, for whose sake the Godhead 
assumed our nature, and, at the same lime^ 

vou vn. F 
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#HH cbnirtertiation^ of the gtrilt of iteati, for 
thfe ^toiifeihetrt df Ithich this ai^suinptidh, With 
all its cohy^^nces, beci^fiie necessary. 

i 

God fnunife^ in the fleshy is then the ^rnrf 
chapter of this iwysterious book : and' yet, as 
mysterious as it is, full of the clearest and most 
thioiiiehtbtjd instruction. 

2. The second is, that this wonderfully coui- 
|)ouhded person 'Was justified in the spiRit : 
that is, iy, ht throiigh the Spirit: another 
hiystery, whfeh, howeter, acquaints us with 
thiis ftkcti *hAt a thiixl divine person ministei^ 
in. the great work of our redemption. 

And his ministry was seen in directing the 
ancient prophets to foretell the Redeemer's 
coming*; in accomplishing his miraculous 
conception ^ ; in assisting at hi« baptism ® ; ia 
conducting him through his temptation ^ ; in 
giving him the power to cast out devils, which 
is exprefesly said to be hy the Spirit of God^ j 
in raising hiln from the dead, by which event 
he was declared the Son of God with power y 
according to the spirit of ?u)Uness^ ; in descend- 

* S Pet 1^1. b Matth.i, 18. 

c Matth.iii. 16. d Matth.iv.i. 

^ Matth. 3fcu, ^8. f Rom. i. 4. 1 Pet. iii, 18. 
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ifig oa hUdiaciples on .tl^ ^^M F^ntf costs ; 
in bestowing diversities of miraculous., gi%j^ 
upotx them, for the confirmation of his doctrine, 
ahd the profiag^tion* <of it thp^^Hgh the wtfAd ; 
a|id lastly in sanctifying ^d ilH)j^inatin|^ 'th^ 
&ithf ul of all times and pl^ices^ 

In aill these ways* (and if there be any 
other) Jesu^ W2iS justified^ that ?s; his commit 
sibn was authenticated by the testimony dPthlfe 
Holy Spirit, Here, again, %any curious 
questions may be asked : but what we clearly 
ieam is, the iiwful relation we bear to the 
Holy Ghost, as co-operating in the scheme of 
man^s redemption ; and the infinite dignity of 
that scheme itself, the executioii of Which re^ 
quired the agency of that transcendantly divine 
person. 

• • • * "^ • 

• .J ' . • 

. J^Stheyto the mystery of godliness has been 

^oubly mysterious, ^ Ij^ng.^Tgipped up \xi the 

jg^^jj^niprehjensible e? sejt^ce of the D^ity. It npw 

.j^f;K3|2i», f^ it >yer^,^ through thi? cloud of^glory, 

ijipd gives itself to ^e soi^e^ehat distinctly f^^p- 

|>r^hend€s(jl by i^s. . 

r 

» • « • ■ 

* Actsii: f i \^ \ Cor.^ai. 11. 

. i 1 C9r. vi. U. John xv. ^6. 
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3. In the hext view we have of the Re- 
<ieeiner, as being seen of angbls. 

We have some grounds from anal(^ to 
eonclude/ that^ as there is a scale of beings be* 
low us^ there is ako one above us: at least, 
the conclusion has been pretty generally drawn : 
and the beHef almost universal of such a scale 
ascendii^ from us to God, though the uppers 
most fbUnd of it still be- at an infinite distance 
from his throne. But the direct, indeed th^ 
only solid proof of its existence^ is the revealed 
word, which speaks of Angels and Archangels^ 
-Gzy myriads^ of them, disposed into difierent 
ranks^ and rising above each other in a won- 
derful harmony and proportion. 

Such is the idea which scripture gives us of 
the invisible world. Now, to raise our minds 
to some just apprehension of the great scheme 
of our redemption, it represents that w'orld, 
as being ptlt in motipn by that scheme, as 
attentive and earnest to look into it^x and^ 
to exalt our conceptions of the Redeeihar 
himself, it speaks of that world as being in 
^ubj^tion to him; of all its inhabitants, the 
highest in place and dignity, as serving in his 
retinue^ and paying homage to his person?. 

kHeb.xii.22. 

1 1 Pet.L 10, 11, 12. «^ Hcb. i. 6. 
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They accordingly ministered, to him in this 
capacity, when they celebrated his birth in the 
fields of Bethlehem" ; when they took part with 
him in his triumphs over the adversary in the 
desart^: when they flew to strengthen him in 
his last agonies P; when they attended, in their 
robes of state to grace his resurrection ^ : and 
when they ranked themselves, with all ob- 
servance, ^ about liim^ as he w^nt up intp 
heaven'. 

Of the angehyHtx&iy he was seen, pn all these, 
and doubtless other, occasions. But how was 
he seen ? With love and wonder unspeakable, 
when they saw ^ their Lord and Master thus 
humbling himself for the sake of man ; when 
they contemplated this bfight effulgence of the 
Deity, the express image of his person *, veiling 
all his glories in flesh, and, 

— low-rooft beneath the shies, 

as our great poet sublimely represents his hu- 
miliation ^ 

» Luke ii. 13. o Matth.iv. 11. 

f Luke xxii. 43. 

q Matth. xxviiii 3. Litke xxiv. 4. u fo-OfiVco-tv ar^«77tfV«(ix. 

T Acts i. 10. « Heb. i. 3. 



Still the mijfstery cbtiti^ties, though it now 
submits itself to the scrutiny of oiir senses • for 
it follows, 

4. That Tie waS preacheI) to the otn-^ 

TiLfeS. 

To entet mto the full meaning of this clause^ 
we are to reflect^ That, when the nations of 
the earth had so prodigiously corrupted them- 
selves as to lose the memory of the true religion, 
and to give themselves over to the most abolni- 
nafble itnpieties, it pleased God to select one 
faithful family from the rest of the degenerate 
world, and in due tiine to advance it into a 
numerous people ; which he vouchsafed to take 
into a near relation to hirtiself, and, by a sin- 
gular policy, to preserve distinct and separate 
from the surrounding tribes of Idolater. 
Henceforth, the Jews (for of that {people I 
speak) considered themselves as the sole favour- 
ites of Heaven (as they were, indeed, the sole 
worshippers of the true G6d), and all the 
heathen as the outcasts of its providence. 

This notion, in process of time, became so 
rooted in them, that when Jesus now appeared 
in Judea, they were ready to engross all his 
favours to themselves, and thought it strange 
and incredible, that any part of them should be 



cionfefred ,^ ^e re^r^ate ]^e|tj^\en. So 4htt 
he himself was obliged to proceed wijth ^uc^ 
caution in opening the extent of his commis- 
sion, and St. Paul every wj;i^re speaks {o/\the 
design to save the Gentiles $ms ^the iprofoui^^^^t 
mystery, as that which had been ^ept s&pr}^ 
since the world began ^. 

In the mean time, the riiercy of God had 
much krger views, and sent the Messiah to be 
the saviour of all meUy espe6iatly of them, 
out of every nation, that believe^. 

But this mercy, so mysterious to the Jews, 
could not be much less so to the Gentiles, who 
must feel how disproportioned the blessing was 
to any deserts of man; and who saw how 
enormous arid how general that corruption was, 
which in all likelihood must exclude them from' 
it. Thus it might reasonably be matter of ^^- 
lent tvondery^ to both parties, to hear CifeW^f 
preached to the Gentiles : only, this latter 
(of which party we ourselves are) might say 
with a peculiar exultation, what the Jews, even 
in glorifying the Author of it, were not, with- 
out some reluctance, brought to acknowledge ; 

li' Rote. xvi. 25. X I Tim. iv. 10. 

y Acts xi. IS. iSo'up^ftO'ay. 
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Then hath Cro4, aUo^ to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life. 

And if the surprize be deservedly great to 
hear Christ preached to the Gentiles, it must 
in all reason grow upon us to find, 

5. In the succeeding link of this mj/sterious 
chain, that he was even believed on in the 
WORLD ; that is, in the world both of Jews and 
Gentiles ; in the former, to a certain extent ; 
and, in the latter, to one which, though not 
universal, is truly astonishing. 

Of the Jeyvs it is affirmed, that multitudes ' 
of them believed : and what especially redounds 
to their honour and to our benefit, is, that out 
of the Jewish believers were taken those fa- 
voured servants of God, that opened the door 
of faith to the Gentiles, aud became his instru- 
ments in conveying the light of the Gospel to 
all generations. And, considering the inve- 
terate prejudices of that people, such a mea- 
sure of faith, and guch effects of it, could not 
well have been expected frqm that quarter. 

But then, for the Gentiles, it is astonishing 
to observe how quick and how geneval their 

2 Acts V. 14. 
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conversion to the iaith was : so that all men 
seemed to press * into the kingdom of God ^ and, 
as it were, to take it hy violence ^. For, withfn 
forty years from the death of Christ, the sound 
of the Gospel had gone out into all landa^ ; 
and, in less than thr^ centuri^ from that 
event, the empire itself, that is, all the civil- 
ized' part of the earth, became Christian : and 
this, in spite of every obstruction, which th^ 
lusts of men, operating with " all their force, 
and confederated together, could throw in the 
way of the new religion. 

So mightily grew the word of God, and 
prevailed^! audit still prevails : not every where 
indeed, nor any where to that degree in which, 
we trust, it one day will ; but to a certsiin de- 
gree over a great part of the globe, and espe- 
cially in the more enlightened parts of it : . an 
evident proof, that reason is congenial witli 
faith ; and that nothing but ignorance, cor- 
rupted by vice, can hold out against the cros;i 

of Jesus. 
» 
Yet this power, of the cross must be thought 
prodigious ; since its pretensions are so high, 
and its doctrine so pure^ that, in a world over- 

* Luke xTi. 16. *» Mattk. xi. 12. 

« Ps. xjK. 4. Matth, xsiv. 14. ^ Acts xU. ^0. 
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growa with presumption and vioe^ it QQfd4 
»ever .have Hiade its w^y to so much considerai' 
tSyiif if 4hi^ hand of God had tK>t be^n wjitb it. 

Such is the mystery tof Christ beli^Vfed m in 
tit world! 

Bat HOW the Apostle, whoh^d digressed f 
little from his main subject, or rather had.$gik> 
tic^ted some part of it, returns, from the 
efifects which Christianity was to haye on the 
world, to the person of its divine Author ; who^ 

as it follows in the 

« 

6. Sixtliy and last clause of rthis panegy rick^ 

WAS RECEIVED UP JNTO GLOKV. 

And this circumstance was proper to «hut up 
BO stupendous a scene. ' It opened with a view 
of God manifest intkejleshy degraded, eclipsed, 
obscured by this material vestment ; yet emerg- 
ing out of its dark ^hade through the counte- 
nance of the spirit, and by the ministry of 
angels; then shining out in the face of the 
GentileSy and gradually ascending to his meri- 
dian height in the conversion of the whole 
world. Yet was this prize of glory to be won 
by a long and painful conflict with dangers, 
sufferings, and death ; in regard to which last 



en^my (the AVotet alatmiifigof s41) the Apostfe 
affirms, that if was not passibi^Jhr ^^ tHuine 
u person to hb holden &fit «• It foll<yti«, dieref^ 
fore, naturally and propeilty^ {to i4ndioate the 
Redeemer's honour, and to replace him in that 
celestial state, from which he had desd^ddd), 
that, in his own person, he trTCfm|ftied h^fet 
hell and the grave, and went up visibly into 
heaven ; there to sit down at the right hand of 
the Father, till, his great mediatorial scheme 
being accomplished, he himself shall volunta- 
rily quit the distinction of his name and place, 

and GOD SHALL BE ALL IN ALL^, 

On this brief comment on the te^t, thud far 
unfolded to you, I have but one reflexion to 
make. Ye will not derive from it a clearer in- 
sight into the reasons of all the wonders pre- 
sented to you : for I undertook only to lay be- 
fore you those wonders themselves ; not to 
account to you for them : but, if ye feel your- 
selves touched with a view of these things ; if 
ye find your hearts impressed with an awful 
sense of your divine religion, atid nourished^ 
in the faith of it, then will ye be in a way to 
reap that fruit from this cliscourse, which is 
better than all wisdom and all knowledg<e ; the 

* Acts ii. 24. ^ 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
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irait of HOtlNBSS^ in this short but unspeakably 
momentous stage of your existence; and of 
HAPPINESS without measure, and without end^ 
in the kingdom of glory. 



/ 
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Isaiah L U, 

BekaU, all ye that kindle ajire, that compass 
yourselves about with sparks ; ff^alk in the 
light of yourjire^ and in the sparks which 
ye have kindled : This shall ye have of my 
handy ye shall lie down in sorrow. 

1 HJ^ expression^ vie see, is figurative. B7 
the^^e kindled, and the sparks, withwldch 
men compass, themselves about, may, indeed, 
be understood any of those worldly comforts, 
^uch as^honours^ riches, and pleasures, which 
the generality of men are studious to procure 
tb themselves ; and in the light of which >they 
love to walk, as being tha^ which, in their 
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opinion^ contributes most to warm, to chear^ 
and illustrate human life. 

The effect, however, of these comforts, is, 
that thiyvvi^pQSisess^rhe Inrg^t jfliarqi of them, 
and seek for no other, lie down in sorrow : 
that is, their lives are without joy, and their 
end is witbotri; hope^ ^»TbisJs the recompense, 
which they receive from the hand of God; as 
might easily be shewn, if my purpose, at this 
time, were to enlarge on that common-place in 
morals, the unsatisfactory nature of all earthy 
enjoyments. 

But my design is to engage your thoughts on 
a diflferent argument, to which the letter et the 
text more directly leads us. For light, in all 
languages, is tlie emblem of knowledge ; which 
b to tlie mind, what tliat is to the eye r And, 
tlie speaker in the t^<t being God himself, we 
are naturally led to interpret tliat light, of re- 
t^gkms kmmtedgc ; thsM genial- j^fe, whidi, 
fiiofe tliMi tlie Sub itself is necessary to warm 
<Mir f^irite, aiul f^de our steps through di(e 
:^oM Mid dark p«ssiqee of this life. 

Tli^ ^i^9t)oii i$^ Wheditr we are to kiiidle 
ihW /&r« for oworives ; or« wliedier we ahoirid 
mtderivi^H^ if we h^ve it ia our power ao to 



"doy immediately from heaven : Whfetihfar i*fe 
shall do best to walk in the light of dhMe feiv 
sparhsy which our Reason is able to strike out 
ifot US, on the »ubj<dct of religion ; or, ^diefiier 
it will -not be our iiiterest^ mt|d should not be 
)dur choice, to take the benefit of that pure and 
^t^dy flame, which Revektion holds dot to us. 



'..r 



The text, in a severe, indignant irony, Tefcis 
us to the former of these expedients, the better 
to excite our attention to the latter. y^f0alkj 
«ays the Almighty, kddres^ng himself to the 
idolaters of human reason, Walk, in the light 
ef yattr ^e, Mnd in tht sparks wMck ye^have 
kitfdied. But to what «id is this advice given ? 
To one, they little dreamt of, and Would surely 
avoid — This ye shall have of my hand, m re- 
^oftApenie of all your speculations. Ye shall lie 
ddiiEfn in sorroii\ ' 

'^ 'It seems, then^ to be the ^i^rpose of the text, 
<» iiitukate this great truth, J%at Revelation 
is the xmly sure uM cdmf or table guide in mdt^ 
ters vffeiigzon. Aad^, to second this^ purpose, 
fio energetically expressed by tfee prophet, I 
would now shew you,- that afT the sparks of 
(tamefn knowledge, o^ thi^ imjjortant subj^t, 
ate but smoke ', aftd all thejSrtf, which'hutilan 
genius or industry can kindle at the altar of 
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humnn reason^ ice itself ; when compared witii 
the light and heat of divine Revelation. 

I SUPPOSE, that we are all convinced of what 
the voice of nature so loudly proclaims, that 
there is a God, a moral governor of the world ; 
and that we are intimately related to him, and 
dependant upon him. The sum of our reli- 
gious inquiries will then be 

I^ IVhat we are to doy in order to obtain 
the favour of that God : And 

IL What that favour is, which, when wie 
have done our best, we have reason to ex- 
pect from him. 

Now, it will be easy^ to shew, that the issue 
of our best reason, in the former of these en- 
quiries, is suspense and doubt ; and despair, 
or disappointment, in the latter. It will ap* 
pear, that we cannot assure ourselves of the 
means, by which the favour ©f Heaven is, to be 
obtained ; and that the highest degree of favour, 
we have a right to claim, is not that to which 
we aspire. So fated are we, when trusting to 
the &int, delusive light of our own minds, on 
this gnat^ this only important subject, to lie 
d/ovpn tJi sorrow. 
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. !• To begin with the consideifatioiii .of f§hat 
we are to do^ in m'der to obtain the fmkmr^ 
God. . M. ! .•'.•■• ■ 



.< < 



, That we are to tvorsMp God, will .^ ailioWed 
by all reasonable theists. 

\ ■ 

But in what way is be to 'be irofshif>|)6d ? 
By GIFTS ji^NOD OFFtHiiiOJ^? i^ ft gilBa* bait df 
die woHd: haj believeJ^ Btft, by what-^ts 
mndo^ringSy hotOy*utid'^km, &iM*WkliP&^ atlfl 
btf uihom pmnenU^} Aik all inctUfet^ht tb 
hiln, afid isi IH> pi^ferei^ce due to it^ above 
otbar^ ? or, may x^^ ttiy ^flfeirtrtg fo^sl^ ftS ttthre*, 
iinless UDdde in a c^tafim niimn&r ?» ' fe'h of no 
ndkn»e»t with what ri/^ I t^n^ir Aby' ^§ t6 
God? Ai«€ all seasons equaJly ftt; aiier aH 
jfirfuce^ equally pare 5^ are all permns e(\{x^f 
baifowed, ,for the oblation of thetti ? 

Or, again, are gifts and offerings, to the 
lofd of all things,. impertitieM and taiit? And 
ii^ ray teVerewce of him to be expressed by acts 

df AiiU'-I^lNlA V ITpNANCEy »nd MOHTlPICA/riOK f 

So the^ious erf ali times have v^y geoeraMy 
cdnceifredt But by what penimbe, to wfa^at end 
r«fcrredy to what degree cart^ieA^i and liowlong 
conAimifed?' .:■••• ■■ -t)-.- .../;••• 
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We may think of these questions, and of 
ouTfielves, what we will. But such questions, 
as these, have been asked by wise men, and, 
when those wise men had only to take council 
of their own reason, have rarely been answered 
to their satisfaction. 

Or, let us advance a step further, and say 
that our dependance on God is to be signified, 
and his favour obtained, by prayer : that gifU 
are mercenary, and penance servile; both, a 
manifest affront to the all-sufficient and all-mer^ 
cifiil Deity; and that the supplications of a 
devout mind are the only incense fit for heaven. 
Be it so: Good and wise men have at all- times 
thought highly of prayer; and are generally 
agreed in r^ommending it as the most becom- 
ing expression of human piety. But here 
again, doubts and difiiculties meet us. How 
are we to pray, and for whut ? 

Are all forms of address equally acc^table 
to him, we adore ? The Gentile world thought 
not : they were solicitous to petition their Gods 
in a certain style, and to gain their ear by some 
£ivourite appellation. Let this, again, pass for 
a scruple of superstition. Still, is it indifferent 
with what sentiments we approach the throne of 
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God, and with what ideas of his nature and 
attributes we prostrate ourselves before him ? 
If those sentiments or ideas be not suited, in 
some degree, to the majesty of that great beings 
16 there no danger that we may dishonour, may 
injure, may insult him by our addresses ? May 
not our very prayers become affronts, and our 
praises, blasphemies? 

And is it so easy to think justly on this mys- 
terious subject, as that reason, every man's 
own reason, can instruct him? What if two 
or three divine men of the pagan world guessed 
right? Was their opinion any rule, was it 
even any authority, to the bulk of worshippers * ? 

But say, that it was their own fault to mis-^ 
conceive of the Deity: still, for what shall 
they pray to him ? For every thing, they 
want or wish? But thus, they would most 
commonly pray amiss, for what they should 
pray against, for what would corrupt and hurt 
them. 

a '' What this or that philosopher delivered, was but a 
saying of his. Mankind might hearken to it^ or reject it> 
as tl^ey pleased ; or^ as it suited their interest^ passions^ 
principles^ or humours. They were under no obligation ; 
the opinion of this, or that philosopher, was of no autho- 
rity." lioCK*, v. H. p. 578. fol. Lond. 1759. 

G 2 
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These diffiqulties, with regard both to the 
mode and matter of this duty^ appeared ao 
great to the old masters, of wisdom^ that some ^ 
ef them thought it the highest effort of human 
wit^ to form a reasonable prayar ; and others 
supposed that none but God himself could in«« 
struct man how to do it «. 

« 

There is a way, indeed, to cut these diffi- 
culties short ; which is, by maintaining, as 
iome^ have done, that prayer is no duty at all; 
but a vain super^uous observance, justly ranked 
with the fancies of superstition: that God is 
not honoured by any external, no, nor by apy 
mental, applications to him : that a good con- 
science ® is true piety, and a spotless life, the 
only religion. 

Admit this exalted idea of divine worship ; 
yet, where shall we find, among the sons of 
Adam, one such worshipper ? Who shall lay 
claim to that conscience, or this life ? Wherq» 
is the man, that passes a single day, an hour 

^ The Stoics. 'O<ro(poj — juowj "Mc ri;|acr0a». See Ca-, 
saub. ad Sat. 11. Persii. 
c Plato. Alcib. 11. 

^ The Epicureans of old and modem times. 
* ^- incoctttiD generoso pectus honesto. 

PIB8IV9. 



sfclmdrtj^withbtt doing that which he dilght 
Htt>ttodo, or dtttitting sfoteiewhit hfe otrght 0' 
hibve done? And tthat ttiultitades are thite, 
who cdvef themselves with infatny, andi*ith 
Cfimei? 

And trhat sh^ll the tl-eiftbling tnlnd d6> wlieft 
it looks up, as at tin^s it cfttmot help doing/ 
to that God, who is of purer eyes^ than to he- 
hold iniquity f 

R&pent, it will be said : that sp^ied of pl^ty 
is alf-powerful with Heaven ; ft can efiad^ siii,^ 
tod restore tranquillity. 

. Here, again, the general sense of mankind 
runs another way. For, if it be so clear, ^hisiti 
repentance alone has this virtue, how, came the^ 
idea of atonement and expiation into the 
world ? and whence the almost universal prac- 
tice of propitiatory sacrifices ? 

It is easy, no doubt, to ]f)rand this disposi^ 
tion of the human liiind, as so many bttiers, 
with the opprobrious name of superstition. 
Let us see, then, what the merits and claimf 
are, of Repentance itself. 

A man offends against God, an4 the sense of 
his own iqind. On reflexion (what qin he clo 
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less ?) . he repents ; and (if it please God) » 
forgiven. But passion revives ; he offends again^ 
and repents again ; and so goes on, through his 
whole life, in a course of alternate transgression, 
and repentance. And is this all the claim he 
has to be received, at length, into the favour of 
God, that he never sinned, though he did it 
cveiy day, but he was sorry for it ? 

Yes, you will say. If my brother trespass 
against me seven times in a day^ and seven 
times in a day turn again and repent^ I am 
bound by the law of Christ himself to forgive 
him ^. And will God be less placable, than his 
creature man is required to be & ? 

This rule of conduct is very fit to be observed 
by one offender towards another : but is it past 
a doubt that it will, that it must take place 
between God and man ? we are bound to this 
repeated, this continual forgiveness of others, 
by a sense of our common infirmities. h£ has 
a government to support ; of what extent, over 
what worlcis, and how connected with this, no 
man may say: And what would become of 
government in this world, if every convict was 
to be pardoned on repentance ? 

' LuKexriL 4. 

% See this ai^ument urged by Mr. Locke^ V. IL p. 574. 
fbl. Lcuid. 1759. 
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Nor is it Enough to reply^ ihat human go* 
vemors cannot pronounce on the sincerity of 
«uch repentance. If they could, Aiey would 
certainly not regulate their proceedingai by th^t 
considefation* The law has denounced a penal* 
ty on such a crime: And the public interest 
requires that the penal tyy for es;amp^sake^ b« 
inflicted. 

Something, like this, may be true of God*s 
moral government. No man can say, it is riotl 
And therefore repentance, as plausible as itit 
plea may appear, can never free the guilty mmd 
from all apprehension, 

' But another dreadful circumstance -attends 
this matter. We often satirfy ourselves, that 
we repent of a past crime : Yet we ^commit that 
erime again; perhaps the very Aext hour. 
Can we call that repentance sincere ? Or, have 
we a right to conclude that God,..wiio *9ees 
through all the prevarication and duplicity of 
our hearts, must accept «uch repentance, on 
•our profession of it ? Let what virtue thetQ will 
be in repentance, when seen by the unerring, 
eye ofOod to be true and' unfeigned, how shalji 
man reckon on the efficacy of it, when he may 
so easily mistake, and cannot certainly know 
the real worth and chi^racter of what he ealk 
repentance ? 



; Hfice tbeli^ !whether we •cpiittider wh«t the 
moiraL jdlvibutes of the Deity, (tnd hit righteoiiA 
gOFemmefat,. may demand; or whether w« 
regard the weakness and inefiicacy of our best 
imvpQses ; diere is ro6m enough for the terrors 
JaBiZseligioii to invade and possess 'the mind^ tfk 
spifo'.of alji that Reas<;m can do to-repell^/ot 
dislodge them from it. 



*•* '< t 



./'r^er alJi in co^ai^ppl.^tioi^; <)f jrti?]t infinite 

TWl^.Yilwk ^WtFTWWl^ the thro«?.^CGod!, w4 
fff tlje ;ip|i5n^<iy i^ci^ent to frail, B^»n^r. aw 
lyi^g jlj9,jwip^se {as it is our ooimnon intor^t 
to do) that rispentancey at all tiipes^, and how 
oft soever renewed, is a ground, on which he 
iMjz: i^^eatonaMy buiM fair hopes aiid chearful 
te^ctadons; > To • repent, is always the best 
thiiig we can db: It is always a conduct right in 
itself!; and^ assuch,'is ii^titled, we will say, oq 
th« principles of ifiatural religion, to the divine 
aeeeptanee- 



. . t f « i ^ 
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' Bv^i what deed; that acceptakce import ^ 
The vmtariiof eternal Ufe ? A remis sion ofaU 
funiahmei^t^? \or, only an abatement of it 9 
Here, ^aiiiy Iresh difficuhies start up, and 
«:oaie to he eomsidered, 

W. Undc^rtbe second general head of this 
discourse; in which it was proposed to inquife> 



_ . • • • 

Wfmt ihatjfavouriiy which, i^keh we have done 
oUr heist to ' r^dmmend &krieht)s to "Chd^ we 
hUve reason to expect at his hands 9 '• *'• 

»r ^ " • ' ■ ■ • • • ... 

• * 1 ; If presumptuous man ^ouM learn to ^i^ 

miite Hiindelf at hiB trUe worth, he ImigHt 

piirhe^^ S#fe reason to conckde, that liii^^highest 

jhfioral merit can pretend to- no' inbfe^ than 

to wittie ahctfeinent 6f present or future pantsh- ' 

iiielnt/ • • •'• ■■^' ■'^- ,• -•' •• •^-' '-• I"':- 

« 

LM'him <!iKlculatehotv .6ft, hfs^ \ti&mvl^y\ 
how willfully he hath offended; and, on- ihi 
other band, when he did his duty, how coldly, 

h^ reriiiiisly, how reluctantly b^ did it \ with 

I • • • 

what' & g«st of pftssion hte' disobeyedi; aM 
with what indiffeJpeht^e he' tepMitfed ? With how 
full a etMe^at of hi» mind; -with what delrbem- 
tion^ arid against what <*dnviction, : he sinned ; 
andlheri^ again, with wbat.hesttatkm, by wbat 
degtfeefej in what ci^cfcims^Ac^s, and u|)On Vi^hi^t 
fticWfiv^, he' recovered himself fron* aiiy blkd 
babit ! In a word^- how Wl and completer' aticf 
^Ofttagious bis viic^s hg^e been ; and hdw faiht 
and partial and ineffective, his best Tirtues : 
Let him, I sayi calculate all this, and then tell 
us where is the stock of merit, on the balance 
el the account, that should encourage mm to 
do morethap hope that some part of the punish- 
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mcnt, he hath justly incurred^ may byamer* 
ciful judge be struck off, in consideration of 
his virtues ? If such a man recovered his 
health, when he left his intemperance ; or his 
credit in the world, when he shook hands with . 
his injustice ; or, if his penitence could avail 
so iar as to shorten the term, or qualify the 
rigour, of his sufferings in some other state 
of being, would he not have reason to think 
he had all the recompense he deserved ? Could 
most men, at least, on a strict scrutiny of their 
hearts and lives, carry their pretensions higher? 
But, 

a. But let us be indulg€lnt to human virtue^ 
and suppose it pure and active enough to work 
out all the guilt, which vice had contracted, 
could it do more than cancel the puaishment 
due to vice, and should we be authorized to 
expect more than s^Jull remission of it ? Sup- 
pose, that . after a long life, checquered with 
good and bad actions, but in such sovt as that 
the good equalled the bad, and perfectly atoned 
f<»r them (and which of us will say, that thia 
is not a favourable supposition ?) ; suppose, I 
say, that after such a life, as this, the whole 
man were suffered to fall into a state of insien- 
sibility, that all his powers and faculties were 
suspended, or the man himself utterly extin^ 
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^shed, could we: complain of this allotment, 
or could reason pretend that it was not accord* 
ing to the rules of strict justice ? 

. 3 . Still I agree to make a further concession 
to the pride of Virtue. Let the moral qualities 
of some men be so excellent^ and the tenour 
of their lives so pure, as to entitle them to a 
positive reward from the great searcher of 
hearts and inspector of human actions: would 
not the daily blessings of this life be a suitable 
recompense for such desert ; would not healthy 
and prosperity, and reputation, and peace <^f 
mind, be an adequate return for their best i^er- 
yices? Or, if all this did not satisfy their 
elai?ns, could they require more than such a 
portion of happiness in a future state, as should 
correspond to their merits, and make them 
full amends for all the sacrifices they here 
made to Consciepee and to Virtue ? And might 
not a > small degr^ of such happiness, and for 
a short term, be an equivalent for such sacri- 
jBces? Could they dream of living ^r ever^ 
and of \\y\ii^ happily for ever in heaven v; and 
adl such a reward, as this, a debt, a claim 
of right, which could not justly be withheld 
from them ? Could any man in his senses 
pretend, even to himself that a Virtue of sixty 
pr seventy years, though ever so perfect, -ever 
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s(y eotti^tant, deserved immortal life ift him mA 
gWy ? ItWJredible - itop6«»ibfe r th^trierit AtA 
the recompense are too wideij^^disgcyiti^, th* 
disproportion between them is too vast, to give 
the least colour of reason to otcK ekpedta- 
tions. A Saint, or a Martyr, has tto cis^m df 
riglrt to so immense a reward, tt> transc^tidant 
a felidty: 



i • 



^ Tii true) Christianity gives us these ho])e9^ 
nvhich Reason forwardly assumes, and makei 
ber own ; forgetting at the same time, or mi-* 
IbankfuUy slighting, the only grounds on whoidl 
they are founded. For, thotigh eternal life b« 
promis^ to favoured man in the Gospel; it ii 
there promised to him, not as a debt, but as k 
tree gift ; and that, not in consideration of hhl 
good works, but of his faith in Jesus. 

See then, to what the hopes of natm^, the ttM^ 
elusions of reason and philosophy, amount, on this 
interesting subject. We are in the bands of an 
all-wise and all-righteous God, and are umlone 
without his fevour. Yet how that fevour is lo 
be obtained, we know not ; or, if we do kno^^ 
we are unable of ourselves to obtain it in the 
degree, we wish, and to the wids, for which 
we aspire to it. Our best speculations on the 
means of propitiating Heaven^ arfe mixed with 
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Wpert^inty; and pur best Ao/^e^ dasb/ed with 
misjtriiJ^t annl suspicion. For wh^t man is so 
rigbteou$ aa to have perfect conlidence in his 
gwd work&; or, so sanguine, as to think heaven 
the du© reward of them ? And yet will any 
thing, short of this, . content our impatient 
desires ? Should our virtues merit no more 
than some i^batement of fiiture misery, so justly 
due tQ' our innumerable ill des€;rts> how sad a 
p^x>ppact have w« befote us ? or, if they do but 
fr^ us from puuisbn^iwt, what man is so algect 
ai9 not tQ shudder at the thought of extinction 
^ iiKienisibiUty ? or, lastly, if they Aupply soaae 
flint hope of future reward, what generous 
man but wishes more to himself, than a slight^ 
a precarious, and short-lived happiness; beyond 
which? as we bavie seen, he has no right to ex- 
tend his expectations ? 

If the Gentiles, who had only the light of 
i^atUYCto conduct them, had no way to get 
quit of these doubts apd fears, their condition 
was certainly unhappy,, but would besp^k the 
mercy of God : theiir disadvantages and dis* 
Iresaes would . he allowed for^ aiftd con^ered 
hy him^. But for those,, who have now the 
i^ q£ Heaved shining about then)? and yet 
abuse tQ w;alk ia the dim? diidaatrous» twiU^ a? 
their own reason, what mu^it bet thdir loUyi ^ 
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well as misery ? I say, their misery. For thi« 
last- is no secret to observing men, notwith- 
standing the airs of gaiety and satisfaction, they 
sometimes assume ; and indeed deserves the 
tenderest pity, though their perverse folly be 
apt to excite a different passion. 

But to conclude : It is enough to have shewn, 
in justification of the sacred text, that they 
who walk in the light of their own frCy and 
in the sparks which they have kindled, have 
this recompense of their choice, allotted to 
them by the hand of God, and the nature of 
thingi?. That they do and must /ie down in 
sorrow. • 

To you, who have determined more wisely" 
to govern yourselves by faith, and not by Rea* 
son only ; who rejoice to walk in the clear sun- 
shine of the blessed Gospel, and not in the 
malignant light of philosophical speculaticm. 
To you, I say, the reward of your better con- 
duct, is, that ye know how to recommend 
yourselves to the favour of God ; and ye know 
what to expect from that favour : Ye understand 
that> by faith aki> repeniance, ye have peace 
of mind in this transitory life, and assured 
hopes of immortal unspeakable felicity, reserved 
for you in the heavens. 
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2 Cor. iv. 3. 

j^ cur Gospel he hid, it is hid to them that 

are lost 

* 

X HE text implies^ that the evidence, widi 
wfaidi Christianity is attended, may fail of 
convincing the minds of some men. And in- 
deed fix>m the time that the Sun of righteous-- 
ness rose upon the earth, there have always 
been those, who could not, or would not, be 
enlightened by Him. 

Now it might be a question, whether tiiis 
tfliet were owinsr to the nature of the evidence 
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itself, or to some obscurity in the manner of 
proposing it. This, I say, might have been a 
question, even among Christians themselves, 
if the Apostle had not determined it to our 
hands. .^ He who was fully instructed in the 
truths of* the Gospel, - knew the evicterice, with 
which they were accompanied, was enlightened, 
by the same spirit that had inspired them, and 
had gf^at experience in the difieffent tempers 
and capacities of men, roundly asserts that 
Infidelity has no countenance, either from 
within or without, neither from the sort or 
degree of evidence, by which the Christian 
Revelation is supported, nor from any myste- 
rious conveyance of it ; but that, universally, 
the fault lies in those, who do not receive it. 
If the Gospel be hid^ it is kid to them tIecU 
are lost : to those,, who would not be convinced 
by any evidence whatsoever. 






What the evidences of Christianity, in £act, 
jB^Cy amd bow abundantly sufficient for the 
conviction of all reasonable men, I shall not 
nf;^w enquire. The subject is fitter for a vo^ 
Irnn^x thaai a discourse in this place. Let i|t 
be supposed, on St. Paul's authority, that 
those evidences are sufficient ; still ye may be 
cusious; ta knaw^ and it majr tend to the 
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Establishment of your faith to understand^ how 
it has come to pass^ that so much light could 
be resisted. 

To this question a pertinent answer has b^n 
given from the prejudices and passions^ from 
the vices and corruptions of unbelievers ; it 
being no new thing that men should love 
darkness rdth^ than lights ^hen their deeds 
are^ and when they have resolved with them-*> 
selves they shall be, evil *. For^ as our Lord 
himself drgues in this case. Every one that 
doth evily hateth the light y lest his deeds should 
he reproved: But he that doth the Truth, 
Cometh to the light, that his deeds may he mani^ 
Jested, that they are wrought in God K 

But then it has been replied, that, though 
Vice may be many times the ground of infi* 
delity, and the condemnation of such men be 
just, yet that some, too, haVe disbelievied from 
no such motives ; that the Gospel has been re* 
jected by persons^ who appear to have been 
men of large and liberal minds, as free, as 
others, from all perverse prejudices, and as 
little subject to any gross vice or passion : Nay, 
that, in the class of unbelievers, there have 

» John iii. 19. > Ibid. W, SI. 
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been those who hate distinguished thetnielve» 
as much by the purity of. their lives, a$ the 
brightness of their understandings. 

All this may be tnle i and yet our Saviour 
affirms, that he, wha kelieveth not, is ocm^ 
iemned already ^ : and St. Paul , in the text^ 
to the same purpose, that if the Gospel bekU^ 
U is kid to them that are lost. There must 
Heed% then, be seme latent cause of this strange 
fiasct; some secret depravity lurking in the mind 
of those, who disbelieve the Gospe^ thougb 
appearanees be thus fair and flattering. And, 
though Christian Charity be not forward to 
think evil of his neighbour, yet in this case 
we have reason to siiispect it : and what we sua^ 
pect, we may perhaps^ find, in a vice so secret 
and insinuating^ that it creeps upon men un- 
awares ; so congehial, as it were, to our de* 
praved nature, that hardly any man can be sure 
f>f hiflr being whoHy free from it ; and so inge- 
nious in dii^uising itself, aa to pass upon others^ 
nay upon the man possessed by it> fiw? one of 
kis best qualities.. 

By these characters, ye will easily see I speak 
of self*Iov6, or rather the vicious exertion o£ it 

c John iu. m. 
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in what we call^ pride : A vice, which may as 
fataiiy^ obstruct our pursuit of Truth^ as any 
the most vulgar immorality ; and the rather, 
because it is not easily suspected or acknow- 
ledged by us. 

This vice then it may bc> that hides the 
Gospel from those better sort of men, to whom 
it is hid. 'They had need examine themselves 
well, for it assumes, as I said, the most im- 
Jx)sing forms. Who would look for it, in the 
cultivation of the mind, and the love of Virtue? 
Yet in eitJher of these, it may lie concealed : 
ftnd an inquirer into the truth of the most ra- 
tional, and the purest of all religions, may be 
prejudiced against it by a double Pride^ by the 
niDE. OF REASON, and the pride of virtue. 

I. First, Infidelitj/ moy proceed from the 
Pride of Reason^ 

Vfheb, it pleased God to bestow tike faculty 
of Reason on his creature, Man, he intended 
that this substitute of himself sh<»uld be the 
^ide of life^ and 1^ handmaid of Religion. 
Atkl that it might serve to these purposes, it 
vras made sagacious enough, if honestly ex- 
ited, to lead him to some competent know^ 
ledge of bis M^ker, ^d of feis moral ^ty, and 
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to judge of the pretehsions of any further light 
from Heaven, which might be graciotisly vouch- 
safed to him. V 

Man, proud of this free Gift, was in haste to 
make trial of its strength ; and finding it could 
do something, too easily concluded it could do 
every thing. Yet its weakness soon appeared ; 
first, in man's transgression, and consequent 
forfeiture of another free Gift, that of immor- 
tality ; and next, in the portentous errors he 
fell into, both in respect of virtue and religion. 
For God, who had graciously intended for 
him, in due time, another and safer guide, to 
prepare him for tlie reception 0f it, and to 
wnvince him, in the mean time, how much 
it was wanted, had suffered him to abuse this, 
to the worst purposes, of immorality, and 
idolatry : by both which the earth was gene- 
rally overspread for many ages, and even in the 
most enlightened times, notwithstanding his 
Reason might, and should have taught him 
better. 

But God*s wisdom and goodness foresaw this 
abuse, and provided, from the first, for the cor- 
rection of it. He had signified his purpose 
£rom the moment of man^s transgression, and 
afterwards by a gitdual <^ning of his scheme^ 
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in many successive revelations '; all ternwnating 
in that universal redemption of mankind by 
the sacrifice, and through the Gospel, of his 
Son. This last and greatest instance of the 
divine love for man, it might be expected, after 
so much experience of his own debility and 
folly, he would gladly and thankfully receive ; 
and^ that he might be qualified to discern the 
hand of God from the practices of fallible and 
designing men, was one main end, as I said^ 
which God designed in lighting up the lamp^ 
of Reason in him. 

But now this boasted Guide, though found 
to be poor and weak, grew proud and presump- 
tuous. It would not only judge of the cre- 
dentials of divine Revelation (which was its 
proper office, and without which faculty of 
judging there could be no security from the 
endless impostures of fanaticism and supersti- 
tion, but not content with this power) it would 
decide peremptorily on the nature and fitness 
of the Revelation itself; and would either ad- 
mit none, or such only, as it should perfectly 
comprehend. 

Here, then. Reason forgot its own use, and 
power : its use, which was to bring him to the 
acknowledgement of a divine Religion; and 
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its power, which did n6t enable him to judge 
of the infinite counsels of God, but to try 
whether any such were revealed to him. In H 
word, he forgot that his utmost capacity ex* 
tended no farther than juBt to see whether the 
proposed Revelation were such as might come 
from God, as contradicting ho clear and cer-^ 
tain principles of reason, and whether the 
Evidences were such as proved that it did s6. If 
it contained nothing repugnant to right Reaaon^ 
that is, to a prior light derived from the same 
source of Truth, it might come from Heaven ^ 
if the attestations of it were clear and con- 
vincidg, it must proc^d ^m that quarter*. To 
try its credibility and authority, was then 
within the province of Reason : to determine 
of its absolute necessity and fitness, and to 
explore the depth and height of those counseb, 
on which it is framed, was above its reach and 
comprehension^ 

Yet Reason assumed to herself, too gen&r 
rally, this latter office ; and this I call, the 
PRIDE of Reason. Hence all its wanderings 
and miscarriages ; from this perverse applica-r 
tion of its powers arose all the heresies that have 
distracted the Christian Church, and all the in- 
fidel systems that have been invented to over- 
throw it. In both cases, men would be wise 
diovey or against y what was written. 



Df the H^csies^J hjfVjB.^^qthing tp ^y a^ .this 
tinjie. They wpeax ^ We m thf e(Q?Iep4asticai 
hiftoriaii. Df tibe4Keamj5 q| p^delit^, as arisin|p 
from the fumes of pridpj^. §9 JBJJch i? to !3h? sai(|, 
as my present subject requires of me, but this 
in as few; wopds asjpQf^I^ 






Tf^ pride <>f Reason has it^ip;! p«QPQui>qed 
(an it operated at 4ifl^e»jt tim^es/ find o» dif- 
&rw^ tempers), iifx^t B^jrelatipu is unnecjesBary, 
because Reason cojgdd. .si^ anddiscpva: by i^is 
'Own l^ht all that was nev^ful to , qpr directioi^ 
4lld happin^ST-that, if it were w wted by iHSf, 
it was impossible tp be given coosisteflitly with 
the law^ of naUuie.and experience ?r-r tb9.t as ^ 
thut pretend(9d schexx^ pf R^y^latipi;;, pallet 
t^ Gospel, it^ wior^l^y iftdeed jpfa? ^iir§ 
e&oogb, but that it cairi^iu) ptb^i^xterna^ 
Quarks, of ite divinity ; that ^ ^P9^¥^l^^ ^^T^ 
such as Reason would ^ot ^ei^^ct, an^, .itqi vc^WS^ 
<:ases could not understand : that it talked of 
ilmttie ithings in a Jps^o^nfiir ti^t w»^ siljrapgj^ pnd 
exirftordinary % ^» pMTpose ip re4pepa jp^ki^d 
whieb^ if it .if^re ijuse^fu^ at, ^11, might have 
faoen ^ected by n^ore rational |u^ lesis operose 
melJ3od(( ; 4lid t^ si^vr and s^-ctify them by 
snoh nvealis a« seeimed fancifijil aiid ^^lusiye : 
that the ^ivim mpxv^ was spoken of in high 
myilerious terms> whi<^ p^zzle ^ajad confound 
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our Metaphysics ; and that the offices^ in which 
the Godhead was employ ed^ are either degrad- 
ing, or such as imply an immoderate and in- 
conceivable condescension. 

And what then, say others, is the basis oh 
which this incredible Revelation rests ? Why 
on Miracles J which we cannot admit, as being 
violations or suspensions of those laws, by 
which we know the Supreme Being governs 
the world ; and on Prophecies^ which may 
have been feigned, as many have been, oif 
which imply such a prescience in the Deity of 
free contingent events, as is perhaps impossible. 
If the Gospel then is to be admitted as a truly 
divine Revelation, convince us, that its exter- 
nal prooft are above all doubt and suspicion; 
and that all its internal characters are such as 
lie open to the perfect scrutiny, and entire iq^ 
vestigation of our faculties. 

Thus does the Pride of Reason vaunt itself, 
against Reason. For, if to any or all of these 
objections (on which so many infidel systems 
hang) we should only say, that they are nth- 
thing to the purpose^ what could the objectors 
reply to us? If pressed closely, they could 
only take refuge in this principle, tfiat n0 
ReligioT^ can be divine, all the reasons of 
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fijhich are not fully known tons; a principle, 
for which they have surely no warrant front 
right Reason. How do they knew what is 
necessary, or fit, or right, with regard to th?f 
divine dispensations, I mean (which is the case 
here) when they only sileipc^^ not cORtn^dict 
our Reason ? Every thing may be fit and right, 
and might appear to be so, if the whole 
9cheme of Providence were fully unveiled tp 
ns. It must be fit and right, whether we se^ 
it or no, if the Religion in question be credibly 
attested : And the credibility will depend hot 
on our fancijes or expectations of I know not 
what irresistible evidence (which it might b§ 
best and wisest not to give) but on the real 
moment of the arguments, on which i^ ^ 
i^st^blished. 

r 

So that the last effort of Infidelity is oviy ^m 
appeal to the ignoranee of mankind; which 
proves nothing but the necessity of a long- 
forgotten virtue. Modesty, in pifr rese^phes 
jnto Religion. 

We see then how the Pride of Reason has 
betrayed presumptuous men into a disbelief of 
Revelation, and how true it is that, if the Crospel 
be hid, it is hid to them tliat are lost, as well 
\}y this meanp, ^3 by any other. 
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II. But^ secondly, there is A PRIDE or viRTVc^ 
as well as of Reason : and by this Pride, too, 
(such is the infirmity of our common natare) 
ihe Gospel may he hid from us. 

On whatever foundation a m to chuses t(>* 
build his moral system, he easily convinces 
himself of the worth and excellence of moral 
Action. The reasonableness, the utility, and 
tihie beauty of Virtue are so conspicuous, that 
even the vicious look up to her with respect, 
and the virtuous easily grow enamoured of her. 
Thus it came to be among the extravi^noes 
of the Stoicsy its best friends in the pagan 
world, that virtue was not only the perfection 
of man's nature, but that it raised him in some 
sense, above the Divine ^. And to make tiieir 
arrogant system all of a piece, they further 
maintained that this super-celestial virtue, in 
which they gloried, was their own proper ac- 
quisition ; that they derived it wholly from 
themselves, and that God did not, and could 
not give it •, 

^ Ferte fortiter: 1kk> est, quo Dtum antecedaiis : Ille 
iUEtra patieadam malonim est, yos supra patientiam. Sen^ 
ie Prov, c, vL 

^ Ck. Nat Deor. iii 36. 
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' This, you will say, was stoical pride; but 
it is, too commonly, also, the pride of virtue, 
of whatever denomination. Penetrated with 1^ 
lively sense of its use and excellence, virtuous 
dien, especially of a certain temperament, take 
fire from their own heated ideas, and flame 
out into a kind of moral fanaticism. They 
ccmsider virtue, as the supreme and only good, 
absolute in itself, and independant of any other. 
They exalt and deify themselves in tb^ir own 
imaginations ; and, though their language may 
be more decent, the sense of their hearts is 
traty stoical. 

See, now, whether virtue, under this in^ 
(ozication, be in a condition to benefit by the 
sober truths of the Gospel. It presents to us 
a frightful picture of the moral world ; much 
is said concerning the weakness and inefBcacy 
of moral virtue. This representation, of itself, 
is disgusting. But one great design of the 
Gospel was to reform tbis state of things : And 
thus far is well : But by what means would it 
reform it ? Why, among others, by Faith and 
Hope, Yet, in Faith, the proud moralist 
tt^es no virtue, at all ; and Hope, in his ideas, 
degrades and servilizes his adored virtue. TTie 
Gospel proposes to save us by the sacrifice of 
Christ : ^ut He acknowledges no jieed of any 
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sactifioe; relies, with confidence^ on his G^n 
merits; and disdains the notion of an inter- 
cessor. He holds, that nothing more could 
be intended by a Revelation, if such were 
given, than the promotion of our virtue ; and 
that wa want not its aid, for that purpose: 
that we read our duty in the sense of our own 
minds ; which Reason enforces in as high terms, 
^ the Gospel, in a more engaging way, and 
9n principles mo?e sublime and generous. 

Above all, the Gospel speaks much of the 
succours of Grace, as necessary to infuse and 
to confirm our virtue ; a language, which thQ 
Pride of virtue will not understand: And of a 
Heaven, and a Hell ; by which if any thing 
more be meant than the proper natural eflfects. 
of virtue and vice itself, the idea is rejected, as 
superfluous and even childish, 

To such an extreme of folly, and even im-t 
piety, may the Pride of virtue carry us ; and 
so fatally may the Gospel be kid from those, 
whom this last infirmity of human nature 
blinds by its specious illusions ! And that this 
is no ideal picture, but one taken from the 
life, will appear to tliose who know any thing 
of human nature ; and of the perverse preju- 
dices, by which some ingenious, and pther-i 
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wwe virtuous men, have sufiered themselves to 
be misled in their religious inquiries K 

Enough has been said to shew the issue of 
intellectual and moral Pride: And how it 
comes to pass that men lose themselves, who 
reason, on Religion, without modesty, or would 
be virtuous without Religion. 

The application is short, but striking. It is. 
That men should examine themselves well, 
before they presume to think slightly of the 
Gospel. They may learn to suspect the power 
and influence of their grosser passions, when 
they see that even these refined ones may 
corrupt their judgt^ment, and betray them into 
Infidelity. 

The Apostle says expressly, that if the Gos* 
pel be hidy it is hid to them that are lost : and 
who, that rejects the Gospel, but must tremble 
for himself, when his reason, nay his virtue, 
may be the instrument of his ruin ? 

* Lord Shaftesbury^ and others. 
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1 PtTER iii. 15. 

— J5e ready always to give art answer to every 
man that asketh You a reason of the hope^ 
that is in You^ with meekness and fear. 

X HESE words have been often and justly 
quoted to prove the rational genius of bur 
religion : but they haVe sometimes been 
quoted to prove much more, ^^ The obligation^ 
*^ that Christians are under, to justify their 
religion, in the way of argument, against all 
opposers, and to satisfy all the difficulties 
^^ and objections, that can be brought against 
^^ it." A magnificent pretension ! but surely 
without authority from the text, as I shall 
briefly shew, by enquiring. 
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1* Who the persons are, to Mrhom this 
' direction is given: 

J. What that hope is, which is in them^ 
and concerning which they are supposed 
to be interrogated : And therefore 

3. Lastly, what the proper answer ^ or apo- 
logy must be, of those persons, when re- 
quired to give a reason of such hope. 

The resolution of these questions will afford 
us a clear insight into the meaning of the text: 
and then we shall be enabled to make some 
pertinent and useful reflexions upon it. 

!• St. Peter addresses himself to the elect 
strangers scattered throughout Pmitus, Oa- 
iatia, Cappadocia^ Asia, and Bythinia — i. e. 
most probably, to Jewish Christians, dispersed 
through these countries, in which they were 
properly strangers ; though, in some sense, 
diU good men are strangers and scgoumers on 
Mrlh, and therefore the use of this term may 
not necessarily exclude such Heathen converts 
to the feith, as lived in those quartern. But 
whatever be the precise meaning of the term, 
it is clear, that all persons of this general 
d^inomination^ or all the stranger Qmstiatis^ 
residing in the places^ here mentioned^ ar6. 
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without distinction, concerned in this <!&thdlid 
epistle. There is not si word that implies any 
difference of age, or sex, or education, ot 
rank: not the least regard is had to the oflSce 
of some, or the qualifications of others: all 
indiscriminately, of the class specified, wha 
had knowledge and understanding enough to 
profess themselves Christians, are the obj^ts 
of the Apostle's address: and of these, uni^ 
versally, is the requisition made, that they be 
ready always to give an answer to every man, 
thai asheth a reason of the hope that is iri 
ihem. But what then 

2. Is that Hope, of which all such persons' 
were expected and required to render a reason? 
Plainly the general hope of Christians, the 
hope of eternal life, the hope of a resurrection 
from the dead, the blessed hope^ in short, of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. 

The context shews, that it was this hope, 
and this only, of which they were to give an 
account. For, in the preceding verse, the 
Apostle had been speaking of the trials which 
they sihould undergo for the sake of their reli- 
gion. Possibly, they 'were, then, in a state of 
persecution ; or, it was foreseen that they soon 
would be in that state. But and if ye suffer y 
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piys h^j for righteousness sake, happy are ye. 
Why? because they knew the hope of their 
tailing, and the ample recompense that would 
be made them in a future life for all such muf- 
ferings. Therefore, he advises that they shouldi 
always have this precious hope ^present to 
them, and well established in their mindst 
nay, and that, for their own better support ia 
the midst of their sufierings, and lor the viii5» 
dication of thetnselves to others, their perse^ , 
cutors, perhaps^ who might ask :;On what 
grounds they exposed themselves to such tor- 
masts, they should have iu readiness an attr 
sioer, or apology for their own conduct, setting 
forth the reason they had to confide in that 
hope; from which reason it would appear that 
they acted, as became prudetit men^ and not 
as blind, frantic enthusiasts. 

It being now seen, to whom ike text Is^ 
directed^ and what the Acgve, under cott^ 
sideration, is, we have, no difficulty in 
answering 

S* The last question, ^^ What the proper 
, •* answer might, or rather must be, of sudb 
*^ persons, when^ required to give a reason of 
*^ ^\xch hope?" 
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^ For whst <M;bcf answer could they gife (mA 
tiiii tbcy all might give), tbati that ^ir Loni 
And Master^ Jeaua Cbmst/ bjr whom thej had 
fcwn eneouraged to entertain this hope/ had 
ihewh hiimdf well able to make il good by 
bis own resnrreetion? They might day^ in 
tiM wordi* of tbe Apoirtle Fainl (who apologized 
ibr bimsetf tb the Atheniandi^ in Kke circum- 
atwices), Wd therefore think oursdvw hBppy 
m gofiering for righteousness sake, — betatfse 
Ckid hoik ifppoinied a day in ike which he 
wM fudge this fOorld in righttousness, hff that 
jnan whom he k^th erdained; whereof he hath 
given as^mvnee unto all men, in that he hath 
fai^d him fnnn the dead: 

This was an obvious reason of tbe hope, 
that was in them, and level to all capacities. 
It viras, also, a sufficient reason, if it was any 
at all^ tliat is, if the fact alled^ed be true^ 
and, that it was so, they might appeal to the 
testimony of those, who had seen the Lord 
and'conversed with him, after his resurrection^ 
nay, whom themselves had seen confirming 
^bat testimony by s^is and woonders, done in 
tke naaae of Jesusw 

A Acts xviL 31. 
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We tee^ ; thea^ what is tha tru^ and full 
meaning of the text. The Apostle exhorts 
tiiose, to whom he writes^ all of tbem^ the 
ittmpler^ as well as more informed^ to bear ia 
mind the end of their religion^ svEatAsriNO 
LIFE ; and the grounds, on which they expected 
it, the WORD of their divine master, confirmed 
to them by them that heaved him\ and by his 
ri^in^ from the dead. 

And now we are at liberty to make some re- 
flexions on the text, which may be us^iil and 
instructive to us. 

And, first, I ol^erve, as most others have 
done, that Christians are allowed and encou- 
mged to reason on the subject of their religion, 
and to build their &ith on conviction. For the 
Aposde's advice is, not to decline the way of 
argument, but to use sudi arguments as are 
cogent and satisfactory. And in this free ex^ 
ercise of the understanding, whic^ is per* 
nutted, or rather enjoined to all Christians, 
the manly genius c^ our religion is seen, and 
iiy it is distinguished from that of every blind 
and servile super^tion. But then, 

* Heb, ii 3, 
12 
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Secondly, I observe, that this work of rekson 
is enjoined, only, with regard to the hope, that 
is in U8y that is, to the end and scope of 
Christianity, and to the authority on which it 
rests; in other words, with regard to the 
EVIDENCES of this Religion. 

It is true, these evidences are a different 
thing to different persons, according to their 
respective situations. To the primitive 
Christians, such as those to whom the ex- 
hortation of the text is addressed, it ivas 
evidence sufficient, " That they had the great 
** facts of the Gospd^ espteially that decisive 
'^ fact, the resurrection of Christ, reported to 
" them by persons, who had been eye- wit- 
<' nesses of those extraordinary transactions, 
" or, who had beared them, at least, from 
'* eye-witnesses, and were endowed, besides, 
^^ with the power of working miracles in con- 
*• firmation of their testimony .'' For in those 
days, it is to be observed, they, who were 
commissioned to plant the Gospel \n the 
world, went forthy and preached every where, 
the Lord working tvith them, and confimung 
the word with signs following^. 

c Mark xri. SO. 
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This state of things contiBued dirough 
what is called the Apostolic Age^ and perhapi 
longer, during which time it was easy for the 
plainest Christian to give such an answer, to 
those who required a reason otthe hope that 
was in himy as was perfectly satisfactory. But^ 
when the Gospels were admitted by the fiuth- 
ful^ as authentic accounts of their Master^s his^ 
toiy and doctrine, and when the Apostles had 
forther drawn out and-ttplained the principles 
and proofs of Christianity in their several 
w^ritiogs, that is, when the Canon of the New 
Xeatament was completed, and generally re- 
ceived (all which was 4o|ie within the first 
century from jthe Christian aera). Then the 
appeal lay to these scriptures^ and ti^e ; ground 
dp a Christian's p^^uasion W2^ the authority 
of the inspired writers. And now, if bf liters 
werci asked the reason of the hope that was in 
tJnemy the answer was, "That so it was Wjiitten 
^^ in books, which were in all hands,! t|id ;al- 
^^ lowed by all to contain nothing bji|: ipj^lible 
^^ truth." Nor could the force of this answer 
be disputed, when the paemory of certain 
fects was recent, when the places where, 
and the personi^ to whom^ or for whose use 
. the sacred books were written, could be 
pointed out, and when the writers of them 
were known, by the miracle? wrought by 
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them^ to have been under the direction of 
HofyGhbet* 

Oft the <tohViction, -v^hich this apology 
tied vd& it^ the ivorM became Christian. Bikt 
in prodess of time, . and after a course of tnntif 
ages^ it might be doubted whetheir thoM bddkk 
had been transmitted pure and uncdrrupti^ 
And undier these circumstanced the nfisw^, 
beihg somaHrhat enlaiged^ titands thu^ : ^ThM 
^'^the hope or i Ghrf^itJan is foundted on Ifefe 
^ liftUittrify iAf tti<i 8*icfr*d canon, cotopioMd by 
<^ in^irdl tneh, as ^Utik uhiv^rsany aH)MM!id ki 
** tlhefest ages of ditisti«fni*y, and hot mfat^- 
^MMf kltetedy aS ite feate reas^on to beKfe^^ 
•^ to this day.'' 

The answer gn^n in these tht^ee periods, is, 
you ^ee, very gieiieiral, b^caotsethe question fs, 
Wh Whit grbiinds of reason a plain man could 
jnstefj^ his; profession 6^ Christianity: and the 
ati/stveV,' in* each ca^, h a prbper one, an'd of 
real Weight. But the answer of knowing and 
'sMlftil men is mofe particufer, may indebd be 
infinitely vaHed atd leStfended according to the 
abilitiei^ of the anisWei^r ; and, from snch mi- 
nute, iind laboured apblogies much additional 
Irght.kfid conviction hath been derived. Still 
you ^ th6 stibject of inquiry^ is, the 
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jsviD|:n€£s of Chmtkx^ykffw iif^nt .^^ 
«¥a: ia di^reiit ages, and <^ tfa^ vi^ of '4i& 
ferent persons jb th^ sj»be4i^4^ AU (hat Wr 
Jbdlievera ;haT;e a xiglU; ih^ $wk« i#> oil wluiri^ 
grounds we aftrm tht ; tfeatib^ rWd ; 4ivwi^ «f 

iiiipo]BBi npoti^tis^ is to Mti^y ^«l; i|aeatiop^ 
Thdr caiio$if)s mod xm tobplir^ 9h<Mil4 m^^ 0t 
ieftst naeds noty be eKte»diM tk^y<M»d ttMWf 
boBn<fe» . AyU; 

1 

Thifdfy^ \ditt: if inq^iskifie Hien «iiD«dd gp 
fkt&ner, dxidy wh^a ^^ hvire set iDrtfa ili^ 
^ridebtees of £!hr»sti8iiity to their own saitisfiM>- 
1^^. and that of others; sbcMiM proceedi te 
grv« ufi a roRfiOfurfe of its dodtrio^sc Would not 
their pakis be usefel^ as tending vciy tmicii to 
|yrottiete the honour of onr^rrme religion ? 

'Perhaps; they might, if sbb^fy lempSoyed, 
and if inquirers would sdt out with a.resokftion 
of stopping in their curious researcftes, vfhtfi 
they had no ideas, or no dear or distinct 
ones. ^ 

« 

But, even wtdi Ihis restriction, two things 
are, further, to be observed. On« is, fliat no 
"Christian is bound ix) make this sdicitotts in- 
quiry into thfe doctrinal^ no, nor into the monA 
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]()art of the Gospel. \ It is miough that liis faidi 
mnd life be regulated by its doctrines and pte* 
eepts^ whether be do^ oi^ do not^ see the 
liroiinds in reason^ on which th^ stand. Nay^ 
possibly his conduct is &en most accq»table^ 
iff^en he looks no farther than to the authority 
of tibe Gospel; agreeably to thiit well-known 
^decision of our Lord himseU— blessed is he, 
who- hath not ieen, and yet hath believed: 
not^ that he expects any man to believe or to 
obey him^ without reason : but he most ap- 
proves the ingenuous turn <^ that man's mind^ 
"who admits his divine mission^ on a. sufficient 
indeed^ but not the highest, degree of evir 
dence; and much moi^, therefore, who yields 
obedience to his laws^ acknowledged on such 
evidence to be divine, without inquiring fur* 
ther into the reasons of them. Indeed, to what 
purpose do I scrupuloiisly ask a reason of that^ 
which I already know to be just and fit^ be- 
cause reasonably admitted to proce^ from di* 
vine authori^ ? 

The OTHSit observation I would make^ is, 
That, if after the most diligent inquiry, we 
should not, yet, be able to penetrate the 
.reasons of many things, or to give ourselves 
entire satisfaction 'about them, this unacceptr 
able experience should juA. in th^ 1^99t a^ect 



fiQr belief and esteem of the Gospel. Foi^ all 
that follows from 8iK;k disappointed curiosity 
is only this, That we are weak and blind ; and 
mot that the things themselves are either false 
or unreasonable. Our duty, therefore, is to 
confide in the rev^ided wqrd; not questioning 
its authority, or torturing its language; but 
JMCcepting with thankfulness, what we do unr 
.derstand, and with jreverenoe, wh^at we 49 
not 

When these two conditions are invioldbly 
observed,* the way of minute inquiry into the 
doctrines of Christianity, so iar fort|i as they 
are the objects of inquiry, a^t all, may be use- 
fully and commendably employed. For then 
none but men of leisure and ability will think 
themselves concerned in making such inquiry: 
^and even these, if they should not obtain all 
the satisfaction they propose to themselves, 
will neither attempt to disturb the faith of 
others, nor suffer their own faith to be dis- 
turbt^ by their curious speculations. Still: 
wjien learned men are taken up in tiiose pro- 
^un4 inquiries, and seem r^ost confident that 
Jtbey have pfsnetrated far into the reasons of 
iQ^ny things which are kept secret from others, 
As&y should especially remember (and that is 
the Fourth, and ktst observation I shall msi!m 
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on the text), to present their answer or apok^ 
to mankind, with meekness and Jeat. 

I. With MESKNEss, or a soft and gentfier 
spirit, breathing in words, neither passionate, 
nor assuming; that so they may gain as many, 
and exasperate as few, as they can. Hiin waa 
a caution more than commonly necessary to 
the first apologists for Christianity, wh<» had 
to plead its cause at the tribunal of Kings, at 
that time, their enemies and persecutors. But 

* 

the rule is alwap a good one to be observed by 
the advocates of the Gospel, who never serve 
it better, than when its prime virtue, CHKtvtr, 
corrects, or rather conseerates, Uidir zeal. 

£. The reason of the hope, that is in them, 
should, also, be given with fear : that is, not 
only with a Jear of giving n^eedless offince to 
those, to whom they address their apology, 
but chiefly with a reverential awe of that 
transcendantly great Being, whose ways thgr 
desire to contemplate, and some part of whose 
councils it is their ambition to unfold. For, 
when we speak of God, farther than we are 
authorized hy himself to speak, we are in coi^* 
stant danger of ascribing to him our owft 
weaknesses, and of d^rading his ineffiMe 
wisdom, when we think to exalt it most^ 
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Such reason there is, even when we apdo* 
gize for the truth of God, to do it with medfc- 
ness and fear. 

To conclude : Religious inquiries, when thus 
condijcted j^vA only thfn^ me conkhewlable 
and useful. They exercise our best faculties 
.on the noblest subjects: They may be the 
iQieans of bringing some to the kingdom of 
God, and they can alienate ncme from it. Or, 
whatever the merit and the success of these 
inquiries may be, , the authors of them will 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that they 
have inquired in a right manner; and, that, 
how little soever their UNDtRSTAKBiNGs have 
'profited the Almighty^, they have hphoured 
Him with the noblest sacrifice whid) a mortal 
can ofier to his Maker, that of an i{UMbx.is anxt 

^UBMISSIV^ SPIBIT. 
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John yii. 4^. 
Never man spake like this man. 

J.F by speaking, be here meant what is called 
^nr speaking, or a discourse artificially composed 
according to the rules of human eloquence, the 
subject is unworthy of this place, and the 
praise, infinitely disproportioned to the divine 
character of Jesus* A pagan philosopher^ nay, 
and a Christian preacher, might haply so far 
forget himself, as to affect the credit oijine 
speaking ; or^ his followers might think to 
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honour him by applauding this talent ^ : But 
the Son of God spake with other views^ and 
to nobler purposes ; and his inspired historians 
would not have condescended to make the 
panegyric of their Master^ from so trivial a 
distinction. 

L(^ us see^ then, to what the encomium of 
the text amounts ; and what those circubc^ 
STANCES ai-e, in the discourses of Jesus, which 
give real weight and dignity to the observa^ 
tion — tfiat never man spake like this mam, 

' This will be an inquiry of use, and not of 
curiosity only ; we shall find, in the course of 
it, Tery much to confirm our &ith, as well as 
to excite our admiration. 

I. The first particular, that strikes an at- 
tentive miiid in considering the discourses of 

Jesus, is the matter of tlM^m ; the most im- 

■ • » 

* Heace the name of Theopbrastus/ or the ivomtppeakef, 
{^i^n the ^ayourite scholar and successor of Atistotle; 
And hence the 'stories told of Flato^ whose doquence^ 
Quintilian so much admired, that he thought it more than 
human— Ui^ mihi, non hominis ingenio, Bed quodaim DeU 
^hiio videatur oraculo instinctus. jQuintiL 1. x. c. !•— 
HencCi tob« the name of CAfyxoitam, given to the fiunouf 
Gceek Father. 



portant; and^ at the wme time^ ike, m^t 
extraordinary ; of the uttnost co9sequ(^ee to 
mankind^ and the most remote from all their 
natural apprehenaions^ 

But^. by the discourses of Jesus^ sq qualiAed* 
1 mean chiefly those, which are truly his own> 
aiid properly Christian t such as acquaint us 
with the dignity of his person, and nature «| 
bis oflfice ; with the purpose of his i|iiwo% 
and the manner in which that purpose waa to 
beefl^ted» 

His moral discourses, tfabugh they be divine 
too, yet, being intended, for the most part, to 
deliver the religion of nature, or the religion of 
Moses, in all its purity, may be thought to 
contain nothing more than what human reason 
had, or might have discovered, or what the 
Law of God, at least, fiad already reveahxL 
Yet it may deserve to be mentioned as aa ar^ 
gument of his superiority to all other moral 
instructors^ that He ovhV has deliver^ a 
doctrine of life and manners, free from all 
mixture of error, and carried in some instances 
to a degree of perfection which, I do not say 
Heason, but^ no Doctor of reason ever pre^ 
scribed ; and that be penetrated further inta the 
true meaning of the Jewish Law, than any of 
its expositors had ever done. 



, hut, aa I said^ I ccHotfine myself to hii^ fie* 
culiar doctrines, such as constitute the sub- 
stance of that religion^ which we properly call 
Christian* 

And here, the weight of his doctrine must 
be &lt by those persons who reflect that^ 
coming into a world overrun with vice and 
misery, he proclaimed pardon and peace in 
this life, and everlasting happiness and glory 
in the life to come, to all who with penitent 
hearts and true faith turned to him. What 
DoctcHT, Philosopher, or Legislator ever spake 
M He spake^ on these important articles ? 
What had Nature taught the Gentile world ? 
Some fine lessons of morality, indeed, which 
might direct their lives for the future; but 
ik>ne that could set their minds at ease from 
past guil^ none that could free their con- 
8ciei|oes from instinctive terror, much less 
coitld erect their hopes to any assured prospect 
of immortality. What had Moses taught the 
Jews ? A divine religion, it is true, but such 
as left them under the burdien of a painful and 
epjH^essive ritual, in which the neglect of any 
me precept, or the irr^ular performance of 
any, might shake their security ; ^nd of which, 
when punctually observed, the reward. was 
only some present ease or convenience in this 
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WmU. What was there in either institatidn, 
that could deliver men from all doubt and an-> 
certainty about their future condition, or thafc 
could disarm and appease the universal guilt of 
mankind ? 

Let this then admonish us of whal^ from its 
familiarity, we are, now, so prone to forget, 
the importance, which characterized the doc^ 
trine of Jesus. 

The extraordinary nature of it equally ap^ 
pears ; but will farther and jchiefly be seen, if 
we attend to the means, by which this supreme 
blessing is said to be conv^ed, and eflfected. 

That a divine person, divine in the highest 
sense of the word, should descend from heaven 
and take our nature upon him ; the Heir of 
all things ^ should be content to appear in the 
form of a servant ^ ; and, having life in Mm- 
self\ should chuse to suffer death ; that^ by 
this astonishing humiliation, he should propose 
to efl^t an end, equally astonishing. The sal-- 
votioh of a ruined world ; that, being without 
sin himself, he should offer himself a sacdb 

^ Heb. i «. « PMl ii 7. 

* John ▼. 9tf. 



fioe.lDr. fiin.; that in virtue of iiis etU-atonitig 
tieafch^ lie should ukidertake to abolish dteath^ 
and open the gates of eternal life to the whole 
race of mortal man ; that, in this way, he 
should adsume tti he onr JFisdom and Ri^hte- 
Wisness, our Sandificathn and RedempHM^; 
These are the great things of which Chrirt 
^ipake ; these tfa» amazing topics with which his 
filled his discourses^ And must w^- not coit- 
olude^ that he spdke as never^man ^akef I 
do not, at present, ni-ge the accomplishment 
of all these wonders. That is a distinct con- 
tkleration. But it must be allowed;, that he 
fSpakt in this tiona, and to thifr efiect. And did 
erer . any rban bdbre him ;vtter such things^ 
Did it ever eater into the heart of man to Con- 
ceive such things ? whieh surely are enough 
td aifrest our attention ; to turn our thoughts on 
tiie evidence, wt^ which they are accompanied; 
and, till we admit the force of that evidence, 
to convince us, at leasts that such a speaker 
«8 this, is eminently distinguished fr6tti all 
other speakers, that ever addressed themselves 
to mankind. He discovered, on other occa- 
AOfns, no defect of mind, or temper ; nothing, 
that should lead us to suspect him of weakness, 
or enthusiasm ; And when «uch a person so 

« 1 Cor. i. 30. 
VOL. VII. K 
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speaks, the isublkne and extracMrdinar}^ H&tare 
of Iii^ doctrine is no small presumption/cf ib 
truth. 



■■' r 



1 

IL Another circumstance that distingdishes 
the discourses of Jesus, is the authority, with 
which they were delivered. The peeple^thenk- 
fyelve^ remarked this circumstanoe, and wem 
astonished at it ; Jbr he taught them, says tte 
isacred historian, as one who had autharify, 
and not as the Scribes ^. 

•. Interpreters diflfer in explaining. what "tbft 
authority .was ; but it consisted, yeryclekrly> 
in these three things. 1 • He taught mankind 
without any degree of doubt and hesitatidn, 
with the air of one who knew the truth of what 
he^aaid, and was perfectly assured of all he 
spake. P^erib/y verily, I say to thee, wt 
speak tluit we do know, and testify that we 
have seen ?. 2. He taught his great lessons nf 
morality and religion, not as derived from the 
information of others, or from the dictates of 
his. own reason, but as immediately ocmvej^ 
to him from the source of light and taith^ 
from God himself, f Whatsoever I speak, evem 

f Murk I ^. t John ul Ih 



W ihe Fdther said to me, so I speak K 3 . Lastl)?^ 
He delivered his doctrine on very many 6d- 
easions^ as the proper author of it/iits one'wh6 
had a right to propose the terms of Salvatibn^ 
in his own name. I say unto Tou — ^is th6 
formulary, with which he prefaces his mo*^ 
mentous instructions. He tkdt hetie^eth' ori 
the Son, hath everlasting life, and I mil faise 
him up at the last day ^ Be thou fait^fid 
unto death, and I will gii>e thee a troUm of 
Ufe^. Nay, he goes so far as to aissefl fei- 
pressly, that he hath life in himself, even iki 
the Father hath life in himself \ And though 
he says, at the same time^ that he had thii^ 
privilege given him by the Father, and though 
he declares, elsewhere, that as the Father had 
taught him, so he spake ^; yet there is hd 
Contradiction in these affirmatiotis ; for he telU 
tis e:&pre8sly— ^// things that the Father 
hath, ate mine ^; And lajid the Father are 

one^. 

* 

Thesli tliree circumstances, takeii together. 
Constitute the pi^oper authority of Christ's doa- 

^ John xii. 50. ^ John vi. 40. 

^R^.ii. 10. lJohnv.26. 

a John viii. 28. 1^ John xvi.aS. 

§ 

* Joha X. SO. 



tfine. ? It wafl the , authority ^f one, yhp f^l^e 

^PPPJ^^^^'I^^ ^f Qpcl.the Fatl^ey, vhq §v9p 
?JP?^?^: V yi^tue pf ^is own e^^p.^is^l p^^tf 
IVom hioiself^ iind in |ii& own name, 

• 1 ■'.«?i""'il'li» 






j^^jng, with tWpf tlv? Jewish ..§c«b«i^wj<^ 
^Sjplaji«»e4 their tavif^ as thejr CQu\d^ .??7,^ 
j[ir^ri9W^_ tr?i(^tiQj}a vf. ^h^ir, fpref»^^g^, gp^ 
the \}{^certaiQ glosses of their ceiiebri^^ Dqiir 
tors : Copipje it ^\^itb t^j^t 9f , th^ Q^ntik 
W9?Pph^s ; wh9 ^v^bW^v.b^ tjie h^lp of .^ 
l]^\]e ^Qgi ck. P^, i|]?taphy gickg^ oii ^h^ natu r^ qf 
Gq4 ^n4 tbe Spi^l j . who a(|\?aiioefl their doctfrifies 
pf futy^ty, oa th^ pr^it of ^n old fable, or ap 
plff going : ^nd ey€;u delivered their n^oral lee- 
tms^. QA the weak grounds of their &B|Cifql or 
^\^ordant sy^teqis; io. the.Y'ay of ^i^igeixt 
^pculati9i^ or, ^hji^^ w^ wpr??;^ of ^jj^rcaitiw 
and dispute: Compare it, lastly, with tl^^ pf 
all others, who, in antient or modern times, 
haye taken ypon then^selves to instruct^ p)an- 
kind; and $e^, if any of these ev(^r its^n)QJ 
the exalted tone, or spake witH the authority 
of Jesus, of the Carpenter's San, as Juli^ 
and the fplJ^pwenB of that school ^^[eift tQ<^ 
him* 



t 



mthiti^. N^ l^udt, ^iisk;- widen destitui«' 
<)F their ]jA)^ S<^pijftS ^' y«fc sb ifiWdB^^ij'© 

tnan spake like this-nfMr And if.tfil^^hite 
thu? much, they prpve. njore ; the oecessity, 
6freasonableriessi"a<f least,' of exaiiimifiig i*he* 
mer these pretensions be well founded. For 
claims of so extraorainary a nature^ aS they 
niiist needs a waken, our curi6si^^ I56 ihey m^f 
demand our belief. When a voice speaks^ as 
from heaven, it naturally turns our attention 
to that quarter J and, when it speaks in in- 
imitahte thunder P, it speaks^ nfiefhiiiks, like 
itself, and in accents that cannot well be mii^- 
understood. 

But our next observation will carry us fur- 
ther. For I make it 

III. A third circumstance, in the character 
of Christ's speakings that he expressed himself 
with niore than mortal wisdom, on many oc- 
casions, when tjie malite and captious subtlety 
of his enemies put that wisdom to its utmost 
test. 



*> • « 
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He ^Yt taxly proof$ of his wisdom^ ii^hen, 
it th« ag^ of twelve years^ be re^iponed wiil\ 
the Poctor^ in the temple, to such e^t, that 
aU who heaved him, were astonished at hi$ ush 
4erstanding and answiers ^. 

These answers, in^eec^^ ar0 not recorded; 
but many others are, i^ the course of bis 
Tninjstry ; a|fi9^ers to nice, in9i4ioii8, find con* 
(erted questions of the ablest men among the 
<^ews, in critical circumstances, and on the 
most trying emergencies. And to these ques^ 
tions he always replied with a presence of mind 
so unshakep, with 9 judgment so infallible, 
with a dexterity and prudepce so conciliating, 
and at the same time with an integrity so pure 
and perfect, that no advantage could in any 
degree be taken against him. His adversaries 
came again and ^gain to. the charge; whon^ 
yet he repelled with so triumphant a superiority 
over all the efforts of their wit and malice, that 
he forced them in the end, to Tnarvel and hold 
their peace '. His divipe responses came out 
8o contrary tp their hopes and their interests, 
that they were discouraged and deterred from 
provoking any more of them — they durst nof 
ask him any mtrre questions *. 

q Luke ii. 47. ' L^ke xi6i|e^ 

9 Luke XX. 40. 
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r.Tlie limits of this discourse . will not give 
room for a detailed account of these questions 
and answers. But they are thick sown in the 
Gospels : And ye will understand me to point 
more especially at those^ that respected bis 
divine character, and kingly office ^ ; in which 
conversations the danger was, lest he should 
drop something that might be made a handle 
against him before the Jewish Consistory, or 
the Roman Tribunals; while yet he was not 
to betray hrs cause, or bely his pretensions. 
The danger was instant, and, if he had fallen 
under it, must have been fatal. For, in with- 
drawing his claim of being the Messiah^ the< 
King of Israel^ he must have owned himself 
an ipspostor; in asserting it;, at this tim^, 
clearly and openly, he would have given his 
enemies a pretence for treating him, as a cri- 
minal of state ; an imputation which could not 
consist with the truth or dignity of his mission.. 
He came into the world to suffer death, in- 
deed ; but not as convicted of any crime, ,not 
as colourably condemned by any legal sentence. 
His innocence was to be conspicuous^ and his 
honour \mi mpaired \ 

• • • * 

t See LocKE*s Works, vol. II. fql. p. 545-^7. LoncL 

1759. 
i» tgcjtp's Works, vol. 11. fol. p. 543. Load, X759, 
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lu tbis re&pect^ then^ it seems, as if it might 
be truly afBrmed^.that never man ^staiet as tUs 
man. And, it thus much must be allowed, isiie 
are, methinks, but a littlei way from a fiir&er^ 
coRcIusioii^, That, therefore, he spake hy a 
divine spirit. 

■ ' ' - . ' > 

If it be said, that this conclusion does not 
hoid^Jbr that the sarke faculties ^the hnmam 
Tnindf fvhich make us capable of sbbhw tkU 
wisdom^ may have PRODucirB i^, the gioand: 
of the observation is neither likely, nor true^ 
Not likely in the present instance, where the 
wisdom in question appears to be exquisite and 
constant: qualities w^ich we arenotsKX^ustomed 
to find united ia the efforts of human wisdom. 
But neither, in general, is the position true : 
For then, the power of perception and inv<»- 
tioa would be the same ; then, the divine in- 
tellect would be levelled with the bmiian ; then> 
the wisdom of God himself, so feur as it was 
acknowledged and understood by us, would be 
our wisdom. Whereas, common sense t^lb 
us, that to discover a truth and to apprehend 
it, to project a measure, and to conceive the 
fitness of it, are two things » : And, though 

X Every one may observe a good many truths, which he 
receives at fii-st £rom others, and readily assents to, as con- 
sonant to Reason^ which he would have found it har^^ and 



men differ widMy in their <9S|)ilcitk^ fr&tti €ttch 
other^ yet there is a cd|iac\tyy wbteh M bvaa 
may claim, as there is a # i^de^my to tthiiiH li^ 
man petends. The suWiw^riew^ i>t Gdd iii; 
ik» system of nature are eoiyrprehehd^d, to a' 
certain degree/ and justly inagtiified Wrd urt- 
iblded by many m^n, who^ yet, have nl^t' the 
presumption to suppose that they were tbeib^ 
seHies capable, or that any mam whatsoever was 
<»pafo]fe, of planwng such a ty^cfti. In like 
manner, we may see and adore the wisdom, 
with which Christ spaJce^ attd yet conclude,' 
upon good grounds^ that as no man ever 
4id, so no man ever could, speak with such 

wisdom. 

* ■ • 

ly . A fourth ciraliQstance (and the last I 
difdl' mention) which distingj4isbed Jesu^s, a^a 
Speaker, was the penetraliBg influence of hia 
<J64CQurses, or the divine emergYj with wluch 
they were accompanied* 

Other speakers have thought it enough to 
convince their hearers by cogent arguments ; 

perhaps beyond his strength^ to have discovered hiiaaseK 
Native atid original truth is not so eas3y wrought out of 
the mine^ as we, who have it delivered, ready dug and 
&shioned into our hands, are apt to imagine. And how 
often, &c. Locke's Works, Vol, II. fol. p. 577 and 579. 
tond, 1759. 
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to excite their passions by lively images ; to 
tauch the general springs of humanity, or to 
practise on [the peculiar foibles and prejudices 
9f the party^ addressed. > But Jesus had the 
singular art to convince without reasoning, and 
to persuade without rbetorickt Few and shn* 
pie words^ from that mouth, attained their end 
with ease : they struck the soul with more 
than all the e£^t of that eloquence^ which 
hath been compared to lightning : they needed 
lio help from tropes and figures, from the ac<> 
quired knowledge of human nature, or fron$ 
the informatiou of others, but went directly to 
the heart by their own proper and irresistible 
virtue. In a word, Jesus saw what no art 
could divine, he saw intuitively Ihe naked con* 
science, the secret individual thoughts of those, 
with whom he had any concern; and being 
able, withal, to possess their minds with a 
consciousness of this intuition, his least word,, 
his look, nay his silence must needs speak be* 
yond the eloquence of other men. 

There are many instances of this sort^ re- 
corded in the Gospels. He saw the malice of 
tbe Scribes and Pharisees y, while it was yet 

y Luke ▼. 2^. vi. 8. xi. 17, 
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latent in theheart, and only foraging itself into 
secret purposes and mental propositions ; and 
he surprized them by hisanswers^ into shame 
and madness '. He saw the seeds of ambition 
putting forth in the min^s of his disciples : 
and by a word or two, he prevented thegrowtii 
of -them *. By only looking upon Peter ^, he 
struck him into remorse and tears. And by 
answering nothing, he astonished, at once, 
and convinced the Roman Governor, who sat 
in* judgment upon him ®^ 

This inspection of the heart, was that which 
ponfounded the officers, whom the chief priests 
had sent to apprehend him, and drew from 
them, on their return, the advantageous report 
pfthetei^t — tJiat never man spake like this 
man. For, by what h^ s^id in their hearing, 
he gave them to understand that he knew their 
-commission before they had opened it : and so 
disarmed their rage, by only signifying hi^ 
acquaintance with their design. 

The e^t of what he said and did was, in 
inany conjuncture^ wholly djsproportioned to 

« I^uke vi, Jl. ' Lul^e ix. 47- 

b Lukexxii. 61. 

p Matthew xxvii. sut. and xxi^v. 



his Wbrds^ sind aetrons : and is otAy to he «^ 
counted for^ frcmi the clear insight h^ had intd 
the miftd, and from the secret ittflcedce which 
he kn^iv, by an apt sentence *, or by an ^x- 
pfcsMve ctoiWem % to inject into the conaeidnc^ 
of his headers. And vfhat resistance can, in- 
dted, be made to such a speaker, wh6 hatfh 
ihe hearts 6f men in his bdnds, and turne^k 
them whithersoever he will ' ? 

In all view§, then, whether we consider the 
matter, the authority, the wisdom, or the ef- 
fect of Ghrisf s discourses, we must needs be 
convinced that the text is ainply verified, and 
that never man spake like this man. 

To conclude: t have not amused you, in 
this discourse, with vain declamation. I am 
not solicitous to establish the credit of Jesus, 
as a consummate orator. My Views are other 
and f3ar higher. I would convince you, by a 
reference to plain facts, that he was more than 
man ; that he spake by the unerring spirit of 
God ; that his word demands not your praise^ 
but jrour adoration. 

d Jolui xviB. 4—6. * Luke viL 40. ix 47*. 

' Prov. x\i. 1. 



If %(^^ WQ\i|fi p^f^ their idegis of ^thii divj^p 
t^ph^r , iir\9^f I^^ly. frpn?. .hi? .own ^ 49^9^?? 

imperfectly represented by the g|o^s^3., of 
others, they would come, of themselves, to 
this important coqclusigi:) ? if they would make 
the Gospel their serious study, and not their 
casual amusement, they would want no mo- 
nitor to let them into the merits, or the use 
of it They would more than see, they 
would feel the spirit, with which Jesus 
spake ; and they would readily oflFer to him, 
not their barren applause, but their sincere 
obedience. 

Till this salutary efiect be wrought in those 
who call themselves the disciples of Jesus, 
it may not be improper to remind them of 
what he himself said to one, who was af- 
fected, as we may now be, by a sense of his 
divine power iti speaking. He had been de- 
livering great truths, with that authority 
and wisdom, which ever accompanied his 
instructions, and the effect was answerable. 
For it came to pass, as he spake these things, 
that a certain woman of the company lifted 
up her voice, and said to him, in the cus- 
tomary style of approbation, Blessed is the 
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womb that bare thee, and the paps that thou 
hast sucked. But he said, Ved, rather blessed 
are they that hear the word* 6v gop^ akP 

I^EP ITi^. 

- . ■ 

« Luke 30. ?r> 28. 
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MATTH^xiu. 10. 

The Disciples came^ arid said unto him, Wliy 
speakest Thou to them in Parables ? . 

X WO things are very observable in our LfOrd*s 
<xmduct towards the Jews. He came to in- 
struct fhem in the principles of a new religion^ 
and ;to convinca them of - its divine authority*. 
Yet to such of them^ as* were least enlightened 
by his doctrine^ be generally addressed himself 
in Parables: And before such^ as were back- 
ward to admit his pretensions, he was sparing 
of his Miracles. Now the contrary of this con- 
duct, it is said, might be expected : That he 
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should have explained himself in the clearest 
manner to the uninformed Jews ; aitd should 
have multiplied his miracles^ for the conviction 
of the unbelieving. 



/ \ 



t * 



^ 



I propose to consider both these circum* 
stances in the history of Jesus; and to shew 
that his conduct, in either case, was suitable 
to his character liiid mission. 

T, now, confine myself to the parables; 
and shall take another occasion to consider the 

MIRACLES. 

The Disciples, having observed that their 
Master spoke to the Jews in a more obscure 
end indirect manner, than he Was wcmt tb do 
in private to tbem^Ives, came and said unto 
him, ffTit/ speakest thou to them in Parables ? 

This method of conveying instruction in Pi^ 
rabies, that is, in some feigned story, wfa^re 
one thing is put for another, ^d in which tb^ 
circumstances of the. story are to be applied to 
something diffisrent in the intentioa of the 
speaker, is well known to have been of eonr* 
stant and faimliar use in the old world,, and 
especially in the Eastern, nations. This figun^ 
live cas^ of language had its rise from necessity, 
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thie nide conceptions of men req«iring^^erat 
truths to be presented to them^ in sensible 
images. But it soon came to be afl^ed as an 
omamienta! way of speaking or writing, the 
liveliness of the image awakening curiosity^ 
and affording amusement to the mind. Lastly^ 
it wds sometimes employed as a mysterious 
cover of important truths^ to which a more 
thate ordinary attention was to be raised, and 
especially of such important truthji as could 
not be communicatisd openly and directly with* 
out ofience. Under this last idea, the l^arable, 
properly so called, presents itself to lis. It 
/Was contrived on purpose to throw some degree 
of obscurity over the information, it contained t 
And it is in reference to this use and character 
of the Parable, that the Disciples ask whj^ 
Jesus thought fit to address the Jews in this 
way. 

To this question, why he spake to the Jews 
in Parables, and not to the Disciples, our 
Lord's reply is in thesewords— JBecaii^, to 
you it is given to, know the mysteries of Mt 
kingdom of God, but to them it is not given. 

'By this answer we learn, First, that the 
tliiings ydelivered by him in this obscure way 
were not the fundattfental truths of the Gospel^ 

VOL. vit. I. 
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hatiike mffsieries ^ ih§ kingdom qfOdd^Hiit 
I liy i ieertain i s^cretk mlal&ng* to the ^rognNtt.of 
the < Gospel^ and thi- «v«nt of it m'ihe. woiU | 
^ ^ondidtrotion^ Trhkk will be enlirgcd upon 
|B' its placet Aiid/ Sectrndk/, that it wn not 
^eiii to the Jews^ at lai^^ to be let intd'ihci^ 
snysteries^ bui to the d jscipled only^ 



( ■ » 



' But why i^otghmi t(>tkeJewa? ^by w4s 
iti thought. itesB fit for tb^tn^ to bt^ initiate in 
tbtse nbystetiAi, XhAn for !the Disoipleft i : Oiur 
%MA. MTKfoscefkis to mhyf^t) 6f rather' to an- 
ticipate thasf -^u^iitioiii^ likewise -^f^ For whi^saever 
kmthf U Mm shall he gh^fk and he jflmU hoM 
nimre abundance f but ivh^etever hath ntH^ 
frtna him: ahall be taken aw^jf even that he 
ketth. A •; . ■ • 



• • '■ "'■•.. ' • . . . i 

« • » • ■ • ■ » 



The answer, we see, is formed on this gene* 
i-al principle, " That information in the coun- 
eUs of God is not to be <;lain^ as a debt ; but 
accepted as a reward: that he, who hath ap* 
quired some knowledge and iqiproved what ha 
^th, deserves a further communication of it^ 
but that be^ who hath been at nO pains to a6-^ 
quire any, or who puts his knowledge to as 
litfle use^ as if he had acquired none, i|i so far 
from having a right to more, that he even d^^ 
sein^es.tq have llie pittance^ he i^ay already 



j^(Mess> taken from hiiA/** And what more ii^ 
^ispvttable rule of ^t^easbn^ than this^ That^ in a 
flUiitter of pure ftitour, we shoidd 4es&rtre^ by 
0ur good dispositions at least, this distinction^ 
tefbn^ we obtain it« So that the answer donies 
^Qt thu^ — ^^^ispe^to the JEWS in parable!^ 
because tbef do tkit deserve, by the pains thqir 
have hitherto takefi to kam of me, and by th« 
d^Hpo^tioh^ tibe^ have she^i^ to improvte whiit 
I hate taught tinehi, to hate further informal' 
iilm j^nly and openly conveyed to them : But 
to YOU, who have already profited by my doc- 
trine, and are disposed still further to profit by 
11^ tbyoa I address ttiysdf in a plainer manner, 
bc tem se ye deserve to' be more fuUy and aball^ 
dttirtly imtructed by me.^. And to this answ^, 
t]w» Uncterstaod, M^t objection^ or even what 
can be opposed ? 



1^, Ifif^her, wtlen >lesus mA 16 hfs Disei^ 
pl^ dtot ta them ii tJbdki gii)m t9 hmw tht 
mysteries of the kingi^m €f Ood, but to the 
Jews, at large, it was not given, this deter- 
aitiatiob »mmt be understood as £oundedj not 
merely on the fitneds of the thiag, as here ex- 
pitting but Oil the positive wUl and declai^d 
{liMrpose'of iarod. This •appears from whikt foU 
l*ws. For therefore^ proceeds our JLord? 
$peah I to them in Puir^ht^^ hecmc^ thty 

12 
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seeing see not, and hearing thejf^ hear not, 
neit/ier do tKey understand. And in them i^ 
fulfilled the prophecy of Isaias, which saitk% 
hy hearing Te shall hear and shall not under* 
stand, and seeing Ye shall see and shall nof 
perceive. For this people's heart is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearings an4 
their eyes they have closed, lest at any tiw4 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and should understand with thein 
hearts, and should he converted, and I should 
heal them. 

Henoe it appears^ that the way of speaking 
m Parables^ which Jesus employed towards the 
Jews, was that which the word of prophegr 
had declared he should employ towards themv 
So that this was one, among pthers, pf ikha 
marks, by which the Messiah should be known 
and distinguished. Tq speak in Parables, 
was a part of his office : It was a d^ty impose(|L 
upon him, in his very commission. 

But this, you will say, is only removing the 
difficulty one step backwards, and transferring 
it from the Gospel upon the Law; And you 
still ask, upon what reasons this strange way of 
proceeding with the Jews, thus foretold and 
enjoined, was founded ? 
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' Now, though it becomes us with muth re- 
▼erehce to inquire into the re&sons of God's 
dispensations, yet as we see, in fitet, that it 
was God*s will to treat the Jews in this manr 
ner, we may be allowed to indulge some con- 
jectures on the subject ; And, as we have 
traced this difficulty up to its source, this will 
be the proper place to attempt a more full so- 
lution of it* 

To make way for this solution, let it be ob- 
served, that there are two ways in wl^ich this 
&mous prophecy of Isaiah may be regarded by 
us; either, first, as a mere prediction of the 
event, namely, that by this way of speaking to 
&em in Parables, the Jews would not be con- 
verted ; Or, secondly^ as a judicial ddter^mina-' 
tion of it, namely, that this obscure way of 
teaching was therefore employed, because it 
was in the divine councils that they should not 
be converted. In either way of considering the 
prophecy, this mysterious conduct may, I 
think, be cleared up* 

If we consider the event only, as pointed 
out by this Prophecy, then the reason, which 
Jesus himself gives of this conduct, and which 
has been before explain^, namely the general 
fitness of such a procedure in itself, is a satis- 



feotory account of it. For what tuor^ ju$t tjian 
to l?ave men to the ^consequences of theiir owf^ 
^havipur^ ^d not to reward them with thai^ 
iKhicb th^y n^th^r desire nor deserve > 

But^ pei^haps^ the event was not simpty pre^ 
dieted of the Jews, but deferminod upon ttuMB^ 
And there Hiay be reason to take the prophecy, 
the rather, in this Hght, because however fit 
$uch a conduct, as it describes, may be in it-r 
self, yet, in fact, it was hot observed towards 
tiie Gentiles, nor even the Jews after the de<* 
scent of the holy Ghost ; the Apostles not ad<- 
dressing either in. the way of Pi^rables, as ou9 
Lord had done the unbelieving Jews : and this 
agreeably to their Master's express injunctions 
to them — Jbr there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed, and hid that shall Tfioi he 
known ; ffTmt I teU yeu in darkness thai 
speak ye in the light, and what ye hear in the 
ear that preach ye upon the house-tops^. This 
diflferent conduct may then lead us to suspect 
that there was something peculiar in the situa<r 
tion of tho§e Jews, to whom Jesus addressed 
kis Fju*ables, which this prophecy respited ; 
^nd that it was God's purpose, in t^ case of 
9Qch of theio as should stand out ^g^in^t thU 

* 5ep Jfllin in. 89. * Ifotth* %. %, %7, 
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m long jBtbused' mode of infc^matim^' ^di^^^ro- 
oeeding frpm the niouth of l^e Meisiah him^f^ 
^ Ittve thato undar a jpdiciri blihdneiB. ^A^ 
i^pposing this to be the caate, the J^M^^ict (lift 
sev«Fe as it. seems) may be jiiatiflad hy fifiit fiAt 
lowing consideratlontf. ^ ' ^ 

I , - • 1 • t I • 

t ■ " . . . * , • 

I. All liie notioet^ which it had pleased Ood 
to ^vp to thq aacieot Jews e( the JGospirf' dkf 
peiita^iion, were con¥e5red in this way of iWa<^ 
i^e. The terms, emj^yed in the dd. ptxi^ 
jdieoies, were all taken from the Law, imt^tht 
ta^e meaning lay deeper, and the figlit appU* 
<^<>n of those prpphedes wae to the Christian 
CoveniBint, and to the eharacter and dispensation 
of the Messiah. This method (tf pmdi^dng &tk 
Gospel under legal ideas, was iqpiployed for thA 
wisest reasons* : The Jews had be^ C!Qnstai|tly 
trained and brought up in it; and, notwith=^ 
standing the real obscurity this mpdeof teadiiiig 
was intend^ to haw, yet with fair and ott^* 
tive minds they might easily have apprehendbd 
the true drift and purpose of it. The Prophets 
call upon them perpetoally to give this at- 
tention : they even drop frequent hints, that 
might lead them to the d4sGove|*y : and, npw oe* 
easion, do everything bnt expound m direct 
tarms, their own paraUes. 

e See D. L. VoT. V. p. U% ie. Lb»d. 176i. 
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, What now was the effect of all this intellw 
gence, 80 gradually^ so repeatedly^ so solid* 
tously^ as it were^ imparted to them? Why, 
t(iey would not hear^ nor understand : the^ 
perversely and obstinately rested in the coY;er 
of these predictions ; would look for nothing 
beneath or beyond it^ indulged their prejudices 
iibout the eternity of their law, and the temporal 
power of their expected Deliverer, sofgr^tha^ 
when at length their Deliverer came^ for whom 
this chain of prophetic instruction was meaht 
to prepare them, they did not and would nbt 
acknowledge him. For this gross n^lect of a 
mode of information, so long and so mercifally 
, indulged to them, God thought fit to punish 
them by the very instrument of their offence. 
He commissioned Jesus still to continue that 
way of Parables, which they had so outrage* 
ously abused ; and so, in his justice^ made it 
the occasion of blinding their eyes and harden- 
ing their hearts ^, to their final rejection and 
reprobation. 

This seems to be the true state of th^ case ! 
and what has Reason to object to it ? Caii any 
thing be more just, than that a much abused 
mer^y should end in punishment ? And can 
any thing be more fit, than that such punishment 

4 D. I.. VqL V. p. 341. A. 
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should be the forfeitute of that blessing, which 
the mercy was, intended to convey, and should 

• • • • 

even be inflicted by the very means of that 
mercy • ? What is there in this ceconomy of 
God*s religious dispensations, which contradicts 
our ideas of the divine attributes? Nay, \)rhat 
is there in it, which does not accord to the 
known methods of his ordinary and moral go* 
vemment of the world? Health and Prospe- 
rity, Parts and Learning, are the mei^ciful gifts 
of God to some men. To these mercies, 
rightly improved, certain blessings are, in the 
order of his providence, annexed. Yet how 
often do we see men deprived of the blessings, 
for their misuse of those mercies, and (teprived 
by means of the veiy mercies themselves 1 The 
mercies are a snare to them ; and in the way of 
natural punishment inflict those evils, which 
they were intended to prevent. Thus, health 
and prosperity, ill employed, bring on a dis. 
eased old age, and an uncomfortable enjoyment 
of life; and parts and learning, so fitted to 
produce true knowledge, are the means by 
which many are led into presumption and 
mistake. 

And in this way, we easily conceive how 
justly the Jews were punished, in their rejection 

« See more on thit subject in Dr. Waxburton't S^moni^ 
Vol. t p. 386. 



of th^ Mewati, for t^ir wilfo) abiipa 4imI iwik 
Interpretation of the Scripture PropUe^M o^ 
eerning him; and hoiy fitly tb^ punii4ii0^ 
was ^^veyed by Chri^t'f speaking to tkm M 
Parafd^s, that is^ by that mode of inatru<^pti» 
\}y that very instrummt pf Bgieit^^ wbji^ t^ 
had w pmch abiised. 

But though thi9 pen^ri^neas of th^ Jismt 
inay be reasonably thought judicial^ yet e^w 
in Ms Judgments God remembers mfrfff. L^ 
it therefore be considered 



$. In the seeoiid plaoe^ that, though 
pp^$king to the Jew9 in Parables did &^mtx¥^ 
harden their hearts, yet not more so, perhapi 
not so much as the open communieatipii oi 
truth would have doni^. 

I before took notice, that the Bubjqct af 
Christ^s parables was not the fundamental tenets 
of the Gospel, but themysteries of the kingdom 
of God. This we know from the mouth of 
Christ himself; and it deserves to be consider* 
ed. That Jesus was the Messiah, that all men 
were to believe in him, and to be saved by him, 
these great fundamental articles of his religion, 
together with his mOral doctrine, were pubr 
lished plainly to all ; and Che evidences of . his; 



tr«^th, the ligbt f^ffofded to thtwi ww byiw 

f»ea^9 sp penvrioijyfc, or iQ cll^fkly qo^v^ywl, ^ 
^9 objectiw ^^pposes. What wW kfpt biwk 
ftom tb0i» ^n^ thrawn into «ha4er w^ ooly cor 
ipfei^y, th(^ fotwre fQftvme^ q(X\^ Gospel, C9j\^ 

|A« My^tnms ^ Qoi^ hmg4opi; pf wbi^b tlm 

r^eotiop qf ^ha J($wi^ ^ft4/th^ o^ll of ibe Geiin 
tilesj were principal. These Christ fkHv^fti 
to the Jews in parables, and without a parable 
sp^k^ he mt ou th(^e ^^tgept;?, mfUQ tb4fm. 
l^pyfi^ tbPWgb it be triie tb*l^ h^ th^t pep|jj# 

peiv^t^^ed tb^3^ mysteri^v ^^JW^^^ by ft 
irigbt u$e of tbi^ knowkdgt? haw b^P led ta sk 

j[^st £ippreb^n^ptx of mmy of tb^r vim^ pro^ 
pbificies^ and, in tb€ ^nd, ta an aQJknQwiedgm^ijit; 
of the Cbristiw fskith ; yet 'tis likely, cpp^idej^ 
i»g, ji^ir iaveterate prgudice^, that the pl^wr 
del.iye*y of these momentous truths would hayft 
had no such effect ; nay, th^t their aiyeri^ipu tQ 
the feith of Jesus might have been increased by 
haying this offensive iuformatiou pUi^ly ^pd' 
IQ^edly presented to th^nif 

And there will seem to be the more weight: 
in this conjecture, if we reflect that even to the 
Apostles themselves, till after his resurrection, 
our JLord proceeded with much pautiori in 
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Unfolding the mysteries of his kingdom. Theitj 
indeedy he opened their Understandings^ : and, 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets., he 
expounded unto them, in all the Scriptures, 
the things concerning himself^. But before 
that event had taken place, so much light only 
was let in upon the minds of the Disciples, f^ 
they were able to bear^ : the parables were ift 
jk>me measure e^iplained to them ; yet a certain 
degree of obscurity was still left on the expls^ 
nation itself* 

4 

Froni which conduct of their great Master, 
apparently assumed by him in consideration of 
their infirmities, it seems reasonable to con^ 
elude. That his greater reserve towards thfe 
rest of the Jews, in speaking to them in un^ 
explained parables, was, among other reasons, 
therefore chosen by him, because it was best 
adapted to their prejudices, and even gave them 
the fairest chance for apprehending and em^ 
bracing his doctrine. But 

3. Thirdly, and lastly, what if we suppose 
(as we have the highest reason to do, after the 
trials, which had been already made of them) 

-f Luke xxiv. 45. s Luke xxiv. 27, 

)^ John xri. 12. Mark iv. 33, 34. 



that nb eyideiice whatsoever, ndt the; clearest 
possible information, womM, under any ma*, 
nagement^ have had its due efiect on the unbe^ 
lieving Jews ? In this view of things, the prp-j 
' posing of these mysteries under the ijrnpenet 
trable coyer of Parables w:as the greate&st of all 
mercies to them, since a further degree of light 
would not only have indisposed them to the re^i 
ception of it, but must have aggravated theii: 
guilt beyond measure, and have 1^ theni 
totally without excuse. To blind their eyes 
and harden their hearts was then vl judgment^ 
if you will, but surely a judgment in mercy ^ if 
ever there was any such thing ; ^ punishment 
inflicted upon them in the most tender and 
compassionate nianner, vliarhich goodness itselC 
could contrive, or which their deplorable cir- 
cumstances could admit. 

These things being considered. To the 
question. Why did Jesus speak to the unhe-* 
lieving Jews in parables^ we may now reply, 
Jirstf That this conduct was reasonable in it- 
self, on that general principle of equity, that 
he only, who hath, shall receive more abun-* 
dantly : That, secondly, the justice of God 
was fitly exercised upon them for their refusing 
to be instructed by him in the way of Parable, 
a6d by the very medium of Parable, so abused ; 



IBt 
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tbkt still) tMtilg^ thii luifftbdiai] ittetht>4 «f 
htittrK^bii WM, '«i ttll probability « tietbf adt 

t^ b^ dBectud, th^tt a plainer ^omqitilik^ 
tfon: Amd thilt3 ftl^%^ iUppo^ttf it cffift^Am 
th&t ho i!ifb)*«i^ti6ti Whkti^tit ^ouM hftV^ tdbett 
C^S^, this obsetif^ and itieffiete^t bti% oJP p*^ 
inbte^ s^i'v^d, felt teft»t, Ml s^me emsm ibi" tbeir 
fl^iinaii^yj iittid ivift tbhtfiv^d^ iti #ieh^f to d'^ 
IWkte ttifeir girfk. 



Hie i!^ult Of tte xflit^ 18^ That w* am 

kiieiM^ IMIgtittb adtM the awfal vrtys of God^ 
^ravMte&^> ift thi» tvistttice of GlyiHfjf 4ianft« 
li^ i%pmbk^ i in Whttii bodi hia JnajtiGfe aXirf 
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MaItukvi^ xiiK 56. 

I 

And he did not mantf mighty works there^ 
because of their unhelirf. 

J. HERE were two things^ I observed, very 
temiLrkable in the cotiduct of biir blessed 
jBaviour towards the Jews. One was, that 
he chose to instruct the mOre ignorant and 
uninformed of them, in the obscure way of 
parable: The other, that he wrought but /eti; 
kdractes for the conviction of such of them as 
wert incredulous and unbeli^ing. 



. These two circumstances may be thought 
stvangti because the less informed the people 



were to whom he addressed I^imseli^ the mote 
need there seems to hate been of the plainest 
instruction; and the tess disposed they were 
to believe in him, the greater necessity we may 
think there Wa9 for subduing f heir unbelief by 
the force of miracles. Yet the conduct of 
Jesus was not according to these expectations^ 
in either instance; and has accordin^y fur^ 
nished the occasion of two corresponding ob- 
jections to his divine character and mission. 

To the former of these objections, that 
which respects his way of speaking by para* 
hies, I have already replied in a distinct dis^* 
course on that subject. The latter, which 
respects his way of working miracles, I now 
propose to consider. 

The text, you see, points out the subject^ 
ftnd confines me to it. Jesus, in discharge of 
his general office, and from a principle, as we 
may suppose^ of private affection, went into 
his own country, that is, to Nazareth, where 
he had been brought up, with the intention of 
preaching the Gospel there, and of giving the 
people of that place the proper proofs of his 
authority and mission. Accordingly, the sa- 
cred historian tells us, he taught them in their 
synagogue; And we know, besides, that he 



\frought ^o|Be mir^Qles; for the people were 
a^toqished and said, Whence hath th^ tfia^ 
fJm WISDOM^ 9^d these miqht¥ works? 

They were the more astonished, because 
Jesus was no strange^ to thepa ; an^l the rest 
of his family, people of an obscure qgndition^ 
then lived among them. Xbey l^new l^im only 
UXider the id?^ of a Carpenter's Son, and they 
had observed perhaps nothing extraordinary ii» 
him; or, if they had, this very circum$t?ince, 
as is not uncommon among neighbours and 
couptrymen, might have infused some jealousy 
and dislike of him. Be th^t as it will, their 
prejudices against him we^e extreme, apd they 
expressed them in the most contemptuous 
planner. Is not this^ say they, the Car^ 
penter'^ Sop,? Is not his Mother called 
Mary? and hU Brethren^ Jamesj and Joses^ 
and Simony (ind Judas? J^fid his Sister s^ 
are they not all with us ? Whence then hath 
this man all these things? And they tvere 
iyffended in him. To these disparaging ques- 
tions^ which easily overpowered the evidence 
of conviction eyen from their own senses, 
Jesus only replied, A prophet is not without 
honour, sftve in his otvn country, and in his 
0^yn house. And then ^he text follows, whicli 
says. And he did not many mighty ivorhs 
there^ because of their unbelief. 

VOL. VII, >f 
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This is the fact : And the question upon it, 
is, ff^ht/ Jesus Jbrebore to work miracles 
among these people ^ heeaitse they did not he- 

lieve in him? 

, » . . . , 

' Before I reply distinctly to ^his question, 
permit ine to premise two general observa- 
tion^ ; one, on the use of miracles^ considered 
in themselves; and the other, on the use of 
iiiiracles, as applied to the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

I 

Firsts then, I observe, that, a miracle beuig, 
for the time, an alteration or suspension of the 
laws of nature, our best ideas of the divine at- 
tributes lead us to conclude, that this violence 
on his own plan of government is only exerted 
for some very important end, and will be ex- 
erted no farther, nor oftener, than is necessary 
to that end. It is true, it may be difficult for 
us to judge, in many cases, of that importance, 
and of that necessity ; but unless both be very 
apparent to us, in no case, can we be autho- 
rized to require or even expect, a continuance 
or repetition, much less a multiplication of 
these miraculous exertions. To judge other- 
wise on this subject, would be to charge God 
foolishly, and, in effect, to blaspheme his 
wisdom. 
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Secondly y I observe, that the use of miracles, 
as applied to the Christian dispensation, is to 
give credit to- the character and pretensions of 
Jesus. It is supposed in this argument that 
miracles, duly circumstanced and fully at- 
tested, are sufficient to this purpose ; but there 
is .no reason to suppose that more or greater 
will be wrought, than that purpose requires. 

■ 

These things being premised, to the ques- 
tion, ff^hj/ Jesus did not many miracles, ie- 
f ore the unbelieving Jews of Nazareth, I, 
reply directly by saying 

I. In the first place, because such a display 
of his power was not necessary to their con-- 
viction. I mean not to say at present, that 
more or greater miracles would not h^ve con* 
vinced them (though it be very unlikely, that 
they would), but that they were not necessary^ 
to the end proposed by them, which was to 
afford such an attestation to the character of 
Jesus as might be a reasonable and, in itself^ 
, a sufficient ground of their conviction. More 
than this the Jews had no right to expect. 
And less than this was not offered: For when 
it is said, that, Jesus did not nmny miracles at 
Nazareth, it is implied that he did some; and 
thus much they confess themselves in asking, 
whence hath this man these mighty iiforks ? 

M 2 



id4 9^iik^ ±±sli±i 

J^bW sdihe Mfitm, rtaf SUi single ihirtfele, 
S^eti and coflfeg^ d^ Siltftn ms H mmAM 
l^dtrna bf c8nWfc<i6ri. Mtyte itife^lW? fc<WRI 
iat bfe tfiSttfeitted ttect^sHrp, that is, ^ere Hfh 
i^^uirid to fttf-nJ^h the fit atltf pfdi^er lisearfil ttf 
aicfi cdffvrctibH. Withbdt dbtrtrt, God, if fhi 
latl bieeh sd f»feksfed, rilight Mve" sHattated fciril 
conlbUiidcid siH ihk 6leih6ht6, ai^ hftve dH4<iti 
the meii of Nazareth, and even the Jewish 
- Utenkedfihi itself, h^ the fdfce atid tetrdf of Ws 
alfti^htj;^ |)bwef, into ah tinwiltiti| sWkab^- 
ledghi&tlt df his Son, Jesas. i^ut thfg is tbt 
the way in which he tredts his l^aisdrt&ble Isi^- 
tures, even when he exceeds the ordinary me- 
ttodS 6f Ki§ Jjrbvidence. ttte does thait which 
is simply fit and right, iii respect of the end he 
mS in ViteW, and leaves the rest to ourselv'es. 
This, aS far as Vve know, is the Universal taiod^ 
of God^s govtemifaent, and as fair as We (An. 
judge, is the mo^t worthy of him. 

Still, it will be said, though Jesus was not 
obliged to do more for the conviction of these 
unbelievers, though more or greater miracles 
could not strictly be required of him, yet so 
limited a display of his power on such an oc- 
casion seemed penurious, and ^ven unkincl. 
A little more zeal, and some supernumerary 
Wonders, might have better expressed his con- 
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gi^qrfS^ inVj^les ,\^^ ^9(t fle<l^3^;^.t9 iUq ^^ 

wf^fWffit prob'4Wy ^9;t exjpedien,t^to ^.qJ^ 
good end, but, on the contrary, would have 
b^n Jkurtful and pernicious to his unbelieving 
co^trymeij^. " 

We have reason to conclude thus, if we 
cjonsider that the same prejudices, which ob- 
structed their conviction from some confessed 

- ^ 

qiiracles, would not have given way to more, 
yVe have an example in the other unbelieving 
Jews, especially in the rulers of that people, 
who, the more and greater miracles they saw 

performed by Jesus, were the more hardened 

« . ... , 

in their unbelief, arid the more exasperated 

against him. They even give it as a reason 

• ■ - . »■ 

for their vindictive prosecution of him, that he 

didy and was doing many miracles *. 

» ■ ■ . 

Taking the matter then in this light, v^at 
Qther effect could a w^ste of miracles have kad. 
but to heap guilt and vengeance upon thetr 
heads? By leaving these perverse people to 

a John xi. 47. 
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themselves, perhaps their prejudices might 
subside, and they might yield m time to the 
evidence they already had, or they might 
submit to other evidence, which they should 
collect for themselves hereafter. To have irri-r 
tated their prejudices, now, by further miracles^ 
might have l^^ed them absolutely in unbelief. 

This conclusion becomes the more probable^ 
if we admit the pretensiqns of Jesus : . For 
then he may be supposed to have certainly 
foreseen the present impracticability of con- 
verting these men, and to have restrained his 
power before them, on that account. But I 
am now arguing with those, who mal^e this 
conduct ap objection to bis pretensions. I 
dfier i^ therefore as ^ conclusion only very pro- 
bable from the nature of the thing, that his 
not doing many miracle^ before his unbelieving 
countrymen, was, among other motives, from 
a principle of' mercy and kindness to them. 
At least, the contrary, I think, cannot be af- 
firmed with any shew or colour of reason. 

^ut whatever kindness our Lord niigbt 
have for these men, his continuing to work 
more miracles among them, under the present 
circumstances^ would have been improper, 
)>ecause 
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, III. In the next place (and this is toy third 
answer to the objection) this conduct tuculd 
have opposed J and tended directly to: defeat ^ 
the general end and success of his ministry. 

The proper end of his ftiinistry was to 
preach salvation to the Jews, and to give them 
such evidence of his being the Messiah, as was 
sufficient to their conviction. When he had 
dime this in one place, if no veiy important 
considerations induced his longer stay, he was 
to proceed to another. This was so essential a 
port of his office, that it seems not to have 
been forgotten, even when there was no pecu- 
liar complaint of unbelief y in those with whom 
be had resided. For when the people of an- 
other place, of more Jaith^ as it should seem^ 
came to him, and would have stayed him, that 
he should not depart from them. He refused 
to comply with them, and said, ^ must 
preach the kingdom of God to other cities 

also, for THEREFORE AM I SENT^. 

This then was the end of his ministry. He 
was to preach the word ; but was not obliged 
to see that it took effect, or to wait the success 
'<rf it. How repugnant then had it been. to this 
£nd, to waste unnecessary time and power on 

l> Luke iv. 43. 



Vitil^Iievirtg Kaiaffeth^ Wh^ii ao HfiMy. <itlher 
HAti^), dtid th(c>96 bett^ disposed^ dailtied their 

But, further, the dispositions of these people 
tdwftttls him i;rere w^h^ as seenfied likely^ not 
VtHjr W t6lWd tad iikterttipt, but tdtally «p 
fr^mit the exeaitiiki erf hie minfetry; 'V\Mf 
^#^M either have' fb^Mti^a^^^ hani he ^cMi*- 
Wtfia iBhger ^th tbSm^ *bMi\^r him lAt^die 
im&k o{\he ^Wkhru\Gt%'y or hy ^Kmstmstx^ 
sMiSi^ %^M iiv»e 4akeh a#«ty hi« lilb. < TM^ 
^^a^ from (h^ ¥a^ Mth H^h idie)rcbwe 
iffih bftt df th^ ^i^, a!hd #6m their -ptirpSiO, 
'^ St; Liikfe relfaife^'the ^bff, to ««r!^ iiJMfl ifoiPist 
keaethng .JHfft the brow of thehiit^ whik-^on 
therr eity wWs Milt \ Sb thfat his al*ei«|* 'to 
^Hv€»1: thi&m by *m(>te miracles, rtigfet »hirtvfe 
ptitWi tfritimefly etid to Ws ^nin&try, tvhen it 
twffl now but Ifttle more thfen "begun. And, 
Ifedugh ^his eVehX: might «t ahy timte have ^be^ 
prevented b'y 'an ex^rtioft of 4ris -miraculci^s 
power, and without doubt would have been 
^tevetit^A 'in ^that m^nhfer, ^ad -the conjuncture 



HMide 'it ntecessary ; yet fliis Ivas iio i-easbn for 
his exposing himsetf to that danger, '«inc^, sts 
we before observed, mitttcles are not to %fe 
explected or employed, where the end in vifew 

*« Luke iv. *29. 
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tftiy 4)6 feccomplidied byfeiitMtl itte«M. Ac- 
tbrdtwgly, our Savtour ^chrtrofted his own ^ety 
^0^ ail occasions. tiariTig the t!aPCirsfe of^ his" nri- 
nistry, by every prutJetittal method: Arid when 
he afterwards armed his disciples with the 
pbwfer of working mnncfled, he prescribed the 
^mie troftdtct to then), and, ivhen -they found 
tt^^teselves permeated in one city, iwide them 
fti^ to an&tker^. ' ft is ^ gemeriffly ' thought, in- 
de^; that nothing but a tnimcfe rescued him 
tmt-of th^ hands of the enraged people of Na- 
isat^h. If soj his danger ^ihong them musl 
%la^ befen extreme, and shews the necessity of 
life tenioving from them. However, if this last 
tnitade was wrourfit, it was bhe m6re added to 
tife hthnber of those he hafl woi^ked in thiat 
thy, and, like all the rest, was 1o6t upon it 
*(3n the whole, it appears certain then, that the 
HtrS^ell^ of these Nazarenes was a just reason 
tbi^ "Chrisf s iidt doing maiiy 'mirades among 
"^itn, since the opposite conduct would have 
teheed io defeat the end and execution of hh 
igeneral office. 



jt • 



"Still, the most direct and convincing .answer 
!to the x)bjection is behind: For, , , 

IV. Lastly, I obseivve that Jesus did not 
many miracles before the unbelieving men of 

*> Matt. X. 23. 
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Nazarethj because sUch a display of his power 
would have been contrary to a general rule of 
conduct, which he prescribed to Ijdmselfy and 
that, on the highest reason. 

This rule was^ not to work a miracle upon 
them, or for them, . who were deficient, in 
foith : By which term, foith, I do not mes^l 
a grounded faith in him^ as the Messia^^ (for 
that could only be produced originally by mi- 
racles) but such an honesty and probity of 
mind as might dispose them to believe on the 
evidence of miracles. It was in thb cas^' as m 
that of Parables, to him only who hath,, more 
was given. And therefore the first questiop 
he put to those, who repaired to him for a n?i- 
raculous relief of their necessities, was^ Do Ye 
believe? Are ye withheld by no fixed and 
willful prejudices from supposing that one, 
coming to you under the character of the Mes- 
siah, is empowered to do this for you, or from 
yielding to its evidence, when it is done ? This 
'was so indispensable a rule with him, that 
St. Mark, in relating this adventure at Na- 
izareth, goes so far as to say that he could 
NOT DO many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief «. ' The meaning of which is, 
that there was, no natural indeed, but a moral 

^ Mark vi, 5^ 



ifnposeibility of his- trorking more miracles 
there; that is^ he could not do it, consistently 
with the general principles^ on which. \jit 
acted. 



-' 
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And that these principles were founded in 
the best reason, no man can doubt who re* 
fleets^ that the highest possible favour, which 
can be conferred on man^that is^ a miracle 
wrought for his salvation^ reasonably supposes 
some degree of desert, som<b prior dispositions 
to* profit by it ; who reflects farther, - tha^ 
^here such a preparation of mind is not, 
ihe miracle is thrown away; nay, worse than 
Aat, can only serve to the hurt and condemna* 
tion of that person, on whom, or for whom it 
T« performed. 

' ' Men have a strange notion, that when God 
intends to convince any one by the evidence of 
miracles, he should repeat and enforce that 
evidence,, till it take efiect, whether we will or 
not; nay, that the most obstinate and deter- 
mined infidelity is only a stronger reason for 
his contending with it. But this is a very pre- 
sumptuous, as well as injurious, conception of 
the divine nature: It is presumptuous in the 
highest degree, because it supposes that we 
}^ve a right to prescribe terms to infinite 
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power, and nrkdom : it is ^eatljr ii]|j<uif»us M 
the jSupoeme Being, .heoaase it «i{^qsq(» liM 
hr has no vegapd to the monal "v^prlii of hj$ 
creatures^ or even to any reasonable eosj^, jn 
the wonders he does for them. The Scriptures 
li^{4iie^d€Wt<^i^.<IQ^tterj^ ai^^ they re- 

q^ir^^9<»ni^tbMig;» where nauch i« givta; tl^ 
e^p^t 4pom ^$ io have^ hef(»re w^ pei^W^ 
4hey wppose «p in efcort *o ^ igp^i^l ^eiHUlis^ 

mMi mA iOMEfcpbmes. Afi4 o^r {^^^ }mii^j 

«fi^i»^ in ^ ^overjbtial Jai3guage -of 4l^ 
Jcjws, ^V!^ it as a ispecwl «onMgaand tO Iw 
XKaciplea^ i\^^ ^ oa^t ihfikt fnohi^h is holy w^ 
istg^y 9mr to cekst jth^ir pearls hefi^r^ ^>lf^« 
jlUthds is agreea}>le to our b^at notiof^ pi ^ 
divine wisdom and goodness^ as welj ^ ,Xo rti^^ 
usual course of God's providence ; apji ithere- 
fore on this footing only the conduct of Jesus 
towards the unbelieving Jews of Nais^i:^ is 
^buad^ntly justified. ; 

To draw to a jpoint, then, the ^ybsjt^^ge sf 
what has been said. To the jqu^stic«\, .11% 
j^j^sm did not more miracles^ b€fi:)r;e the ^f^r 
beUemng? We .reply, That such. qowlVfttiiJ^ 
not necessary to the end of noiiracle;^ vWJbipl^ 
was to afford a reasqnabk coiivictiop -r-r-.tljat; At 
was oaot likely to.answer any gaod.WtJ^ Mt;,.W 

' Matth. vii. 6. 



dMf cdtitrary^ w<)u1d hrfB bee» burtfal to swAi 
mh4l\m^f^ — thdt it tended to ddbat the de-^ 
ii^ Gitid sttdc^^H of Chmt'd ttiftiistry^ by tmf* 
fowing the i^jphere^ 6f ghdrt€imiig the term of 
jt<u^tbat^ kdtIy4iQd cihieAiy^ it wa» u»fea«om 
dbte iti itd^lf/ MvA cdtiifary to the geAerai 
sl^hetti^ und ^rd^ 6f <jodf« moral , govetnment 

I^t no mdn theh abuse hifn^alf with foolish 
imagiilatian»^ a^ if Christ i^'as wanting in that 
yrhi^h beb^me hi« offiide and mission i still 
less, as if he aeted from any capricej or mi- 
eoboern for the souls of men^ in not forcing 
t&eir belief; but least of all, as if hi^preten- 
fiibiis bad any thkig to fear from the littlQ faith 
of those to whom he addressed himself^ ai]id 
could only prevail with the weak and credu- 
lous, with those who were unable or indis- 
posed to scrutinize his miracles. Kven this last 
insinuation has been made, not only without 
grounds, but against the fullest evidepce ; the 

miracles of Jesus having been numerotis, pub- 

• •' . ' . . 

lie, illustrious, and even acknowledged, at least 
not convicted of imposture, by his bitterest 
enemies, by those who were most active anci 
most able to examine into the truth and 
reality of them. 

With regard to the miracles in question, let 
tis be s6 ingenuous ^s to confess, that, ifthe^e 
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ware necessary to announce his office and cha* 
racter to the men of Nazareth^ more than 
these were unnecessary/^and that their unbelief 
affords the best grounds to conclude^ that they 
weje so. Consider too^ that^ if no reasons had 
occurred to us for this, conduct^ it could not 
certainly appear that it was uiiteasonable. 
When we know, in fact, what the method of 
G6d*s dealing with mankind hasbeen, in any 
instancy we may be able perhaps to discern 
good reasons for it. But we can seldom affirm 
with any shew of reason, from any precc^cep- 
tions or general speculations of our own^ what 
it should or must be. Here we are manifestly 
out of our depth, and cannot stir a step with^^ 
out the hazard of absurdity or impiety. 

If we have reason to admit the divine au- 
thority of our Religion, whatever conduct it 
ascribes to Jesus, must be fit and right, how- 
ever impenetrable to us. If we admit it not, 
our concern is to see that we have reason for 
not admitting it. This matter is to be tried 
by the evidence given of that authority only, 
I mean by the external proofs, and historic 
testimony, on which it rests. When this is 
done, no slight cavils of reason, no fanciful 
suspicions, no plausible objectioils, nor any 
thing else but the most obvious contradiction 
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in something it asserts to the clearest dictates 
of the human understanding (which no man 
has ever yet found) can possibly shake, or so 
much as affect, that authority. 



In the present case, we have seen how en- 
tirely groundless the objection is to' Christ's 
conduct at Nazareth. But if this objection 
could not have been answered, nothing had 
followed but a conviction of our ignorance. 
It might still be true (as we now see it to be), 
that Jesus acted agreeably to his divine cha- 
racter in not doing many miracles before the 
people of Nazareth, because of their unbeliefi 
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^ CoRi iv. 5. 

ff^e preach not ourselves^ but Christ Jesu^ the 

Lord. 

W E may consider these words, either' as an 
admonition to the ministers of the Gospel, To 
preach not themselves^ hut Christ Jesus the 
Lord; or simply as sl Jact, which St. Paul 
asserts of himself and the other Apostles, That 
they preached not themselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord. 

In either sense, the words are instructive ; 
but I take them in the latter sense, only. I 
would confirm and illustrate this assumed fact: 
and then employ it as a medium to prove the 



^iviae a^^H9»ty of tl>e w^ed writings, U it 

be true, tfuft the 4imik^ pj'mifi^tl not thm- 
sah^^, k^^ Qirist ^^v^ the ligri^ it wiW, 

jMrh^ps^ be aean tp fellp^, Th9i Jhidfysfape 
th^ pr^ach^d mt from *hmr 9Wn priwte 
wgge^tkmj hut hj/fhe 4ireetum $fthe $pmt 
^f God. 

* • 

The assertion of the Text |^^ ind^od^ gfh 
neral, and to this eflFect, ^* That a number of 
,per8QQs, whQ were einj^oyed (o ocHivert the 
world to the Religion of Jesus, cjidj in the 
tenour of their lives and the course of their 
miaistry, pay no reg^d to their own interests 
^ any kind, ^nd wer^ only indent qn the dte 
discharge of their Goa^mid^ion.'' 

But the subject, in that extent, is too large 
for a discourse of this nature. What I would 
<)f^ to your cx)nsideration, is ovi: single i^- 
STAKCE of i)hat indiiference which the Apostles 
shewed to tljejr own interests, I rpe^r). Their 
total disregard of human. applause in preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

In this restrained sense of the words, men 
niay be said to preach themselves, in two re- 
jspect^: When they shew a solicitude to set 
themselves forth with advantage: 1. as to their 
h€0|iAL character. And 2. as to their intellec- 
tual. 

VOL. vji. y 
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I. When men woul(j[ give ttn advaritageoirs 
idea of their moral character, they usually ex- 
presss this design, dther, ] .• By representing 
or insinnating their superior toorth and virtue; 
Or, 2. By suppressing or palliating what may 
render if sttspect^d: Or, S. lastly. By dwelling 
on such topics, and in such a manner^ asmoy 
give occasion to others to think well of their 
nwral qualities. 

'Let us try the Apostolic writings by each pf 
these marks. 

I. The first way that men take to illustrate 
their ffwral character, is. By representing, 
or insinuating their worth and virtue, on 

all occasions. 

Consider those apologists for themselves, 
who have left us memoirs of their own lives. 
You will find, in most of these, an ambitious 
display of those moral virtues, by which they 
desire to be distinguished. They lose no 
opportunity of setting forth the purity of their 
designs, and the integrity of their practice. 
The rest, may do this with less pomp and affec- 
tation : they may preserve a modesty in the 
language, and a decent reserve in the air and 
cast, of their narration. Still, the same purpose 
is discoverable in all these writers, whether they 
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Openly proclaim^ or nicely^fuggest iind insinuate 
their own importance. When men atie upr 
tuated with a strong desire of appearing" in ii^ 
fairest hght to others, it unavoidably brestks 
out in some shape or other^ and all the in<d^rect 
ways of address cannot conceal it from the in- 
telligent observer. 

We have a great example in two, the most 
extraordinary persons of the pagan world, I 
mean^ xenophon, and juuus c^esar. These 
admired men thought fit to record their own 
acts and atchievements ; and have done it witli 
that air of neglect and unpretending simplicity, 
which has been the wonder of mankind. Yet, 
through all this apparent indifference, every 
one sees the real drift of these elaborate volumes: 
every one sees, that they are composed in such 
a way as to excite the highest opinion, not of 
their ability in the art of war only, but of the 
justice, generosity, benevolence, in short, the 
moral qualities of their respective authors. It 
evidently appears that they designed to be their 
own panegyrists; though none but such men 
could have executed that design^^ in so inoflFen- 
sive and successful a manner. 

r ■ . . . 

. But now, if we turn to the sacred writers, we 
shall find no traces of their preaching them-- 
selves^ in this respect. These plain fishermen 

N 2 
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tell their story u^AinbitiousIy^ and without art} 
or^ if we call it art^ it is such ap one as Greeer 
Hud Rome I^ad never been able to put in 
practice. No exaggerations of what may be 
thought praise-worthy in themselves : no obliqua 
encomiums on their own best qualities or aotious t 
no complacent airs in the recital of what 0iay 
reflect honour on their own characters : no 
studied reserve and refinement in the turn and 
language of their history. 

If there be any virtue, which we may sup- 
pose them more than commonly anxious to 
arrogate to themselves, any moral quality, in 
which they would shine out to the observation 
of others, what more likely than an unshaken 
ftdelity to their Master ? that Master, whom 
they made it their glory, their sole glory, as the 
Text speaks, to preach ? Yet they are so far 
frpm respecting their own credit in this parti- 
cular, that they relate their own infirmities and 
imiscarriages ; they acknowledge how wavering 
and precarious their Juith was ; nay, they telf 
us that, in his last distresses, thet/ all forsook 
him, dndjled\ 

2. This last circumstance reminds us of the^ 
next artifice which men employ to set oflT their 

• ' • • ■ . * 

a lijatth. wvi. $6. 
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iMoral <jhai*detef , thai ^ iUpprHssing or puU 
Hitting whatever itidtif tender it suspected. 

As accomplished p^lr^foti^/ tH tbe gfmt meiH 
before mentioned, were, can we doubt that 
ttlany exceptionable steps wd'e takenr by tfaem 
ilk the afikirs, th^y fntttiaged : that, oil soitiC 
ddcaidcns, theiir prud^ti(!;6 fdle^ th^, al^ th«ji# 
firttii^, oti others; that tbeik^ eotrti^k tAi 
rttea*UreS were condiiettd, at titfir^s, With t66 
Kttle hontety, Of t^K) ihuch f«w*ioh ? Yet, yttt 
mil in vain look for any thing of this sott lA 
their large and particular histories. All is csiti* 
did and fair, judicious and w^U advised : eV^lff 
^itg speaks the virtuous lUah, and able coM^^ 
Ui^nder. The obno^dous passageii are dtfae^ 
itippreised, or they are turned iii such a tray 
as to do honouf to their Relaters. 

r 
• ' ' ' • -• ■ - 

Or, take attdther itt^ii<*e. Wb^a Ci««» 

ll^^Tfiende^ against tite cl^i^i^ kMr df hitf «MMl 
i^de^ iAi^y whieh ei^^ved #(« k^ <yF !tfi 
country, first, by his backwardness to j^^tfife 
camp of Pompey, and, afterwards, by his 
pr6mpt siibtnfesioft to the tyrttnii/ of CdAar, 
Wfeat is^ the tottdtici 6f the iffofstritWiirf Rdrifafh 
patAot, oh ^his preiRiihg OC!Cd^}<tti? Bd6^ fie 
frankly condemn these faUe 3teps, or does he 
eontent himself with » wnple relatim^of tbem? 
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Neither of* these things: He softens and di^ 
guises the truth ; he employs all his wit ^and 
eloquence to palliate this inglorious desertion of 
his. principles; to himself and others. . ' 

;^ I migtit add many other examples. But ye 
see, in these, a striking contrast to the inge^ 
«uity of. the sacred writers. They study nq 
arts of evasion or concealment. They proclaim 
their own. faults, and even vices, to all the 
world. One^ acknowledges himself to; have 
pe^n a furious bigot, a persecutor, and' blas-^ 
phem?r^; Another, relates his own cowardice, 
ingratitude, aijid treachery «. There is noUiing 
like a concert between them to cover each 
other s defects : They expose the vindictive zeal 
of one ^ ; thp intolerant spirit of others * ; the 
selfish intrigues of all ^ In a word, they giv^ 
up their moral character to the scorn and cen- 
sure of their readers, SMid appear solicitous for 
j^pthing but the honour of their Master— 7%^ 
prfsach not themselves^ but the Lord Jesm 
Christ:, 

But ye. will say, this apparent candour was 
th^ most consufipmate art ; and that th^y (con- 
fessed some obnoxious passages in their lives, 

b St. PauL 1 Cor. xv. 9. c St. Peter. Mark xiv. 71. 

• '^ Luke X3di. 51. « Luke ix. 54. ^ lAike ix. 40, 
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to procure to theinsdiviBs ci^it^in iothec in- 
stances. This^ no doubt, is somlstiinles thecasci 
with artful writers and speakers : But then only, 
when small defects and miscarriages are con^ 
fessed; or, when the facts.are toQ.uotori6us to 
be dissembled ; or,, if perbslps.they cqnfessrsuok 
things of themselves, ; as are highly blameablie> 
ancjl; might otherwise have: been concealed, tbejr 
^o jt to gain the praise of a more than ordinaty 
frankness and ingenuity^ 'they apparently make 
a matter of yanity,, even, of ^ that confession ff. 
The case is much otherwise with the preachers 
of Jesus. They scruple not to itax themsidves 
]iVitih. the most odious vices;. /and these, too, 
mjany tinges* of such* a nature ijas shews,'- ^ey 
might wdil have been kept secret from alL.fJie 
world ; while yet th<6 discovery, is made ift'}Stich 
ai^vay, that suspicion itself icannot charge thent 
with the design of draining ajuy credit to-them- 

SeLy^ from it. . ,.^';.s jr-i •>•: ; r-;,';;. u.'t 7/'* 

; Hitherto, we.haye Q09sidere4 howjmenimay 
cc^ntrive , . tq celebrate ; or j insi^u^tei \ their , own 
virtues^ :,and to suppi;es$ or^disguise;>tl|6i$;oiyirn 
yjfies, in narratives or m^^u>n^ls^f t|i^ir Uvieek; 
and jhow.ifree the ^j^ostl^^ ar^,; fi^pp^dfe^^^usr 
picio?i,gf [cjoing eit^i^. IS^t-Xh^Mi^idme^ 
»a»y. :b?. iFP*?Wte^ i i^A.^vwcitings of rjQfllotfeer 

f ' ' ■ ' (f ' r " 

% See th« Essais of Montaigne, 
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BCHftiiM me'ktiv^ wiithygi 6f ^nM^ier jso»t 
ftwiidi^lNtads^ftte Avoided. I 6b^«ifik 



\ . ) . • • 



< 54 f ii4ty i/rk^n wrtterd ^iti aMdioy & of tlM^ 
dim fetxie^ thc^ jfkid nten^^^ in ;my mmi W 
hirtorio M)fft) tiboufh th«ttYii^lt^» %e li§t ^ 
ffdfeskMA »Qbf^i df it, td tto hbtv6!ut^^?t» tl^W 

Mhem ib think ^H (ftheit mwutipoMt^^. 

... . .». • ' . • ■. ; ••.."■ • :'• : i .»,' '* ■»»= » 

agmn^t ttftiia vi««% Or €i«p9itiate Wilb nMdl 

kitirl 'Soiiie dilgm^fti^^^maitil' of Ibad iMfl> 
•nd^nw tlftir fsiTiKirjstt ck^#a(^i%< WMi a)l lh« 
heigh tt^mniK ^ pitilisgj^i(;k t At^d whey * ^H 
sufqsbse^ irfbf thi» spMttA«li ((^ thdi* zi^, ^thait 
they themselves are not adorned' With ttMK 
good qualities, which they so studiously re- 
Miniflind, §f km ^ iioi^ lex^fnt^t i¥om thMe* l>ad 
MHtt, whl*h fhi^y io iiwihi^ttteti^ly eiJi^osePlTi* 

\j^ W^^Vity litoy ? llttd yet st> itfij^?*]^/ ttkt 
it '^oH^faMly^ ^«teedi^ Wkfa n^. jftotl^'taiifijr 
^^ki" d^M-a^rs'^^s ei^ty 5M i^U^ ttihd^ 
th^r iMVe Ho |bUti<rMi(^ btrtT ^ thii^ ^faVtnirt!^ 
prejudice! But |et me cany your thoughts 



iMtek to atici^t timeg, fttid file them on ht 
higher instande^. Who thiit t«^d* the knofal 
IM^^ees and digresisidns of the hi^tomti ^al^ 
tt;«t, but mtlit itriagine the author to haV* 
been a model of sittcient frugality atid toiSitieM 
ftiimners } And who that lookd into the philo^ 
Mofph^r sii)q£CA^ atid finds hith all on 'fire hi 
ti^tebtiatitrg dottie distiilgui^hed ebaract^/ dnd 
^^dirig $oin6 deteirted otiei^^ but will coiieltidi 
the writer to hdre been himself adc6fii{>lidhal 
to^ll virtue? 

1 makfe no toquiry, at pre^efifit, intor the rerfl 

characters of these illustrious persons : I ' (HtM 
no judgment on the real merit of their books. 
Hhieir zeal might be* an honest one; and the 
for^i of their writings might be owing to that 
zeal. But this, I observe, that the form itself 
is well suited to the purpose of those who 
w^iald preach themselves ; and that the sacred 
writerss have not thought fit to adopt this roe- 

&od« 

* - • . ■ • 

Their books indeed are full of moral sentences 
and moraf precepts (for they are teachers of 
morality , by profe^s^pn) ; but shorty and simply; 
Mid though earnestly enforced, hot ostenta- 
tiously displayed. The historic part of their 
writings i» wt^iidifeFfol tot V^ e^ihiiess, I had 
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alinQst sfiid/ insensibility. No attempt to eo- 
lour their good or bad characters. Even the 
transceodant virtues of their Mast^ are left to 
]^ collected ratlier from the simplest exposition 
1^^ what he said and did^ than from auy formal 
reprjesentfition of theiti : And, what is stranger 
still, hii^ betrayers; and murderers are. |9f;^^ 
with no invective^ nor set to scorn iji any odious 
ligfa[\f ^^ . These divine men are superior to the 
prejudices even of virtue itself; and have, so 
little thought of deriving a vanity from tbe^r 
own honest feelings, that we are almost left in 
doubt^ whetiier they were, indeed, actuated by 
thepi. 

II. Thus much for the indifference of the 
sacred writers to their moral character : Let us 
.now see whether they are more concerned for 
their intellectual. 

There are two ways which men take to dis- 
play their mental qualities: 1. By labouring 
to make appear an extraordinary acutentss (rf 
understanding : And 2. ^ By aiming at the 
praise of extraordinary wit and eloquencJS,] 






* M * ■ , 

It is superfluous to observe to yoU'Kow 
these two characters predominate iti all the 



^ Penates 4e M. Pa^al, 9. 3tvi.»4 3: 
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writing^ and speeches of uninspired men. 
Consider, if there be one exception in all 
those whom the world most approves and ad- 
mires : Consider, if there be not evident sythp 
toms of this vanity in every single writer or 
speaker, that has undertaken to instruct or 
reform . mankind. I deny not, that many <rf 
these iiave been persons of great modesty and 
distinguished virtue : Yet they never lose sight 
,of thjeir own mental accomplishments ; they 
never, forget, under some shape or other, in 
ihis respect, to preach themselves. Even He, 
who now so freely cens^ircs this infirmity in 
others, is, perhaps, at the instant, an example 
of it, himself, 

. Let us see, then, if the preachers ^jof the 
CrospeL have the singular prerogative to istand 
clear of this general imputation. 

./ ■ • ■ ,. 

; 1. They certainly lay no claim to.anysu- 
pei^ior quickness of understanding. On- the 
contrary, they relate many circumstances, 
which clearly imply their own dulness and in- 
ppprehension. They acquaint us with the gross 
mistakes, they were apt to fall into, in their 
conversations with their Master ; they are at a 
loss to comprehend his parables,, nay to look 
beyond the literal sense of the plainest £gures ; 
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theyefm r^6rd the r«proAche^ which Je%m 
4l»ad0 to tl9$m en these oecasions. 

■; . f . . . . ' . ' 

- Bttt thfe «k>*iiiei» 6f tbtice^imty it vriH be 
Ittidy Wdi in their early utmulightdn^ BtxM, 
fthdWOe^, ^efha}ls^ aflfected by th^flito dd ho*- 
iiDfff <W th^ll* subsequent illuitunHti^ottis. BCf k 
ta^ But b^vi^di^ thes« illuittina^ m^ eikr 
filoy^ ^ divitie ligbt> that vm6 impotrtecl ti» 
l^Mi? Ill ^vancmg curious th^ofiesi in lic^f, 
^ iti^ flaming i^btle Metaphysi^ ^stettu^? 
^ Ih^ affeet ^ philosophic^ depth 6r ^isetii^ 
li^ th^ii^ i^s^rehe^ ii^to hum^ti Tlatui^^ or ft 
istt]^fi<(^ penetration in theif f^asdnidgs ^b6UI 
spiritual things ? Do they shine in pAtAAoi^6 ? 
or strike with quaint aphorisms ? Do they en-^ 
tAftanti m with exquisite positions, or rettiote 
^Ottdu^iottS ? Nothing of all this. What they 
teach of moral and divine things, is mth the 
air of men, not who make discoveries, but who 
Mmt known ftnd familiar truths, 'f hey tell 
n^ ihaAy thihgs, which w^ knew not b6fof6: 
JKaf they tell them as matters 6( divine t6m^ 
iHisSiOll, not df their own collectioii or inve^ 
gftCi^^. And, fer the rest, they p^esume nc* 
U> spedultrte u^n f hem^ dt all. 

Iiidbeil, the ^nef&I subject of thefi" di^eour^ 
W^ $Uch^ ^ gd?^ ^ &^ope to th^ exercise. 
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wd afford^ no gratifi<mtioTi to the prid^ of 
Reason. They publish to th^ wotld i^ inatt^r 
of fact, of which they were i5y^witot*?se3 ; 
tliey attcpt the death and resurrection of Jc^usy 
a»d preach remission of sins in hh nawe* 
"jThese were the points they witn^^^d f^ofh t^ 
small and j^rtat ; saying mm oth^ ^¥^W 
than those^ n)hich they had ^en, aifd hm^d^ 

and which the Prophets and Moses did ^ay 
should come to pass *. Is there any thipg in 
such a doctrine, as this, that looks like precfch-: 
ing themselves ? Can it be thought that siich 
teachers had an eye to the credit of their own 
abihties, or that they meant tp advance the r^ 
pi^tation of their own understanding? fihove 
that of other men ? 

2. Still less reason is there to pharge this 
ambition on their manner of preaching, or 
to imagine that they sought the fame of inge- 
nuity from the terms in which they conveyed 
their instructions to mankind. If the ^gb* 
stance of their doctrine was plain facts, tlieir 
language was that of plain men. They spake 
not with the enticing words of marCs wisfbijn ; 
scarcely with the ordinary propriety, certainly, 
not with what is called the purity and elegance, 
of their tongue. 

* Act? awl X5. ^d TiVfl n. 
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But the fact is not disputed, rather is ob- 
jected to them by such as question their in- 
spiration (with what reason, we shall presently 
see) ; so that I may fairly conclude, that such 
men could have no purpose to recommend them- 
selves by the arts of speaking, or, that, with 
regard to the praise of wit and eloquence, they 
could not possibly mean to preach themselves. 

9 

Not let it be said, that this unornamented 
style of preaching was the effect of their igno- 
rance, and inability to reach the graces of a 
juster manner. For, besides that it is no new 
thing for men to affect what they have no 
talents for, it is certain that one at least of the 
Apostles, He, whose province it was to con- 
vert the Gentile world, long since enamoured 
of the study of eloquence, and who, of all the 
Apostles, wrote most, it is certain, I say, that 
this great man was not disqualified by a want 
of parts or learning, from pretending to this 
prize of eloquence, if his ambition had conde- 
scended to it. 

III. It appears then, with a reasonable de- 
gree of evidence, that the writers of the New 
Testament had no regard to themselves, that 
is, to the reputation either of their Moral or 
Intellectual virtues, in composing those books. 
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Hie fact, as siogulat a^ it is, seems well esta- 
blished : And I draw this interesting conclusioti 
froih it. That y. therefore, thttf preached, mrt 
from their own private suggestions, hut hi/ thi^ 
direction of the Holy Spirit. - f 

r 

Hiis conclusion follows undeniably from that 
fact. For, if such a number of persons, of 
different tempers, educations, and proJFessions, 
could.be so disinterested as to overlook theit 
6wn credit in a point, which all other men 
have so exceedingly at heart, and which no 
other men, nay which no other single man' ha« 
ever been able to give up ; and that too, when 
they were teaching a divine religion, and might 
therefore seem to have a decent pretence for 
assuming all sorts of merit to themselves ; if 
this, I say, be a certain fact, what can we 
conclude, but that the Spirit of God, to whose 
enlightening influences they ascribed their 
doctrine, over-ruled their natural self-love in 
the manner of preaching it, and that these 
holy men spoke, as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost"? 

To return then to the Text, and to conclude. 
We preach not ourselves — said St. Paul, in his 
own name and that of the other Apostles—* 
We preach not ourselves, hut Christ J^sm 



« 

the I/^rcl' Tlve writings of tbep^ jjie^ fff^ ls*iH 
^xt^mt; w4 V^ the ft>U^3t tps«;ipj|oiiy tc> ^ 
truth pf Y^hftt tb^y a^sii^t, Thif, t^en, awQOg 
jwmy ptherg, js ?in iptriosic qh?iraqt^, iji|- 
pressed on those writiog3; pf th^ir (livjne Ofi- 
ginaL It may be regarded^ as a standing 
ipiraple, wbiQh, as oft as we revolve and oon- 
sider theip> ispeaks a|oud^ ^s ii^ a voipe fjrojp 
Heaven^ tb^^t the Scriptures, they hfive left w^ 
gcre the tJ^rd ctnd work of God. 

If their uninspired successor3 in the ministry 
of the word be unable to copy so bright an 
example of humility and self-denial, forgive 
them this defect:^ or impute it, if you will, to 
natural vanity and unsubdued self-love. But, 
when ye chjuice to observe this infirmity in 
others, forget pot to say to yourselves, thiit 
thi^ high privjjiege of preaching not themselves 
wa; reserved to the Evangelists and Apostles 
only, to dignify their character ; and to excite*^ 
QQDfirin, and support our faith; in a word, (o 
manifest to ldl the world, in the very frame ^ni) 
texture of the sacred Oracles, that th^ w^re, 
indeed, dic^tated by the Spirit of God. 
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Matth. Xh 5. 

The Poor have the Oospel preached wnio 

them. 

xVlANY circumstances, attending the Gospel 
of Jesus, are such, as we should not previously 
liave expected: Yet, when duly considet^, 
th6i^ ifuUy approve themselves to our best 
reason. . 



We have a memorable instance, in the Text. 
Among other marks, by which it pleased our 
blessed Lord to authenticate his mission, one 
was, That the Poor had the Gospel preached 
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unto them. Go, (says he to the disciples of 
John the Baptist^ who had sent them to know 
of Jesus^ whether he were indeed the Messiah) 
Go, and shew John again those things which 
ve do hear and see : The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead ar^ 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel 

PREACHED unto THEM. 

We are surprized, perhaps, on the first men-^ 
tion of these words, to find this last circum- 
stance put upon a level with the rest, even with 
that greatest of all miracles, the raising of 
the dead to life. We may not immediately 
apprehend, why the Poor should be thus con- 
sidered by the Saviour of the world ; or how 
the truth of his pretensions comes to be con- 
cerned in this treatment of them. But, upon 
inquiry, we shall find there were some im- 
portant reasons which determined our Lord to^ 
this condu'ct, aad which made that conduct^ in 
fi peculiar manner, expressive of his person 
snd office. 

First, This character was directly applied 
to the Messiah, in the ancient prophecies. Our 
Lord himself, in the text, quotes the very word# 
of Isaiah : So that, in preaching the Gospel to 
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the Poor, he fulfilled that prediction, and so ; 
far corresponded to the character, which the 
word of prophecy had given of the Messiah. ' 

But this circumstance, we may suppose,^ 
would have been no part of the Messiah's 
character, but for reasons which made it fit and 
right, that He should be thus distinguished. 
Let us, further, inquire, then. 

Secondly, what those reasons, probably 
were; only premising one word, to ascertain 
the objects, both of the prophecy, and of our 
Lord's charitable attention. 

There is no doubt but the word, poor, in the 
prophecies alledged^ and in Christ's application 
of them, is very capable of being understood in 
a metaphorical or spiritual sense, and was even 
intended to be so understood ; I mean, in that 
sense, which our Lord gives to the word. Poor, 
when he says — Blessed are the poor in spirit ^ 
Jot theirs is the kingdom of heavens But 
this metaphorical sense does not exclude, it 
rather supposes, the literal. For, who are the 
poor in spirit , for the most part, but the poor 
in fortune ? they, whom neither the pride of 

» Matthew v. 3. 
O 2 
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knowledge and education, nor the pride of 
wealth and place^ has corrupted with vain ideas 
of their own sufficiency ? But,^ there is a pe- 
culiar reason for the literal interpretation of the 
T«xt. For the words, blind, lame, and decff, 
have, likewise, their metaphorical sense in the 
prophet, as well as the word, poor. Yet our* 

m 

Lord alledges the completion of the prophecy, 
in the literal meaning of those words ; for he 
refers the messengers, of John to what they satv 
and heaved ; to the miracles, he was then work- 
ing, or had worked, on the blinds lame, and 
deaf J that is, in restoring their bodily senses 
and members ^. So that, wlien. the poor are 
spoken of by Jesus, at the same time, we must 
needs understand him as speaking of the poor, 
properly so called, that is, of the lower ranks 
of people, whom he was even then instructing, 
as well as healing. 

We see, then, That Christ preached the 
Gospel to the poor, in the literal, as well as 
spiritual sense of that word : And, in so doing, 
he both fulfilled the whole extent of the prot- 
phecy ; and, as we shall now find^ gave an 
eminent proof of the goodness and wisdom of 
his own character. 

^ Compare, Luke vii. 21, 22. 



For, cdi^id^ ihe sAate of the jwJor; liow 
ffiuch tfat^y wafoited,' and hownrach better; th«ft 
the rich, thfey deserved, instruction, v^n our 
ho^d^ ' iri m^rcy, oatne M preach the Qmpel' to 

them, ■' •-' ■ ■ ■ ..:'••:,: 

- 1/ The ebnditibii of the pow; that ig^ of the 
jjpteo^e at 1a!^, M^s trely d^orable, attfast 
iittiCi ' They Weti^ereiy Hvhei^» treated by^tKfclr 
«iiperkirs ^kb tfee utmost contempt^ 4lnd' Idit 
to struggle with an almost mviiieible ignortctk^ 
and corruption. 



. t . 



'« The Jews, indeed, had the bfenefitf of a drvitie 
law : but their Scwbes and Doctors had^made 
it df none effect^ h/ their tradUiomK They 
hktd corrupted the word of (Sod, bytheir few- 
ciful cabbaUstical glosses ; and had debased tii^ic 
holy ritual, into a frivolous and sordid super- 
stition. They had the key of hmwledgi in 
their hands i but they neither employed it to 
the purpose of opening the true meaning oftKe 
Scriptures, thetoselte», nor would suffer th^ 
people to make this use of it. in the mean 
time, their pride increased with their e*her 
vices : they thought themselvei wise dnd pru- 



c Matthew xy. 6. 
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dent ^j o>nd righteous « ; apd, in soyereign ltd- 
miration of their pwn worth md knowledge^ 
they, despised others. Their insolence to th^ 
ypoor was so transcendant, that they repfoncbed 
them for that ignorance, which themselves b^^ 
oqcasioiled ; and even checked their endeavours 
io 'Understand the true meaning of their law, in 
terms of the bitterest scorn and ei;eart|ti.o% 
Have any (^ the Rulers 6r Pharisees^ said 
they, believed in Jesus? But this peopl^% 
that knoweth not the lat{f^ are accursed^- 

Such wits the state of the poor^ among the 
Jew3 : and that of the Geptile poor waa no 
betti^n As the former were only insulted, and 
not instructed, by their rabbis ; So the /a//er 
were jiist as ill treated by their f HiLOsor 

These men, indeed, professed themsehes 
wise ; and had, in some respects, ajuster claim, 
than the Jewish doctors, to that proud, dis- 
tinctive appellation. Though their reasoning, 
on : many subjects (on which, however, they 
valued themselves most) was little bet^r than 
that of the Cabbalists ; yet, in moral matters? 

^ Matt. xi. 25. « Luke xviu. 9. 

^ ox^^h *he mob. John vii. 49. 



wbkh are of the highest omcern to ndafeilni^^ 
the3r;had been able to .trace out some plau»ble 
and ihgenioiis theories, and had even pene- 
trate so far as to apprehend some general and 
fundamental principles of natural religion. Yet^ 
alt this was matter of vanity among thein, ra- 
ther than of public use. 'Their most interest- 
ing 'Speculiations were either confined to their' 
schocils^ or secreted from the common eye, in: 
their mysteries. Their moral systems were 
calculated to amuse^ to polish^ and, we will 
say, to instruct the higher ranks of men ; but 
fliey were composed in such a way, ^nd pro- 
ceeded on such principles, that the vulgar'could 
be little benefited by them. And, for what 
they knew of religious truth, they studiously ^ 
kept it from the. poor, and left them to the 
tyranny of their senseless, their impure^ their 
abominable superstitions. Even Socrates him- 
self, though he laboured very commendably to 
reform the lives of his fellow-citizens, yet la- 
boured to little effect, as he would not^ or 
ddrst not, disgrace their idolatries, the source 
of all their corruption and misery. The rest 
of these wise men were well contented, at most, 
with being it'i^e to themselves ; they stood aloof 
from the prophane vulgar ; and contemplated, 
with much complacency, or with much disdain, 
the popular errors. 



•Swichj and *p wrjrtchiecl .weife.tliejgoci^^, wb^ 
owr? btes^^d JU)rd ca«m to. ^noq^m^ the igood 
iidlp^ of salvatiofo. to th^m^ ! Jiii4»pftble ; ,^ 
thewi$<^¥^ to fi»dl <M*t or to underjrtnn4 Vmr 
ci^lf , and iiiifl^, neglected^ 4» i?pftti««ii^d by 
thpse in^bp should bnvo bew tfeeir iartrivjtorl; 
lost in, error an4 in vice^ With no .prp9{iiE)ci a£ 
rcjieoVieriiig thcjmselyes out.of ejiitbe?:^ wjiihcrtit 
guiides^ smd withcMAt firiends ; in.a w<^d, ^ith-^ 
<mt hope^ emd mthout, Qod in f^kewarl^^; 
What coviilid eqqiil their wants ;fii:>d tliaii; ^1%-^ 
tresse/s? And how lo^idij ci^^j tbey cpy to 
Haaxren for some fri^pdly l^ai;^ t^ N st^etcja^^ 
OUt> 3ome C€ilcstid< ^ighH to b? disp^n^^dj, to 
tbem?-: • .' . * . ^ Jj ••. : •>;;■.. - ..• 

. But, .perhaps, these unhappy men desepved 
not tihe c^jre of i^w^m. And, . witliout d<?^l?t* 
if we put ^heir elai*! on tb^t footing, it wi^.be 
dii&cult io inak^.QU( their tiMi^ to such cbstitkc^ 
tian^ Yeti they bad something, too, to plead 
for tbevaaelves^ something to engage tjie reg^rdsi 
<if their mereifiU , Creatoi^j if it be true, as I 
observed^ 

II. In the w^t pla^e, that their hearts, de- 
praviod asthaywere, ,w^re y(^t ppt so uttQrljr 

8 Eph. n,l% . ., 
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perverse, as those of the rich and great at 
wisCf who poured such contempt upon them, 



^.:.m: 



, And^.for our aatisfeption in this point, we 
neefl but look into the Gospel-hi$tory ; where 
wejind, from many facts and testimonies, that 
the ppprer sort among the Jews were they who 
gave the best jprpofs of their disposition to em- 
brace the doctrine, and acknowledge the pre- 
t^p^ions, of Jesus. 

When he preached to the Jews, the Scribes 
aixd Phariseea, that is, the rich and wisey^lmost 
uniyersally aptd without exception, cavilled at 
his doctrine, perverted his words, and sought 
occasion only how they might entangle him in 
his talk ^. Bqt the people, giving way to the 
ingenuous sense of their own minds, heared 
him gladly * ; They were even very attentive 
to hear him ^. Nor let it be thought, that the 
love of novelty, or some worse motive, wjiich 
oft seduces the populace in such cases, was the 
cause of this attention* They give another, an4 
better reason of it — Never man, say they, 
spake like this man ^ : Again, they tvere 
astonished at his doctrine, f&r he taught them 

^ Matth. xxii. 15. ^ Matth. xii. 37, . 

kLuke^ix. 48. lJohnvii.46, 
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as one having authority^ and not as the 
Scribes^ ;'That is, they had the sense to per- 
ceive there was a weight and force and impor- 
tance in his doctrines, which they had never 
found in any other, and, least of all, in the 
light, frothy, and frivolous doctrines of their 
Scribes ; and they had tlie honesty to acknow- 
ledge and proclaim their own feelings. 

Again ; When Jesus wrought his miracles 
before the Jews, while their superiors were un- 
cmivinced, or blasphemed against conviction, 
the multitudes cried out in admiration. Is not 
this the Son of David " ? — It was never, they 
say, so seen in Israel ° — With a becoming 
candour and piety, thei/ marvelled, and glo- 
rified God, who had given such powerimto 
tfien P. 

Thus niuch for the Jews. And the same 
difference, between the rich and poor^ after- 
wards appeared, when the Apostles turned 
themselves to the Gentiles. So that St. James 
reasons upon it, as a certain fact. Do not rich 
men oppress you, and draw you before the 
Judgment seats ? Do they not blasphemy 

^ Matth. vii. 28. n Matth. xii. 23/ 

• Matth. ix, 33. P Matth. k. 8. 
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that iJborthy name hy which yi are called^ ? 
Arid St. Paul . J:o the same purpose, when he 
appeals to the Gentile Christians themselves — 
Ye see your calling, my brethren, how that 
not many ysise menctfter thejlesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called ^ 

And, if we extend our inquiries beyond the 
Apostolic age, we still find, that, while councils 
and synagogues, priests and philosophers, go- 
vernors and kings, were confederated against 
the rising church, the poor, the weak, the ig- 
norant, the ignoble, very readily, and in great 
pumbers, pressed into it. 

Considering then this fairness of mind, which 
distinguished the poor, together with their 
Imultiplied necessities, we shall cease to think 
it 8trange»that our blessed Lord ^J^uld first and 
principally preach the Gospel to them ; and 
that this circumstance should be predicted of 
him, and urged by himself, as characteristic of 
his person and office. For what could dis- 
tinguish the divine Messiah more, than this 
condescension to those who most needed, and 
hest deserved, his instruction ? Who can won- 
der that, when he saw the fnultitudes, thus 

5 St. James n. 6, 7. ^ I Cor. i. 26, 
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circujHstauced, he ifo^^ mossed ,w^i^tl^£^7npassmn 
Of$ thenpj becquse the^ fainted f^, .under » ^ the 
merciless vexations q^ thjeiir supef iprs, a/irf wpre 
scattered abroad \ ^ j^nd left expgsed tp pvprjr 
iijjmy, as sheep having, no shepherd^,? Coqild 
any splendor of miracles ujpre Ulusti;^^ Jf^is 
character, than that affectionate address to the 
pooT, people,, grpanii>g, under all their burthens, 
of which the pride of ,w€j^Jth ajnd wis^ip ^as 
not the le^st, Come unto me , .^e that labour 
and are heavy laden^ and I will give Tfou rest. 
Take my yoke upon you^ and learn of me^ 
for I am meek and lojvly in hearty (^ndye shall 
Jind rest to your souls ^ P ^ . , 

Our Lord's whole ministry seems Hnifprmly 
directed to this end of beating down the inso- 
knee of all worldly distinctions, which had too 
jmuch vilified and degraded hun>an nature. 
For this purpose, he condescended,, himself, 
to be born in the lowest rank of life^ to be 
.brought up in what the world calls a mean and 
mechanic profession^ to converse chiefly with 
the poor and indigent, to take fpr his cppi- 
panions and disciples the most sordid, ojt , tlie 
people, and tp propagate his reiigijQu by the 
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weakest and oaost unpromising instruments r; 
CJmsingy as St. Paul divioely expresses ityt/Ae 

Jholish things .of the worlds to confound > the 
wis^ ; the weak thirngs of the worid, to con- 

Jfmnd the tkivgs that are ndghti/ ; Ahi the 
base tJdhgs of \ the ivorld, and things winch 
€re despised^ yea^ atid things which are nat^ 
io bring to nought things that are : Tliat m 

Jlesh shmild glojr^ in kJs pre.sencey. 

In a word, he setins studiously to have bent 
his whole endeavours, to vindicate the honour 
of depressed humanity ; to support its weakness, 
to oountenaiK^e its wants, to ennoble its mif^ery, 
and to dignify its di^raoe. 

• 

Nor let any dne jwesume to insinuate, that 

tb» conduct of our blessed Saviour was directed 

to otiiet ends ; As if he sought^ bj^^ this appli^ 

cation to the people, to enga^^e them in tlie 

mpfixtt of his new kingdom, and then, b^ 

their noise and numbers,, to force the restint^ 

it. The suspicion is utterly without grounds. 

^J^sUs uaade no factious use of the popularity 

lie ttx}uired by his condescension ; he dis* 

^XHintenanced and repressed eveiy effort of that 

•rnture i and, though his care wgs chiefly enw 

^ . . . y 1 Cor. i, S7— 9. ' 
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ployed about the poor, it was not confined ta 
them : He preached indiscriminately to all,> 
he did his miracles before all> in public^ in 
open day-light, in the presence of the greatest 
persons^ and in places of the greaitest resort ; 
in short, his doctrines and his credentials were 
equally offered to the examination of men oi 
all ranks and all denominations, of tlie doctors 
and rulers df the Jewish peofple, as well as of 
the people themselves. . This, an impostor 
most assuredly would not have done. 

~ We, have now, then, a reasonable account 
given u6, why it pleased God that the Savipar 
of the world should be known by this mark^ 
.among others, of his preaching the Gospel to 
the poor. The goodness of his character was 
signally illustrated, by this gracious conduct 
I have only to observe, further, that his wis- 
dom was equally displayed by it : And both 
together must needs furnish a presumptive ar^ 
gument of his divine mission. 

Had the ablest speculative philosopher been 
consulted about the proper method of reforming 
the world, though with the attending evidence 
and authority of miracles, I suppose his pla» 
for effecting this design would have been wholly 
different from that, which was taken. He 
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\vould have counselled an application, not to the 
poor chiefly, if to them at all, but to the rich, 
the great J and the wise. The minister of this 
important charge would have been directed to 
shew himself in the most conspicuous scene, 
to make the capital of the world, impei:ial 
Rome, the head-quarters of his mission, to 
perform his miracles before the Roman senj^te, 
and to proselyte, first of all, the wise and 
learned of that empire ; As conceiving this to 
be the readiest way to the establishment of his 
new Religion, and trusting to tlie power of 
these great instruments, as to some irresistible 
vortex, to draw the people with them, into 
the general profession of it. 

This, or something like this, we may ima~ 
gine, would have been the language of hiunan 
wisdom. But what would have been the event 
of these profound and politic counsels ? Most 
probably, the design would not have, ta^en 
effect. The interests, the prejudices, thepride^ 
and the very philosophy of the world would 
have revolted against it. The plainest miracles, 
Would have been shuffled pver, as the sleights 
of magick : and the divinest truths, been de- 
rided as unlearned and ignorant conceits. 

But what if the event had been otherwise? 
What^ if the new religion had prospered and 
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acquired an establishment by these mighty 
me^ns ? Posterity would then have turned the 
argument in Another manner. They would 
have accounted, and with some reason, fot* 
this revolution in the sentiments of mankind, 
not from the will of Heaven, but the power 
and policy of men. They would have sought 
the origin of this triumphant religion in the 
operation of human causes, and not in the 
controlling influence of divine. The new sys- 
tem might be preferred to many others that 
have prevailed in the world, but would be 
thought to have made its way by the same 
means. It would still be considered, as a mere 
human engine, calculated to serve the ends of 
society, and not to interest the conscience, as 
proceeding from the sole authority of God. 
And what could have been opposed to these 
suggestions? The cause is plainly adequate to 
the effect : Arid, thus, the glory of God would 
have been obscured ; and the dispensation it- 
self, exposed to contempt. 

See then the riches both of the goodness and 
wisSom of God : Of his goodness, in caring 
for the poor; and of his wisdom, in providing by 
his use of so unlikely means, that our faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of man, but in 
the power of God. 
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To conclude ; the ways of God ate, very 
frequently, not our ways'; Yet, when the 
difierence is most striking, a diligent inquiry 
will sometimes convince us (as in the case be- 
fore us) that they may be justifi^ even to our 
apprehetnsions : The use of which conviction 
should be, to satisfy us, in other cases, that 
his ways are alwa}s adorable, even when to us, 
in this state of weakness and blindness, they 
are past Jinding out. 

z Ltaiah lix. 8. 
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John xiv. 2. 
In my Fathers house are many mansions : if 

IT WERE NOT SO, I WOULD HAVE TOLD YOU. 

1 HESE words are not a little remarkable ; 
and, if carefully considered, will be found to 
make very much for the honour of the Chris- 
tian religion, and its divine autlior. 

Our blessed Lord was now upon the point of 
leaving the world. He foresaw, distinctly, his 
own approaching death, and the discourage-^^ 
ments of all sorts, which, of course, would 
oppress his disciples, when he should be taken 
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firom them. He therefore applies himself^ in 
this ikrewell address^ to animate their courage 
by the assurance of future glory. " Letnotyour 
heart be troubledy says he^ at the worst that 
may be&ll you : Ye believe in the general pro- 
vidence of Ood : believe also in me^ in the 
care which I shall especially take to see an 
ample recompence made you for all your suf- 
ferings on my account. For in my Father's 
house are many mansions ; wherein each of you, 
according to his deserts, shall for ever enjoy 
an inviolable repose and felicity. And on this 
promise ye may rely with the most entire con- 
fidence : for know this, That, if it were not 
so, no consideration should have induced me 
to fill your minds with vain hopes ; on the 
other hand, / would have told you the plain 
truth, how unwelcome soever it might be to 
you. 

We have here, then, from the mouth of 
Christ himself, an express disavowal of re- 
iiGieus FRAUD OR IMPOSTURE ; and that, in a 
point where wise men have sometimes thought 
themselves at liberty, nay under an obligation, 
to lye for the public service, and in a conjunc- 
ture, too, when, if ever, it might seem allow- 
aUe for a good man to deceive his friends on a 
mere principle of compassion. 

P2 
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Fdrwhafi so beneficial^ it mdsy be aAidy to 
mankind^ at largey as the perstfaeion of a future 
stste/ in which their hajtxpiiiiess shall bejlro- 
portioued. to their virtue ^ And whd^ that has 
any bowel«, would catry Ms attachobeiit to 
strict truth so far, as not to sufier>an unhappy 
friend to die^ at least, in this perstiastoni, when 
the hopes of life, or the comforts . lof it, had 
entitely forsaken him ?" 

These questions are plausible : but our 'Lord, 
wbb was the Truth, as well as tfi^ Life^ go- 
verned himself by other maxims« He knew 
tliat the real interests of mankind are only, of' 
are best promoted by veracity ; that every de* 
gree of fraud, though it may have some imlne- 
diate, or temporary good effects^ is, in tlie 
order of things, productive of miKih mischief; 
is injurious to our moral and reasonable nature, 
which was made for truth, and finds its proper 
satisfaction in it; is liable to detection, to sus- 
picion, at least; and if it be but the latter 
(entertained on probable grounds, and become, 
as it soon will be, universal), not only the 
chief benefits of the imposture are, thenceforth, 
lost, but truth itself, in other cases, is taken 
for imposture : of which there is not a more 
depk>rable instance, than in the subject we are 
now considering: for, it being well known 



tbut m^Vi hvtw been forftra^ to dkoeiiie laach 
other in matters of n^igioo^ »nd partioubriy 
ill fv?ha|: /conoeroB ithie li(^ or f^ew <Qf a fufeiite 
state; jiesrice, aa inciiMrdble suspicion hftj^«uid^ 
dee^ into the AiinKjIis of too ixiany, concerniiig 
Chmtianirty itself; as if^ in this momentoiis 
doctrine of life and immortality, it amused U3 
oiily, as many other schemes of religion liaise 
done, with a plausible and politic fiction* 

But our blessed Lord, as I said, had other 
views of this matter, and governed Uunself by 
other principles. He knew, who it wa^ that 
hadA>een a liar, and therefore a man-slayer 
Jrom the he ginning ^ ; and left it to him, the 
adversary of God and man, to signalize him- 
s^f by murderous deceit and imposture. For 
himself, he tells his disciples, whojzi of all 
men, it concerned him most to possess with 
this salutary belief of a future state ; He tell$ 
them, I say, that, instead of deluding them 
with a groundless hope, he would certs^inly, 
and even at this season, which made that hopp 
sp infinitely precious, declare to t;hem thg 
simple truth, and on no account permit theiri 
to .continue under a false (if it had bgen false), 
thoMgh fluttering persuasion. 

* ^wmi — ^ dv^^vvoKioK^ — John nii. 44. 
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Shall we believe this great teacher, on his 
own word? Or, .will you suspect, that even 
this uncommon declaration, uncommon in the 
founder of a new religion, was only a refine- 
ment of art and policy ; and that Jesus hoped, 
by this shew of frankness^ to propagate his 
favourite imposture the more successfully in 
the world ? - 

I know, and have just now observed, to what 
lengths our ingenious suspicions on this subject 
are apt to run. But consider the circum- 
stances ; and then judge for yourselves, whether 
the suspicion, in this case, be well founded. 

In my Father's house, says he, are many 
mansions : if it were not so,. I vmuld have told 
you. And can we doubt his sincerity in this 
declaration, when he was now to make an 
experiment of its truth ; and the deception, if 
it were one, was first to operate on himself^ 
before it afiected others? A speculative reasoner, 
or a politic legislator, when planning his system 
at his ease, and in no danger of being called 
upon to make trial of his own principles, might 
discourse with much complacency, though with 
little inward belief, of a happy futurity. But 
for one, who was just stepping into that world, 
of which he announced such wonders, who was 
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goings by one confident vehture, to put his 
doctrine to the proof, and to expire in torments 
from a view to his own promises ; for one, I 
say, thus circumstanced, knowingly to delude 
himself and others, . is not in human nature, 
unless perverted by such a degree of weakness 
or vanity, as no man will think chargeable on 
the character of Jesus. Socrates, the ablest and 
the honestest of the ancient saged, had, on 
moral principles, reasoned himself into a 
favourable opinion of the soul's immortality. 
He had often expressed this opinion to his 
friends, in terms of some force ; and there were 
times in yhich he seemed very little, if at all, to 
question the truth of it. Yet, when he came 
to die, and had taken the fatal cup into his 
hand, his resolution gives way, he hesitates, 
and leaves his followers, after first of all con- 
fessing himself to be left, in the utmost un- 
certainty on this momentous topic: a conduct 
surely very natural, and becoming a wise man, 
who had not, and who knew he had not, the 
most convincing evidence of its reality ! 

But there ar6 further reasons to think that 
Jesus was sincere in making this declaration to 
liis disciples, suggested to us by the terms of 
his religion, and by his own personal chc^- 
<ra€te7\ 
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Tlxose terms were, that whoevter bdieved m 
the mmp of Chrisit^ that is, beopotie a ooni^ert 
to bis r^igion, was theaceforth to encdkiatev all 
govts of difficulties, and dangers, and distresses, 
luy, des^ itsj^lf, and that, ia every drea^i&l 
shape, which the naaliceof the world cxMild 
inlrent, rather than to tetract or forego his open 
profession of it This, the disciples had been 
often told by their Master : who, whether as a 
prophet, or a wise man (it matters not whicb^ 
to our present purpose) had distinctly foreseen, 
and had set before them in all its foroe^ what 
they were to expect and to su&r for his «ak^, 
and the sake of the Gospel. Other teachers of 
religion and philosophy required no such terms 
of their followers, or had reason to apprehend 
no such consequences from the propagation of 
their opinions. They might therefore beep 
their doubts to themselves, if they had any, 
of a future state : In Jesus, such reserve, or 
dissimulation, would have been the, most un- 
feeling cruelty. 

And against whom is this suspicion indulged? 
Why against him (and that was the other con- 
sideration I mentioned) whose personal charac- 
ter was that of goodness and philanthropy its^K 
This character shines out in every page of the 
Gospel. We see it in all he said and did to his 
disciples, whom he calls his friendsy and treats 
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ds such on all occaeions: witness his ccmd^ioeah 
sion to their infiraiities, his oonoero far thsi? 
safety (while it might consist with their dviiy), 
his compassion for their sufferings, his friandli^ 
ness of temper, we may even eeiy, his a^^tioi^ 
for their persons and virtues. In shorty 4:he 
sympathetic tenderness of his. natune MTa? 
evklenoed in aH ways, in which it could |HMsai-^ 
bly shew itself, even by that of tears. ' 

Now, put these two things together, his deep 
, Qonoemjbr the interests of his disciples, 6n the 
one hand, and the severe irgnnctions he gave 
them, on the other, and see if there be any 
possibility of mistrusting our Lord's good faith 
in that memorable declaration-^/?i my Father^s 
house there are many mansions : if it W£R3& 

NOT so,- I WOULD HAVE TOLD YOU. 

His language on the subject, so interesting 
to them, had, indeed, been always the same. 
Blessed arc ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil ugainst you falsely, for my sake. Rejoyce, 
and be exceeding glad; for great is your 
reward in heaven^. This he said in the begin- 
ning of his ministry : This he now repeats in 
the <dose of it; but with that remarkable 

^ M8ctth.v. 11, IS. 
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assurance (now for the first time given, and, 
from the time of giving it, not more important, 
than it is credible) if it were not w, if your 
reward in heaven were not such, apd so great,, 
as I have ever affirmed it to be, in recompence 
of all your sufferings, past and to come, for my 
sake, I would not have left you under an error 
in what so infinitely concerns You — / would. 
expressly have told you of it. 

The use we have to make of these reflections 
is, to see what our Lord's character tndy was; 
and what our reasonable /lopes and expectations 
from him are. 

I. But for this declaration, it might be 
thought, that Jesus, pushed on by an eager am- 
bition of being the foui>der of a sect, had, for 
his own ends, preached up this alluring doctrine 
of a future state ; or, that, heated by a moral 
enthusiasm, he had overlooked the mischiefs 
of his scheme, in contemplation of the public 
ends, it might serve, as applied to the important 
interests of virtue and religion. Surmises of 
this sort might have sprung up in the minds of 
men, not prejudiced against the author of our 
faith ; and would certainly have been cherished 
and malignantly insisted upon by his enemies. 
But it now appears, that he disclaimed all such 
views and purposes : that he was cool enougk^ 
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to see the iniquity of all religious deception ; 
and just enough to acknowledge the cruelty of 
it, in the present instance. If he had not 
certainly known the truth of his doctrine, he 
would have recalled and disowned it He fdt, 
in his oWn case, what it was to encounter death 
for conscience-sake : aiid he knew what deaths 
others were to encounter on the like grounds of 
persuasion. But j^r the joy that was set before 
him, how could the shame and agony of that 
cross be endured ? And, if there be no recom- 
pence of reward, should he expose to such, or 
to equal sufferings, his honest, unsuspecting, 
affectionate followers ? The instant moment *, 
the imposed duty^, the foreseen event*, the 
upright mind ^, the feeling hearty, all conspire 
to satisfy us, that Jesus was not, could not, 
be the fraudulent, that is, the insensible, the 
unrelenting, the merciless inventor or pub- 
lisher of a politic fable, but a teacher of truth 
and righteousness sent fi'om God. 

Thus much for our Lord's general charac*- 
ier ; whicji we shall do well to keep in mind, 
^hen we meditate on any part of his instruc-. 

9 John xiii. }. 

^ AfoUh. X. 3% 3. and 38^ 9. Lukexiv. $6. iJoha 
iU.16. 

• John xvi. «. 33. ^ MattU. rii. 12. 

f Lukexix. 41. JohnxJLSS. 
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tiom to us ; bat mine especiaily, wbai^ for 
Piat pingyW comfort^ we attend to Us gxat 
ikctnibe <x{ a bvrhxs} iMMonTaLiry. Om 
4mm MflMter has in jthe clearest and fiilfest 
terms^ annovnoed this doctrine to us ; and, 
wfaaft is more, he has anxiously removed the 
enfy possible doubt, which we could have of 
its truth, by disclaiming the fx>litic use, which 
too ^many others had presumed to make of it. 

IL It follows, that we may rely, with con^ 
idence, on this invaluable promise of a foture 
life ; liie only source of peace and comfort to 
the mind, without which the disordered scene 
of this life is inexplicable to the wisest meu, 
and scarce supportable by the happiest ; we 
may, I soy, rely with safety on this glorious 
hope ^ of immortality, unless we will suppose 
that Jesus meant to deceive us even then, when 
he most deliberately and solemnly pledged 
himself to us for his veracity : a supposition, 
which is, in truth, as foolish as it is indecent. 

Assured therefore, as we are, that our Sa- 
viour both taught this doctrine, and" taught it 
without the least mixture of guile or dissimu- 
lation, let us hold fast pur expectation of it to 

^ il ?X7r)ff T^j ^o'ltjs- — CoL i. 27. 
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the end ; and in all the troubles of this life^ 
whether endured for conscience-sake or not, 
provided only they be such as consist with a 
good conscience, let us reckon with certainty 
on our tftfe to one of tlkdse ^eterfcal Tnansions, 
of which there are so many in the house of our 
heavenly Father ; and that, for the sake and 
through the merits of our lord iesvs christ; 
the author of our salvation, as well^ as the pro- 
claimer of it : our merciful Redeemer, at once, 
and infallible Instructor; to whom be all honour, 
praise, and thanksgiving, now and for ever. 

Amen. 
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John xvi. 12, 13. 

t 
/ have yet many things tQ say unto you^ hut 

ye cannot hear them notv. Howheitj when 

he, the Spirit of truth, shall come, he will 

guide you into all truth : Jof^ he shall not 

speak of himself,; but whatsoever he shall 

hear, that shall he speak: and he will 

SHEW YOU THINGS TO COME. 

J. HERE is scarce a page in the Gospek, 
which to an attentive reader may not afford a 
striking- proof of their divine original. 

We have an instance in the words before 
tis : in which, Jesus, now about to leave the 
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world^ tells the disciples, that he had many 
things tQ say unto themy which were not pro-> 
per for their ear at this time, but that these^ 
and all other necessary truths, should hereaft^ 
be imparted to them by a divine spirit^ to be 
3ent from heaven to be their guide and in- 
structor: that, from hiniy they should leani 
^.what, for the present, he forbore to communi- 
cate to them, of his views and purposes in th^ 
religion, they wer^ to teach mankind; nay, 
and that this divine Spirit of truth would 
^hew them things to come. 

Now Jesus, I suppose, whatever else may 
be thought of him, will be readily acknow- 
ledged to have been, at least, a discreet and 
wise man: for without a very high degree of 
discretion and wisdom, it was plainly impos- 
sible for him to do the great things, he did ; I 
mean, to be so successful, as He was, in im- 
posing a new faith and religion on mankind. 
They, who take Christianity for an imposture,^ 
must confess, at least, that it was an impos- 
ture, artfully contrived, and ably conducted: 
Qtherwise, the effects of it could iiever have 
been, wb^t we see they are. 

But would any man, acting on the princi* 
pies of human wisdom, only, have given an 
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Mii^c^iide of thisf kind (an assurance, too, that 
si^iefmed not necessary) to those whom he 
thc^ght fit i6 entrnst with the care of his im^ 
|)dstcire, when yet he must certainly know that 
fte could not m^tke good to them what he had 
ptoihised; and when they, to whom such as- 
l^i^ncc! was given, might easily, and, as he 
untst foresee from his knowledge of human 
tiAtdit^, woCild certainly abuse it, to selfish 
cuds of their own, not consistent with his, 
and to the hurt of that very cause, which he 
wanted to promote ? 

Say, that he had, only, told them — this di- 
vine spirit shall instruct you in many things 
toncerning my religion^ which I have not, 
myself, thought ^t to reveal to you — would 
not this general promise have opened a door 
to all sorts of fraud, or extravagance? And 
could he reasonably expect that any well-con- 
oerted scheme of religion, ,sucb as was likely 
to make its fortune in the world, would be 
delivered and established by men, who were 
commissioned to enlarge his^ system, at plea- 
sure, and as their various passions, or fancies, 
might suggest? And all this, on the same 
authority with that which he had claimed to 
himself J' 
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Suppose, they were honesty or, faithful to 
hiniy that is, disposed to teach nothing but 
what should agree to their Master^s doctrine, 
yet who could answer for their skill or judg- 
ment? And, if they were dishonesty or ww- 
faithful, what ruin must not this licence of 
building on his doctrine, have brought on the 
structure, he had already raised? 

When Mark Antony was allowed to forge a 
will for Ca&sar, we know the use he made of 
that liberty. But had he been a better man, 
than he was, and inclined to give out that only 
for Caesar's will, which might probably seem 
to be so, yet his capacity to make a will for 
Caesar, in all respects uniform, and consistent 
with that great man's known views and cha- 
racter, might well be called in question, not- 
ivithstanding the whole contrivance depended 
on himself; much more, if the arduous task 
had been entrusted to eleven persons, besides, 
of different abilities and dispositions. 

Still, the case is more desperate, than we 
have hitherto supposed. Besides a liberty of 
adding what new consistent doctrines, they 
pleased, to the doctrine of Jesus, the disciples 
have a greater and more dangerous power 
Committed to them, a power of prophesying^ 
or foretelling things to come. 

VOL. VII. Q. 
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To see how the ca^ stands on this last sup- 
position^ consider, 1. ^PP'hat is implied in this 
l*ii6puETic power. 2. What iibuses are likely 
io he made of such an assumed power hy ant 
men whatsoever. And, 3. IVhat peculiar 
abuses of it were to he expected from such 
men, as tlie disciples. Consider, I say^ these 
three particulars, and then, upon the whole, 
determine for yourselves, whether any man of 
ordinary prudence would have commissioned 
his followers to exercise such a power ; or, if 
he had done so, and had been an impostor, 
whether the event could possibly have been 
what it clearly was. 

1. The prophetic power y implies an ability 
of looking into thp future history of mankind ; 
of foreseeing what revolutions shall happen in 
states and kingdoms ; what shall be the issue 
of depending wars, or counsels : what the pro- 
sperous, or adverse fortune shall be of public, 
or private persons; of those, who have any 
authority over us, or connexion with us; of 
individuals, or collective bodies of men; of 
friends, or enemies. Whoever has this extra- 
ordinary power committed to him, or w^o 
thinks he has, has the characters of all men 
at his merdy; can blast the reputation of the 
wisest and best men, by a charge of follies anil 
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dSimea^ ndi pt{ tiMiUlf^ted; or eali laiMr the 
ciisdit of thfe itcmft srtl4 wi^ake^ by covering 
their JttHkire life wife Svisdom* «* lk>ift^ut. 
He can mtimidirte^ the" gi^eatlest taen by ain- 
mmncifig tihetr disgrace ai^ ruiit; or exalt 
the meanest by bringing out to view thek 
^ticee^ses and triumph*. In a word, he can 
speak peace or War, fatoie or infamy, life or 
<feMh, to any state ot jyerson, agliinst whom 
he thtnks fit to Idvet this poweifiil engine of 
inspiraticm. 

And as all men, so all timeSy are equally 
wiihin his reach. He can pursue the objeicts 
of his love or hate through agiss to come ; and 
can exdt^ hopeis and fears in the ^Mreasts- of 
those, who are not to s^pear oh the stage of 
tiie world,, till many centuries after he has left 
it, and when himself has nothing to aj^rehend^ 
let his predictions take what turn they will, 
from the shame of detection. 

Such then being the nature of this mighty 
privily to foretell things to come, you cannot 
but see , 

2. In the next place, Jww liable this pow&r 
is to be abused by any men whatsoever, who 
have a pretence^to assume it. 
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Make^ if you will, the most favourable sujh 
position, that these pretended prophets are 
able and Immed: But then, what endless 
schemes of fraud, of policy, of imposture, may 
ye not expect from the dextrous managieinent 
of this faculty ! Revolve with yourselves the 
history of ancient divination, or modern pro- 
phecy, when lodged in the hands of artful and 
designing men ; and see, what portentous 
abuses must needs arise from this commission, 
and yet what certain disgrace and confusion to 
the memory of those, to whom it is given. 

What blessings will not men, entrusted with 
this convenient foresight of futurity, lavish on 
their own friends, or party! And what curses, 
what terrors, equally belied in the event, will 
they not scatter over the persons or affairs of 
rivals and enemies, for the gratification of a 
present passion or interest ! 

Suppose them cool enough to distrust the 
reality of their inspiration, yet the temptation, 
to make the pretence of it subservient to their 
own views, would be almost irresistible: Or 
suppose them, on the other hand, to prophesy 
with good faith, this genuine enthusiasm might 
enable them to act their part more naturally 
indeed, but, in the end, not more successfully^. 
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Had then the Apostles been, ^ch of them; 
as providewt andi wise, as their Mast€ft' himself, 
and as much persuaded of their own inspira- 
tion^ as he could desire them to be, they would 
not, we may be wire, have been encouraged by 
him; • if' ah impostor only, to think themselves 
possessed of k prophetic power, when it must 
have turned to the ruin of his cause, on every 
supposition ; I mean, equally on the supix)si- 
tion of its being regarded as a real,* or pre- 
tendedji poster ; that is, whether the Apostles 
were guided by the vifews of a dishonest policy 
thinifelves;; ; ot* were the honest dupes of thpir 
jiiaster's polity. But there is 

* 3. StiH more to be said on the improbability 
of a wise man's giving such dn' assurance to 
men qualified and circumstanced, as the Apos- 
tles were, in other words, to men of i/ieir 
PECULIAR character and situation. 



1. The character of the Apostles, was that 
of* plain, uneducated, illiterate rhen ; men, 
totally unacquainted with the world, and with 
those arts, which are necessary to conduct a 
great design with ability and success ; men, of 
^ood sense, indeed, and of honest minds, but, 
iVo'm their singular simplicity, only qualified to 
report what they had seen or beared, and by 



no OQEuedisbs provident 5r s^il^ill eiqifiiuglsk to rdqnd 
aiid complex q. »e]^m(^, bat l^tjbNyMio^ by 
its mtbor/ and thgit jbalf deliv^ii^d ijijicidenttmy 
and by paucels to tifeew^ and Ul Uff4ei?9<:Q^.4 - 
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Yet to thei^e ^i^n, J^ipys dedigc^p, .^feajt mwlj 
Wi^s wanting to th^ ipt^fHy o^ itbf^ religio^^ 
system.^ whiGh they ¥^e^^ ^p^i^teid to teach: 
aad tliat ^U defects in it w^y^ ijp h^ ^upjditd, 
not by h^in«elf^ but by a divifi^i spirit y whfk 
sl^uld berie^ft^r d^^nd upon th(ew, i^nd l^^ 
Tn^uiViTQ ALL T0¥ TK^yic^^; .^a^, ^^ shouJd 
i^ot oiily instruct th|em in supl),.pj^' of b^ 
religion^ as he h^ iix)perf<^tly^ Qf lK>t^.al^ 

' ■ f 

explained, but should, further, open to their 
view I Icnow upt what scenes of futwity, and 

SHEW THEM TJHJNGS TO COME. 

These magnificent promises, you see, were 
hkely to make a deep impres^sion on the rude 
minds of the disciples; half-astonished, we 
may suppose, at the idea of ^uch superjjqr pri- 
vileges, and more than half-iptoxicated with 
the conceit of that pre-eminence, which t^Qse 
privileges were to bestow. 

Their implicit faith, too,, in a beloved and 

• • * • * 

revered Mastpr, would incline them to expect, 

• '■"../.• :•■■'• 
* £*5 trcKTest rrjy' »\yfitmv. 
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viritb asBurance^ the completion of these pro- 
iniseft : And thus, every principle, whether o# 
simplicity/ vanity, or crcddlity, would make 
fikeir presuinpti(»i violent, atnd leave it withoirt 
eontFoul. 

• 

2. If we tnrn, next, to the situation of these 
men, buoyed up with such exalted hopes ah(f 
expectations, we shaft find it apt to create a fe- 
ttarticism, which, of itself, might drive them, 
in the absence of their politic Master, into 
any excess. These simple, over-weening^ men 
were, at the same time, poor, friendless, de- 
n^sed, insuhed, persecuted; exposed to every 
injury from the number, power, and malice of 
their enemies, as Jesus\ indeed, had honestly 
forewarned them ; yet stung with the desire of 
{bunding a temporal kingdom (contrary, it 
must be owned, to his express declaration) and^ 
of rising themselves to the first hqjnours of it. 
Could any thing flatter their ambition more, 
than to be told that they had the modelling of 
their own scheme left to themselves, under the 
cover of a supernatural direetion ?^ Or, could 
any thing gratify their resentments^ all on fire 
from ill u^ge, more effectually, than to be as- 
sured that the fates of tbeir adversaries, all the 
secrets of futurity, lay open to their view? 
How oft has oppression turned faith into fana- 
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ticism^ and made prophets of those, whom it 
only found zealots I And do we think that se- 
cular ambition, concurring with religious zeal, 
in the like circumstances, could have any other 
issue ; especially, when the prophetic impulse 
was looked for by such zealots, and, on the 
highest authority, actually engaged to them? 
Or can we, who see tHe probability, the cer- 
tainty, of this consequence, conceive so meanly 
of Jesus, considered in the view of a wise man 
only, as to imagine that He should not be 
aware of it ? 

As then it is very unlikely that any politic 
impostor should make such a promis.e, as the 
text contains, a promise liable to be abused by 
any sort of men, and most of all by tlwse^ to 
whom it was made; so neither is it conceivable 
that, if a rash enthusiast had authorized his 
followers to rely on such a promise, the issue 
of it could have been that, which we certainly 
know it to have been. 

For consider, what were tlie additions, made 
to the scheme of Jesus by his enlightened fol- 
lowers, and what the prophecies delivered by 
them ? Only, such additions, as served to open 
and display the scheme of the- Gospel, in a 
manner that perfectly corresponded with the 
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declared views of its author, or at least no way 
contradicted them : And only, such prophecies, 
as have either been clearly fulfilled, or not conr 
vicled of imposture, to this day. 

Tlien, again, those additions, were directly 
contrary to the preconceived notions and ex- 
pectations, of those who made them ; such, for 
instance, as the doctrines concerning the re- 
yectwn of the Jews^ the call of the Gentiles^ 
the abolition of the Mosaic ritual, and the 
spirituality of Chris fs kingdom; doctrines, 
which, in the life-time of their Master, and till 
/enlightened by the promised Spirit of truth, 
they had either not understood, or had rejected 
as false and incredible; yet doctrines, which 
made the principal part of those truths, into 
which they were led by the Spirif, 

And as to the prophecies, delivered by them, 
what less could one expect from so general, 
and so flattering a promise, thati that they 
should be numerous, and, at the same time, 
replete with presages erf' good fortune to 
themselves and their party, and with terrible 
denunciations of urath against their opposers? 
Yet nothing of all this followed. The pre- 
dictions, they gave out, were indeed so many 
as to shew that the promise was performed to 
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them ; yet, on the whole^ but Jew ; m truths 
much fewer than can be imagined without a 
particular inquiry into the number of them; 
And of these few, the greater part were em- 
ployed in declaring the corruptions, that 
should hereafter be n>ade of the new religion, 
they were teaching, and the disasters that 
should befall the teachers of it; and scarce 
one, directed against their present and personal 
enemies. 

AU this is astonishing, and unaccountable 
aa the common principles of human nature, 
if left to itself in the management ,of such a 
faculty as that of prophetic inspiration. And, 
though, on these principles, it was to be sup- 
posed^ nay, might certainly have been con- 
eluded, that a set of the craftiest impostors, or 
of the honestest fanatics, that ever lived, must, 
in the end, dishonour themselves by the exer- 
cise of such a power, and defeat their own 
purpose ; yet, to the surprize of all reflecting 
men, they have maintained, to this day, their 
cbaractei: of veracity, not one of their prophe- 
cies having faUeil to the ground ; and, what is 
more„ with so many chances against the suc- 
cess of their cause, they have triumphed over 
all opposition, and have estabhshed in the 
world a new religion with that foK^ of 
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e^id^nei^, whicl^ as their M^tec d^vqnel^ J&H^ 
told^ all their adversaries hav^ not bem qM$ 
to gainsay. 

In a word, tba event has been, ^y^ \» siichj 
V might be expected, if the divi|ie assistoD^ 
|^*oinised^ wa^ actually imparted to them ; but 
improbable in tha higher d^grae^ or rstthf^f 
ij^pos^ihle to \me takeu pl^ce^i if &aM4^ or 
^lOAbusfasm^ had been concerned^ ?ijlj^er ii^ 
giving, pr fiiieiUng, this promise. 

It would be equally an abuse of your pa^ 
titooe, and an afTront to your good sense, to 
enlauge farther on so plain a point. Fcemi re^ 
eoflecting, and laying together, the circumr 
stances, wiiich have been now briefly touched^ 
and pointed out to you, ye will CQiiclud[&> 
That, when Jesus gave this extraoidinary jpro- 
vme of the Spirit to his followers, he certaixkly 
knew, that he should be able to make good his 
engagements to .them : And that this spirit^ 
being of God, would not be at the command 
of his followers, to be employed by them, as 
their passions, or short-sighted policies, might 
direct ; but would operate in them, according 
to the good pleasure and unerring wisdom of 
HIM, who sent this celestial guideN; or, in the 
words of the text, that he should not speak of 
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hhnselfy but whatsoever he should hear, thafy 
only, he should speaJc. 

No ill effects would, then, proceed' from the 
privilege of being let into new truths, or, of 
being entrusted with the power of foretelling 
things to come. And, from the very consider- 
ation, that Jesus had engaged to confer such 
privileges upon his disciples, who, if not over- 
TUiled in the use of them, that is, if not truly 
and immediately inspired, would, or rather 
most, have employed them to the discredit 
and subversion of his own design ; from this 
single consideration, I say, it may fairly be 
concluded, especially when we can now com- 
pare the assurance with the event. That He 
himself was the person, he assumed to be, that 
is, A DIVINE person; and his religion, what 
we believe it to be, the word and will or 

60D. 
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Acts i. 11. 

Te men of Galilee^ why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you, shall so come, in Uke 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven, , 

/JlS the entrance of Jesus into the world, so 
his departure out of it, was graced by the 
oitnistry of angels. Events^ so important as 
;hese, deserved, and, it seems, required, to 
>e so dignified. His birth was, indeed, ob- 
K:ure and mean ; and therefore the attendance 
)f iho^t jiaming ministers m\^t bethought 
lec^sary to illustrate apd adorn it. But his 
ijK^eusion into heaven was an event so full of 
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glory, that it needed not, we may think, any 
additional lustre to be thrown upon it by this 
celestial appearance. For what so likely to 
raise the ideas and excite the adnairation of 
those, who w.ere witnesses of this event, as the 
fact itself, so sublimely and yet so simply re- 
lated in these words of the sacred historian — 
wkilt they heheMyhe was taken up, an^ a cloud 
received him out of their sight ? 

We may presume, then, that the heavenly 
host were not sent merely to dignify this trans- 
action, in its own nature so transcendantly 
awful ; but for some further purpose of divine 
Providence. And we find that purpose ex- 
pressed very plainly in the words of the text; 
which contain an admonition of great impor- 
tance, and direct the attention of the disci- 
ples to the true end, for which this scene of 
wonder was displayed before them. For while 
they looked stedfastly toward heaven^ as he 
went upy two men stood hi] them in white ap- 
parel ; wkich^ also^ said, Ye men of Galilee^ 
tvhy stand ye gazing up into heaven ? This 
sam^ Jesus which is taken tip from you into 
heaven, shall so come, in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven. 

• 

The Apostles, we may supqpose, wore on4y 
occupied with the splendor of the shew ; or 
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'they were wholly absorbed in the contempla- 
-tion of its miraculous naturie ; or they were 
speculating, perhaps^ on the cireumstanees of 
it. They were asking themselves, as they gased 
^at least, if they had possessed the philosophic 
spirit of our days, they might be tempted to 
ask), how the natural gravity of a human body 
<30uld permit its ascent in so light a medium — 
how a cloud, which is but a sheet of air, im- 
pregnated with vapours, and made visible by 
reflected light, could be a fit vehicle of a gross 
and ponderous substance, and serve for the 
conveyance of it into the purer regions of aether, 
which we call heaven — or, what- need indeed 
there was, that Jesus should be carried up 
thither ; as if the God, to whom he ascended, 
were not in every place, alike ; as if there were 
any such distinction, as high and low, with 
regard to him ; as if all space were not equally 
inhabited by an infinite spirit ; and as if his 
throne were not in the depths beneath, as well 
as the heights above, every where, in short, 
without respect to our descriptions of plaoe, 
where himself existed. 

From such a state of mind, or from sudi 
meditations as these, the Angels divert the 
Apostles, and call off ^dir attention to a point, 
which deserved it better, and concerned them 
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more nearly. 'Tis, as if they had said, " Sus- 
pend your admiration of this glorious specta* 
cle ; suppress all your fond and useless specu- 
lations about the causes of this event, and learn 
from us the proper uses of it. Ye have seen 
your Master thus visibly carried up from you 
into heaven ; by what means, ye need not 
know, and may well forbear to inquire. But 
this intelligence receive from us (and it much 
imports you to be made acquainted with it) r 
this same Jesus, who is thus gone up from you 
for a time into heaven, will come again with 
the same, or even additional glory, to judge 
tlie world in righteousness ; to see what im- 
provements ye have made of all he has done 
and suffered for you ; and to fix your final 
doom according to your respective deserts, or 
miscarriages. Tliink well of this instruction, 
which so naturally results from all he said 
while he was with you on earth, and from what 
has now passed before your eyes; drop all 
your other inquiries, and resolve them into 
this, above all, deserving your best attention, 
how ye may prepare yourselves for that day, 
when he shall so come, in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.'' 

The weight of this angelic admonition^^as 
enough to put all curious imaginations to flight, 
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and to, convince the Apostles then; sand all 
Relievers at this day, "That their true witsdom.. 
consists in adverting to the moral and practical , 
use^ of their religion, instead of- indulging 
subtle, anxious, and unproiStable speculations 
concerning the articles of it ; such especially as 
are too. high, or too arduous for them ; such, 
aai they have no real interest in considering, and 
have no faculties to comprehend." 

Per;mit me then to enforce this conclusion, 
by applying it to the case of such persons, and 
especially of such Christians, as have been, at 
all times, but too ready to sacrifice conduct to 
speculation ; to neglect the ends of religious 
doctrines, while they busy themselves in nice 
and fruitless and (therefore, if for no other 
re^uson) pernicious inquiries into the grounds 
and reasons of th^m. 

« 

1. In the days of ancient paganism, two 
ppints.in which religion was concerned, chiefly 
engaged the attention of their wise men ; "coDy* 
and the *^ human soul :" interesting topics 
both ; and the more necessary to be well con- 
sidered, because those wise men had little or 
no light on these subjects, but what their own 
reason might be able to strike out for them. 
And^ had they been contented to derive, from 

VOL* vn. R 
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tlte litady of Ood*$ iir6rk8;, alt that rmt^ ft^ 
knoibn of kirn, hf naiter^l rea^ft^ M^ €t»mt 
poui&r and Oodhead^ atid had th&vi gtdtiiltd 
btni Vnth such a #orship^ m tiiitt ki^o^ledge 
obviotiily i^tiggist^ ; or, had they> by advert- 
ing to their o^n internal coi^tution^ deduced 
thfc spirituality of the soul^ together with it^ 
ffee^ morale and acdonntabl^ natwey and then 
bad built on theise principled, the expectation 
of a future life, and a conduct in this^ suitable 
to such expectation ; had they proceeded thus 
far in their iiic^^ries, and stoppi^ here^ whb 
cknild have blamed^ or, ratlier, who Would nW 
hdvb been ready to applaud, their intere^hg 
i^eiilatioii^. Bnt^ when^ ini?tead of this r^^ 
fonable use of their understandings in i^Hgidus 
matters, they were more cUrious to investigated 
the essence df the infinite mind> than to estab- 
lish just notions of his moral attributes ; and 
to define the nature of the human soul, than to 
study its moral faculties ; their nietaphysieks 
became presumptuous atid abomitisible: they 
feasonfeid themselves oiit of a superintending 
providence, in this world, aiid out of all hope^ 
in a future; they resolved God into fat^y di? 
excluded hiih from the care of his oWn crtetiotij 
and so niade the worship of him, a inatfar of 
policy, and not of cohst*ience ; *^hili^,- M die 
same time, they dismi^sied the S^'^ ii^ air;^ 
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ikAih Ak. sptHtt d? themiMrldr^ cstiler. esthagairfk« 
mg: ilR sukstanea; ov afeipping^it efi: incKiodaib 
aaucibcniLaB9 p and^s<^ in either wa^^^ 9efcwUk» 
ilker omaern^ wfaibk i6 migbt be^ supposed t» 
haworiofc^a fiitflupe stactej tot tbe subvemov c^ sd& 

Such ira9 the fruit of pi^[an ifiigenuYiy^! ThO' 
philosophers kept gazing upon .God^ and the 
Soul, till ^yr tost alt just and useful coneep- 
tioissi of either : i^id thus^ aaSt; Pbu) si^syMie^ 
hesiBum vai$t in. theip imaginations' ; and fkeiv 
fsoMdk h$art wa» Atrkeneth^ - 

}f froR^ the GveciftB^ wetutn to the ordeotai^ 
4lid.^^t ifli called,, barbaric philosophy, wh^ 
portentous dreams do we find about angels ami 
spirits, or of two opposite principles, contend- 
m§. fern mastery in* this sublunary world i iage- 
nioMsly spuo^ont inti> I know not what fantastic 
MiM^iisioi»>,whieb a«mhitilte all «ober j^ty^ off 
fMlyverttlie'pliiinastdictatwof mosidduty ^ So 
^PUti w It of aU prdsuttij|itaotis inquirers into^ tho 
uwrisibtQ ikmg^ of Cbd^ that, jxtqfutdng tknm 
MhfBfimse, ihq^ bcomnejimh I 

But th^se ^travagiuiqi^ ^ th^h^^en woi44 
deserve our pity, and may admit of some excuse. 

• ibsiQ. i^Mv 
at 
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The worst is, that, when Heaven had rev(ba]ed 
of itself whatat saw fit, this irrevereat humour 
of searching into the deep things of God, was 
not cured,, hut indeed ,carrii^ to a greater, - if 
possible, at least to a more criminal excess; 
^ as I shall now shew in a slight sketch of th^ 
• mischiefs, which have arisen, from this auda- 
cious treatment even of the divine word. 

2.^ Of the Jewish corruptions I shall say no- 
thing, because tbey did not so directly spring 
from a licence of speculation in the Rabbins : 
though their readiness in admitting unautho- 
rized traditions, and in giving way to evasive 
glosses on the Law, had something of the 
same character in it, and led to the same ill 
effects. 

But. when the Gospel, that last and best 
revelation of the divine will, was vouchsafed to 
mankind, it might be expected, that the most 
curious would keep themselves within the 
bounds of modesty and respect: that they 
would thankfully receive the information im- 
parted to them, . would improve it to its right 
use, and acquiesce in the want of that light, 
which it was not tlipught proper to give. 

But, no; the same ungoverned curiosity^ 
that had wantoned so long in the schools of 
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pagan philosopHy, rioted, with a stiH ihorelut:- 
unant extravagance, in the Christian' church : 
as if that unholy flame had catcheJnew strenglih 
.from the fires of the altar ; and the reveaJed 
aftidtes of our breed had been only* so mudh 

foesli fuel to feed and augment it. - 

t 

• • • . • r 

f. .» ... .. .. ,.-/•. 

J. . • . . . • 

Hence, in the days of thfe Apostles them- 
selves, w6 hear much of men thati strove about 
words J to no prqfit-^-^ot profstne^and vain hdb^ 
hlingSy that tended to nothing but trnig'6rf&- 
ness^y of arrogant reasoners, who intruded 
into those things, which they had not seen, 
vainly pvft up hy their fleshly minds ^, of ex- 
travagant speculatists, who allegorized and ex- 
plained away the * fundamental articles of the 
faiUi,' even the re^iirrecf ion itself*^: which, in 
the literal sense, was rejected as a gross doc- 
trine, not suited to the apprehensions of wise 
men. 

Thus the seeds of this evil were early sown, 
and began to shoot up in those rank heresies, 
of which a full harvest presently appeared. 

The Gnostic and M anichaean impieties led 
the way. Others, of as ill natne, followed 

b Tim. ii. 14 and 16. c Coloss. ii. 18. 

d 2 Tim. u. 18. 
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-frotn taU rqwrterB 4 ^sj^hilly Tfrom ^ifae rseetojof 
ipiiqganiphiloBQpisy ;iiifhidL nowpmsBed iitto idK 
fdneroh^ .^aood, in AUr 'baste, 'forgot ttx» tfeanae 
Hdieir tjuibblesrand itfaeir metophyHlclDs ibdmH 
iCbem. The ^videaceB df "the 'Oospel )haA, ^m- 
deed^ extorted their ^assent: but how iil > pre- 
pared they were for the practice of the new re- 
4]gidn^ 'Sitffioiendy/appeKrecl, When, instead of 
itubmitting themselves to )the tword ^f '^Gcfi, 
-"ttKy mould needs \torture4t^iiyto a compIiaiMJe 
-^ritfa tbeir 'Own fenoies. 8B««iy con^rt fomAl 
ttiis »own tenets.in t^ doctvine ^f J«su^ : '^^ 
.would <be a^ChntrtianJoaly, im "the pttiiidiples'^ 
-hs6 paganiiseol^gy. 

*Thus^he pure and simple ^faitfi of ^'Oos- 
'pel was adulterated by evetylblly, whrch deli- 
-rious reason could inveritand propagate ; iSH, 
TOStead of joy and peace' in -believing, ibe^des- 
tined fruits of Christianity though the power 
of the holy Ghost ^^ all was dissonance and dis- 
•traction: contentious pride, and fierce inexo- 
T^ble debsite. 

These mischiefs continued very long 5 when 
Plato, at one time^ and Aristotle at another, 
gave the law to the Christian world ; and deci- 

« Rom. XV. 13. 
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j^ ifX aU ^Uiestions, or xatj^r jcqnfot^Q^ ^1, 
.yrjxifih the sul^tlety <?£ hnjf^^ wit pqv^d^ftnc^ 

^y^ the batb^roujs ;i^ coiuld qqt suppre^ 
th^lfital i^ig;enuity. The wits of tJ^e^chopJr 
,5^^n^med.with/r,eph chim^ra^^ in the sh^^ 
of their cloysters ; as i^ pa^i^ds 9/ dj? tyirjj^je^jl 
visionaries are observed to be more than com- 
ff^c^y active and iprpUfic \n the ,4ai:k. 

.At length Reason grew ashamed of theisp 
4pore than fruitless altercations: a^id a te^ 
4iyv^eni^y at the Reformation, ^^me^ ra$ol- 
(¥iyi jbQ,ta|:e the scriptures fpr their guide, and to 
jfhjit up all their inquiries in a fran)c and fy\\ 
submission to the written word. Still itheir 
:fi>riQer bad habits, imperceptihly f^mqst, atugjc 
.elp^ to them ; fqr whiQh they had .only ^th^ 
.exc^ivse-tomake, th^t the jz^ of their. oppQ9e|ad;s 

fprce^^hem into disj^te. ]iS^ecessi<;y, ,^hp^ 
/en^ their invention ; their succesj^s, hegot 
pride; and persecution, engeijL^ered rh^^fe. In 
this way, and by these steps, it was, that the 
Protestants grew ing^ious and dogmatical. In 
opposition to 4:he ohurch of Rome, they, would 
explain doctrines, of which they had no just 
ideas; founded on texts of Scripture^ ^hich 
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they did not iinderstand. ' Presently, is wak 
natural for men in their blind situation^ they 
quarrelled among theniselves; and their pre- 
Isumption, we maybe sure, was not lessened, 
but increased, by this misadventure. The issue 
of all these conflicts was, an inundation of 
dark and dangerous writings, on subjects', 
which confound human reason, and in whicA 
religion has no concern. 

In process of time, however, these evils, were, 
in part, removed. Philosophers » examined 
the scriptures with care, and explained them 
with reverence : and, what is more. Divines'* 
became, in the best sense of the word, philoso- 
phers. Between them, much light was thrown 
on the general scheme of revelation. Its utili- 
ty, its necessity, was shewn : its sublime views 
were opened : its evidences were cleaned : its 
doctrines, vindicated : and its authority^ main- 
tained. . Reason saw to distinguish between its 
own province, and that of faith : It grew severe 
in exacting its own rights : and modest in 
prescribing to those of the revelation itself. 

But while men of superior sense were thus 
intent on reforming the bad theology of former 

f Divine preicience, absolute decrees j, &c, 

s Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Newton. 

^ Barrow^ Claike, Butler, Warburton^ &e. 
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times, the rest were too generally involved in it. 
They were unwilling to give up their darling 
habit of gazing up into heaven : that is, of 
framing, or adopting theories, which had 
neither solidity, nor use ; , and of explaining 
mysteries, which they could not understand*. 

Nor was the effect of this folly, merely to 
disgrace themselves. Christianity was too fre- 
quently seen in the false light, in which thes^ 
rash adventurers had placed it : And men of 
shallovy minds, and libertine principles, were 
ready enough to take advantage of all their 
indiscretions. For on this ground only, or 
chiefly, the various structures of modern infi- 
delity stand. The presumptuous positions of 
particular men, or churches,; are forwardly 
takei^ for the genuine doctrines of Christianity : 
And thbse positions, being not unfrequently 
either wholly unintelligible, or even contrary to 
the plainest reason, the charge of nonsense, or 
of falshpod, is, thus, dexterously transferred on 

i *' It hfith been the conunon disease of Christians from 
the beginnings not to content themselves with that measure 
of faiths which God and the Scriptures have expressly, 
afforded us : but out of a vain desire to know more than 
is revealed, they have attempted to discuss things, of which 
ire^ian have no light, neither from reason nor revelation.*' 
J. Haljb'« Works, Vol. I. p. 125. Glasg. 1766. 



the -Gospel itself. And, though the abuse be 
gross and palpable, yet, when dressed out with 
a rfiew of argument, or varnished over with a 
little popular eloquence, it shall eadly pass on 
fli-inclined, or unwary men. 

It is surely time for us to benefit by this sad 
experience. We, the tearfiers of religion, 
should learn, not to he wise aiove what is 
written : And you, who would profit in this 
school, should not thinfk much4:o restrain your 
Curiosity within these bounds, which ^ not the 
Scriptures only, but, right reason ^prescribes. 

'For let it not be surmized, 'that, m deducing 
4his account of tibe mischiefe, which have 
sprung from ill-directed inquiries into religion, 
my purpose is in any degree to discountenance 
the use of ^reason in such matters. jChristianity, 
if it be indeed divine, will bear the strictest 
examination ; and it is the prerogative of our 
protestant profession to support itself on the 
footing of free inquiry. The way of argument 
is so far from being hurtful to the cause of re- 
velation, that it is, in truth, the basis and 
foundation of it. We dishonour, we .affront 
fOVHT holy feitb, if \re believe it bath, or can 
have any «>ther. Only let us t;ake heed, that 
Reason do her proper work ; and that -we -do 



mot^dnmoi, or Sunqr^ jx fremMBnt, <wbtir we 
idiitikdiomaoa. 

on eoneliiditig twid|CNttLpreoii^€)0b ^ildill>:iit|§pii6g 

.ndtboutf ideas* ^faenimea ^cdiiii^ m^mfngy 

they forget (the : xxieaittDg Kif Ibe 4moi, Jis wtildi^ 

mistake the extent of their own faculties. We 

<<atinQt reason on ail sufafBcts^ hfiMHiiiy ^ere 

Mvemany^siibjeoteiwhtcbsre cariootgHii^r^taiiift: 

4liiA ^yy khe ^term, meaaomngf ;is s^y uoe^ 

•ftn a«^t df i<be mind^ ^vhicb diswrs jiig|bt!!cyiii^ 

^idiiiions : f»6im imteliigifale :f»ropo6itiom. 1S3» 

Wrtsure 4iS tkeinfbufteJ^ing, ftiie .tttadeurf )bb 

fCflMtence^ >tiit£iceoonaipy ictf ihis:pnaiirideaae5 iMie 

^kisorutaUeiio us^jsMid probcihlyitpitbeib^hest 

iangais. Wiiyithen intrude into aueb dhioge^ 

Aasmo •man- iiath> saeq^ ^or oan'see*? jAU >thi|t;i]a* 

Ai^ns A%y .^ovadmit no proposstiDn^ onhicli ids 

^viot'ckiHif wvoakd ; «nd^ fbr^heaefft^itosdnit, 

^n 1^ wourtfa^ty iOf itiie ^vealer, o^t unMi 

be true^ though we caai^ot^ Mi^idiei wtay«rf i rf n ww^ 

perceive that it is so. 

The inutilitv of all researches into divine 
things^ without a strict adherence to this well- 
grounded principle, is apparent ; the presump- 
tion of them, is ridiculous; but, above all, 
the mischiefs of them^ are deplorable. 
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Men ' bewU(]er themselves, in in^triclbk 
difficulties: they disbelieve^ oil incompetent 
grounds : they give up the Gospel, and, with 
it, theii^ best :hope$, for tiie gratificatioh of. the 
idlest vanity : or they mis-spend their time in 
exptoring articles of faith, iri^tead of attending, 
to the obvious 6nd and use of thein. 

To return to the text, which led us into 
these reflexions. The disciples were lookif^ 
up into heaven, when they should have been 
<x>nsidering how to follow him thither. Is not 
our folly the same, or rather is it not more 
inexcusable, when . gazing, . with: our weak 
reason, ein celestial things, we neglect th€ ends, 
for which a glympse of them is a£forded to us? 
For there is not an article of our creed, . which 
may not make us better,. if not wiser: And 
obedience, that is, Jhith working hy love, 
whatever some may think> is of another value 
in the sight of God, and of higher concern to 
man, than all knowledge. 
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St. Matth. xiii. 55, 5O. 

Is not this the carpenter's son ? Is not his 
rnother called Mary ? And his brethren^ 
James and Joses and Simon and Judas? 
jjnd his sisters J are not they all with us 9 
Whence then hath this man all these things f 
And they were offended in him. 

VrE have, in these words, a strikiog pic- 
ture of envy; which makes us unwilling to 
«ee, or to acknowledge, any pre-eminence in 
those, whom we have familiarly known and 
conversed with, and whom we have been long 
used to regard as our inferiors, or, at most, 
but on a level with ourselves. Our Lonfs 
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neighbours and countrymen, who had been 
acquainted with him from his youth, could 
repeat the names of his whole family, and 
knew the erdinaiy condition^ is which they 
lived, were out of patience to fhini that, so 
descended and so circumstanced, he should be 
grown at once into distinction among them, 
and sh6ufd be taken notice of for abilities 
and powers, which they, none of them^ pos- 
sessed. 

- This temper of mind, I say, is here very 
graphically expressed ; and it operated among 
the Jews with a more than common malignity, 
shedding its venom on those, whom not their 
<5Wh industry, but the special favour of Heaven 
frd(f rafsed above their fellows, and had com- 
mi^stoned to go forth with extraordinary powers 
(of which they had frequent instances in their 
history) for the common benefit of themselves 
and of mankind. Whencfe it acquired even 
the authority of a proverbial sentence, — that a 
prophet k(»tk no honour in his own eornitr^y 
midM hh own house \ 

Buft,. I memi not to en}tt*ge, at pre^nt, <M 
tim moral topick. There is another, atnd very 

* Matth. xiit 5T. 



» 

iiif|>tWfeiit irte to B6 miM of these ^ofds, wftfefir 
i^, fe IW ite ^fefe, " fiWw vefry snhtll af itiatt^r 
will serve to overpower the strongest evidence 
df our religion, though proposed with all 
iriWgiWSbfe ad^atffaige to u^, when we hate to 
Ik fitfcrhned, of, fof atfiy other i^jtsoi^, fea*e 
mr iWind to be convinced of its truth,** 



t^is stfiiige poW^f of prejudice is etempTi- 
(Jed in the t^xt, and Will deserve our seridud 
coQsiaeratioh. 

Oonr blessed Lord had tiow giveil niatiy 
jirbofs of the divine Viftue, that was lodged ia 
film ; and \V^fe, fherefoi'e^ moved, liot only by 
the dflty of his office, but, as we may suppose, 
6y ttiat l-egarcj whii^h ^very gobd itian beaffi to 
his co'nntty, to make a tender of his merciei^ to 
those persons, especially, among whom he 
had bfeeh bi*6ught up. Accordingly, we are 
fcld, that he came to his own city of Na- 
zareth, and preached in their Si/ndgogiie, in- 
Mmueh that the people of that place tvere 
^tslbnished, dnd said, whence hath thi^'^mari 
this ipisdoth, which appears in his doctrine, 
Md these mighty wbrhs, which We hi^e seeii 
hiih peffofila ? AAd theii, dalliiig to liiifid the 
tnetca ci^cuhisfaftces of his birth and fhrfiily, 
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before repeated, they expressed their dissatis-* 
faction, or, as the text says, were offended in 
him. 

But, were those circumstances a reason for 
rejecting a doctrine, which astonished them 
with its wisdom; and worJis, which they 
owned to be mighty, and above the common 
power of man ? Rather, sure, the opposite con-f 
duct was to be expected; and, because they 
knew certainly, from the mean extraction and 
education of him who taught and did these 
things, that be had no means of acquiring his 
abilities (if they were at all to be acquired) in 
an ordinary way, they ought, methinks, to 
have had their minds impressed with a full 
assurance, that they were owing, as they were 
by himself ascribed, to the power of God, 

But, no: rather than admit a conclusion, 
which hurt their pride, and crossed their 
foolish prejudices, they stifle the strongest con- 
viction of their own minds ; and resolve not to 
receive a prophet, whom they had long desired 
and expected, who came to them with all the 
credentials of a prophet, and with the oflTer of 
what they most wanted, the remission of their 
sins, and the inestimable gift of eternal life. 
And all this, because the prophet was the son 
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iof a cMrpenter^ in their own town^ aiul be*- 
cause his brethren and sisters^ persons of a 
mean condition, were all with them. 

Vihffsi we contemplate such a c^ndudt, as 
this, we are readj to say, thit it sprung from 
a more than oomxhon perverseness of charac- 
ter, and that the people of Nanreth were more 
imveasonable and sottish, as the common 
proverb made them to be, than the rest of 
Israel^. 

Yet, if we turn our thoughts cm the otber 
tribes and cities of that nation, on the inha- 
bitants of Judaea, and even of Jerusalem, we 
shall find, that they reasoned no better than 
the men of Nazareth had done ; and discovered 
equal, indeed, much the same prejudices as 
those, by which our Lord's own countrymen 
had been misled. 

For, what else was it to say, ad they com- 
monly did, that no prophet could come out of 
&alilee ^ ; that he could not be the Messiah, 
because his disciples were illiterate fishermen ^, 
and not Scribes and Pharisees ; because none 

^ John i. 46. * Joha vii. ^3. 

* Acts iv. 13. See Whitby on the place. 
VOL. VII. S 
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of itheir rulers believed on him*; because, he 
conversed, sometimesy with publicans and sin- 
ners ^ ; because he did not observe ;their minute 
ceremonies or traditions «f ; because he mani- 
fested his divine. power in healing the side and 
casting out devils, and not in breaking to pieces 
the Roman empire and restoring the temporal 
kingdom , of Israel ^ ; because — but I need 
not instance in more paKicillars : Universally^ 
the Jews, of all places and denominations, re- 
jected their Lord and Saviour for reasons, the 
most absurd and trivial ; for reasons, that came 
from the heart, and hot the head, which shewed 
they were under the power of some contemptible 
prejudice, and would yield to no evidence, un- 
less that was complied with. 

Still, ^^ the Jews, in general, you will say, 
were unlike other people. Tell us how the 
polished Heathens reasoned on the subject of 
Christ's mission ; and whether, when the Gos- 
pel was addressed to them, they opposed it on 
the footing of those senseless prejudices, which 
you have enough disgraced.'* ^ 

Luckily, I have it in my power to accept 
this challenge ; and to shew you, on the best 

• John vii. 48. f Matth. ix. 11. 

« Matth. XV. 2. h Luke xxiv. 21. 
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authority^ that those men of enlightened minds 
and renowned wisdom were as weak in their 
sophisms^ and as childish in their cavils against 
the new religion, as the Jews themselves* 

We read in the Acts of the Apostles *, that 
St. Paul came to Ephesus, a rich, learned, 
idolatrous city of Asia ; that he applied him- 
self more especially to the instruction of its 
Gentile inhabitants ; disputing daily y for tim 
years together, in the school of one TyrannuSy 
a teacher of rhetorick, or philosophy, as we 
may suppose, and a convert to the faith of 
Jesus. That his success was great, we may 
conclude, both from his long residence, and 
from the special miracles y which he wrought, 
among them. Yet, when the word of God 
had grown mightily and prevailed, a certain 
^Iver-smithy who made silver shrines for the 
Goddess of the place, had credit enough with 
this well 'instructed city, because its trade w^as 
likely to suffer by the downfall of idolatry, to 
.raise such an uproar among the people, that 
the Apostle's labours were, at once, overturned 
by this powerful argument, and he, himself, 
compelled to leave them to their old infatua* 
.tions: which was much such treatment, as 
, Jesus himself had received from the Gadarenes ; 

» Acts XIX. 
s 2 
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ynthoy because he had pepmitted the (leViils, 
ejected out of one of their people^ to enter iptp 
a herd of swine, and to destroy them^ would" 
not be sayed at this expence, and required htm, 
but civilly indeed, to depai^t out of their coasts. 
Now^ was that crafty or this husbandry, a 
matter to be put in eompetition with the $9viQg 
of their sopls^ which they had reasjdn to expect 
from the preaching of Paul and JeBU^ ? Qt, if 
it not clear, that a petty interest^ that is^ a 
sordid prejudice, ' prevailed against the mo$t 
precious hppe$y supported by the fullest evi- 
dence? 

But these were prejudices of the ignorant, 
vulgar. Let us see, then, what success St. Paul 
had in a nobler scene, among wits and sages, 
men of refined sense and reason, in the head- 
quarters of politeness and civility, in the eye of 
Greece itself, in one word, Athens K Here, 
the great Apostle, who had the charity, and 
the ability, to make himself all things to all 
men, encountered their ablest philosophers; 
reasoning with them, even before their revered 
court of Areopagus, on their own favourite 
topics of Godj and the Soul, in a strain of ar- 
gument, which was clearly unanswerable ; and 
concluding his weighty apology with Jesus and 

^ Acts xvii. 



the ResurrectioHi Bat what \v^ the effbct of 
t\\ thb truth on th» Mndsof these liberal hea- 
thiMid ? Why thtf t^t sayi; -- t^A^w f Aejf 
kiared ojT f Ae temrrectiom ijf the dead^ ^mM 
(timt is, the £pi<^uti^M) mocked; and why? 
hMmt theii' }^iId&o|>by ^n^itt^ i^^ futu^ 
state i l^ik dM^^ (the St6i«B) ^t^, ^ ^W 
fecar thee again of this matter ; krt^ for ^ |K>6if 
a rea^D, as the cfthi^r, because t|rdi; phik>&6phy 
taught I know not what of a certain renoVatkM 
of the world, which, for the credit of their sect, 
they were half inclmed to confound with the 
Chnsttatx resurnectioti. YoU see, in both par- 
tied, the power of prejudice ; tvhere yet the 
occasion was the most interesting, the hearers 
the most capable, the ability of the speaker^ 
independently of his assmned inspiration^ un- 
questionably great, and where the conclusiotif, 
{no carelessly dismissed) was, after all, a ques- 
ticfti of if ACT, which had no dependaiice oh the 
fbrciful tenets of either party. 

I should weary you and myself^ ahould I 
carry on this deduction through tfie following 
i^;es of the Christian church r and shew, m I 
ttiight easily dd, that the ablest men of science, 
who opp6sed Christianity, did it on grotmds 
no better than those of these Athenian sophists. 
We see what these grounds were, in the frag^ 
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ments^ that remam to us, of many ancient un« 
believers ^3 men, the most acute anfi learned of 
their times ; while yet every man^pf /sense, ijhat 
now reads and considers their objections, will 
own,, whether he be himself a Christian or not, 
that they are altogether weak ai^d firivoloiis, 
aj^d have th6 faoe not so ipuch of sound, or 
even colourable argum^nts^ as of faint and 
powerless prepossessions against unwelcome 
truth. 



*i 



I shall only instance in mfi^qt^ iJsies^ prs-^ 
possessions, which you ,wil^ think prodigious. 
The Roman empire, laj^uring under ijto own 
vices, and many />Ay^ic;a/jeyils, whiob then lay 
heavy upon it, experienced, in the fourth cenr 
tury, that reverse of fortune, which, in its turn, 
the greatest nations must expect. But by this 
time Christianity Juad spread jt§elf through all 
the provinces, and was become the religion of 
the state. In these circumstances^ the Hea- 
thens, very generally, not the rabble only, but 
the gravest and wi^st of the Heathens.^ a^ri- 
bed these disasters to the abolition of idolatry ; 
and thought h an unanswerable ailment 
against the faith of Jesus, that it did not 
maintain their empire in that degree of splei^-? 

} CelsuSj Porphyry, Julian. 



dour and prosperity^ to/lrhich^. ia- the days of 
pa^o: worship, i it r. had happily v:beeii. raised. 
And this miserable, ^perstition^ which we now 
only pity, or, perhaps, smile at, maid^ s6 deep 
an impression on the minds of mein, that the 
greatest of the ieineient fathers, ' and particularly 
St. Austm^, werei scarce able, with all the^r 
learning < and authority, to bring it into 
contempt. ^ ^ 

f 

Such was the power of ancient prejudice 
against the Christian religion. But I hasten to 
siet before you, in few words, what its tyranny 
has been in later times. 

. The accidental and temporary commotions, 
which reformed religion produced in our west- 
em world, furnished in the minds of many, a 
potable argument against the cause of Protes- 
tantism, . which, : when taken up and improved, 
as it soon was, by. jstate-^policy, had, indeed, a 
fatal influence on its success. .But, even as to 
Cluistianity itself, that day-spring of know- 
ledge, which broke ,uponu8 at the Reformation, 
and, as. they say, has been, brightening from 
that time to .this,, could not dispecse th^^^ phan*. 
toms of prejudice> whiph ai;e for ev?r haunting 
ibe.hu«^an,mmd. . , ,., . ; l,,.^.: ■. 
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1 In his fsonous book^ De Civitate Dti 






4^4' anacoK xufe 

Men, wfaa piqmd themseWes^ on thm 
city/ pregMtljr stqprted upy and Bfki^ that^ be* 
cwiae poperf bad been Ibund to be an^ impokiM^ 
CSiristianitp was satoa ; and beeause the hffim* 
dary tales €>! tile etoysters had been ecnnricted ef 
fiddhoed, tbat the SGnptnivs thenasekEtt ds- 
served bnt little regard And when aAeiwards 
l^ese scmpicions gare way to sober cnticism and 
learned inquiry, prejudices still areee^ m 
various shapes, against the evidences, and the 
]>0e^BINHsoftheGo^t-Revf]ation^. We were 
told, thaft the' prophecies pveved nothing, be- 
cAVLse same of them were too obscure, and 
others too plain. Could bo(^ these objiactio»a 
come from the oracle. Reason? • Or, is it so 
much as Itkelyi that either of them did sd? 
when, for any thing it co&M tell, both Ihe 
clearness, and the obscurity might be suitable 
to the occasion, and each, be fit, in its place. 
Then again, rfiere were others bold enough to- 
deny the existence ol^ miracles, not, becamse 
many have beenrforged> hvtt beeausenone can^ fee 
true. Was this, too, the voice of Reason* ? or, 
is not St. PauFis apfieaf to coimnon sense enough 
to disgrace this fancy to the end of the world— 
fFky should it he thought ($ thing ineredtbh 
with ffow thai Gon shouM raise the ^ad?^ 
God, who surely has pow^r to d& this> of ether 
mif s^^les, when his loisdom sees ^t. 

, n Acta vi. 8. 
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The contents of the Gospel have also been 
treated, I do not say wrth as Kttle respect, but 
with as little shew of reason and argument, as 
the evidences of it. 

For instance, it was current, not long ago; 
that ** Christianity was as oW as the Creation C 
the meaning of which wise saying was, that 
Christianity could not be true, because the 
moral part of it was such, as nature taught, and 
had at all times been able to discover by its own 
light. Admit the fact : what follows ? TJ^at 
therefore a divine revelation needs not tepeafi 
and could not occasionally enforce the laws of 
nature. Is reason, pnre unmixed reason, 
accustomed to trifle at this rate ? 

But the complaint now is, that nature does 
not teach the doctrinal part of the Gospel. 
And what then ? Was it not equally to be ex- 
pected that what concerns the essence and 
cdtmsels and dispensations of God should be a 
secret to -nature, unassisted by revelation, as 
that our praetical moral duties should lie open 
to its view ? And, if the force of this question 
be not generally felt, th^re is no doubt, • I 
think, but it will, in a short time. For, it is 
to be observed of all these idl^ cavils, that they 
preseptly vanish one after another ; s^nd, when 
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each has had its day^ is^ thenceforth^ exploded 
even by unbelievers themselves. 

But, *tis time to come to a conclusion of this 
matter. The purpose of all I have said is, only, 
this;, to shew, what weak and idiot prejudices 
have, at all times, been taken up against 
Christianity, and how generally they have 
been mistaken by the acutest of its enemies, 
for reasons of much weight. 

And, if all, who hear me, be led by this ex- 
perience, to suspect the infirmity of their own 
min^s ; if, having seen the disgi:aceful issue of 
so many fancies, which for a time have passed 
for shrewd arguments^ but have, afterwards, 
appeared to be nothing more than childish /?re- 
judicesy they can be brought to mistrust those, 
that occur to themselves ; if, in a word, they 
can be induced to question the pertinence and 
force of what they too easily consider in the 
light of objections to Christianity, and to argue 
soberly and cautiously at least, if they will 
needs try their skill in arguing against it ; the 
end, I have in view, will be answered, and 
peither my pains, nor your attention, ^ill b^ 
thrown away on thi§ discourse. 
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r^Jlesist the Devily and he will fieefrom you. 

> ■ " 

J. HAT there are Angels and Spirits," good 
and bad; that, at the head, of these last, there 
is ONE, more considerable and malignant, than 
the re8t,s who in the form, 6r under the name, 
of i Serpent, was deeply coneemed in the fall 
of man, and whose head, as the prophetic lan- 
guage is, the Son of man was, one day, to 
bruise; that this evil spirit, though that pro- 
phecy be, in part, completed, has not yet re- 
ceived his death's wound, but is still permitted, 
for ends unsearchable to us, . and in ways 
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which we cannot particularly explain, to have 
a certain degree of power in this world, hostile 
to its virtue and happiness, and sometimes 
exerted with too much success; all this is so 
clear from Seripture, that no b^lietlr, finless 
he be, first of all, spoiled hy philosophy/ and 
vain deceit, can possibly entertain a doubt 
of it. 

The subject, indeed, in its full extent, can- 
not be discussed at this time, nor conveniently, 
perhaps, in this place. But it may not be 
improper to make some general reflexions 
upon it; such as may serve to rectify your 
APPREHENSIONS of the doctriuc itself, which, as 
I said, is truly scriptural, and to suggest, at 
the same time, the moral and religious 
USES, we ought to make of it 

I. An opinion prevailed in the East very 
early, and wa^ probably derived from some 
still more dncient tradition of the £idl, cor- 
rupted, and ipisunderstood, that two^ equally 
great and independent beings, a good and a 
bad, shared the government of the world be- 
tween them ; that these beings, of directly op- 
posite char^ters^ carried on a perpetual war 
with each pth^r, crossed each otherV des^ns 
and operaftiops, 9>nd, as either prevailed, pro- 
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doeed the good or evil, the ha^^iness or mi- 
«eiy, of this Hfc. 

This opinion was, afterwards, taken up by 
sotne, who called themselves Cfaristiaiis ; and 
was especially aj^lied by those, who loved to 
philosophize (as too many did, and, at all 
times^ have been prone to do) on the secrets 
of'^ivine Providence, to the solution of that 
great question, concerning the origin of nar- 
tural and moral evil. 

f 

Now, to this notion some countenance, it is 
thobght, has been given by the scriptural doc- 
trine of the Devil, who is spoken of, as thi 
Prince of this world ^^ as the Prince of the 
power of the air^^ as the God of this world ^, 
and in other terms of the like sort, denoting 
as well the power^ as malignity, of this evil 
Being. 

But, though these terms are, some of them, 
very strong, and certainly imply, not the 
existence olnly, but the extensive agency and 
influence, of this wicked Spirit, yet there is no 
pretence or colour for supposing that any thing 

* John xil. 31. ^ Ephes. ii. 2. « 2 Cor. ir. 4. 
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like an equaliiy to the God of heaven wel 
earthy or an independency upon him, was in« 
tended to be expressed by them. For it is ma- 
nifest, that no writings in the world exalt pur 
ideas of that God so high, or set forth his su- 
preme irresistible and sovereign dominion in so 
strong and decisive t^rms, as the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures. And with regard to the 
particular evil being under consideration, be is 
represented as trembling^ at the very appre- 
hension of the omnipotent . Creator, as sen- 
tenced by his justice*, and reserved for the 
execution of it^; as exercising a partiat, a pre- 
carious, a limited power in this world, working 
only in the children of disobedience^^ and in 
them, consequently, no longer than, they con- 
tinue to deserve that character ; and baffled in 
his attempts, not only by the Son of God, but 
by the resistances^ by the prayers^y by the 
faith^y of Christians ; as a rebel indeed, yet a 
rebel cast out^ and disabled"*, and compelled 
to be an instrument, like all other things, in 
the hands of the Almighty", 

d James u. 19. e Gen. iiL 14, 15. 

i Matth. XXV. 41. ff Eph. iil 2. 

h James iv. 7. * Matth. xvii. 21. 

^ iPet. V. 9. * Johnxu. 3K 

°^Luke X. 18. ■ Job i. 18. 
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,But nothing shews more cliearly, how ab- 
horrent the spirit of Christianity is from the 
Manichaean doctrine^ than the care that is 
taken throughout the Gospel-history to set 
forth the triumphs of Christ over the kingdom 
of Safan^ in casting out devils ; of whieh the 
instanoes are so many, and so circumstantially 
described, as if our Lord's main or sole purpose 
had been to expose and explode that great im- 
piety. He not only, himself, commanded, by 
a word, the devils to go out of the possessed, 
who accordingly obeyed him, and, in depart- 
ing, deprecated that power^, which they knew 
he had over them ; but he, likewise, gave the 
«ame authority to his disciples, who went forth 
with his commission, and returned again with 
jojfy sayings Lord, even the devils are subjeet 
unto us J through thy name^. On which oc- 
caision, he said unto them^ as exulting in his 
dominion over the enemy^ and in the rapid, 
instantaneous, irresistible effect of it, / beheld 
Satan, as lightnings Jail Jrom heaven^. 

Thus much may suffice to shew, that, 
though the Gospel affirms the existence of evil 
spirits, and of one eminently so, yet that it 

« Matth. viii. 21. 

f Luke ix. 1. and x. 17. 

^ Luke X. 18. 
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giYies no countaiance to the doctiioe of the 
two prkiciples ; as if the evil one were inde^ 
pendent of the good^ or that Satan conld famte 
die madness to think of rivalling the power of 
God^ and of entering into a direct formal con- 
test, as it were, with the Almighty. What* 
ever of this sort has been said, or insinuated, 
contradicts the express testimony, indeed^ tim 
whole tenour, of holy scripture, and is nothing 
hut poetry, or misrepresentation. 

2. Still, on the face of that account, which 
Scripture itself gives, it must be owned, that 
the power of Satan is great and even dreadful. 

That he was permitted, in our Saviour's 
time, to vex, and, in various ways, torment 
the BODIES of men, is clear from the nuqiber 
of possessions^ we read of in the Gospel; 
which though some have laboured to explain 
away (as they have, indeed, the personality of 
the Devil himself) by reducing what is said of 
his agency to a mere figure of speech, yet I do 
ijot find that their attempts have, hitherto^ 
been, or are likely to be, successful. 

That he was, also, permitted to lay such 
trains, and contrive such measures, as had a 
fatal effect, sometimes, on the fortunes df 
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men, not of those only, who were the imme- 
diate instruments of his maHce, but of good 
and innocent men, who stood at a distance 
from him, we see by the sad catastrophe of 
that council, which he put into the heart of 
Judas to betray his master^; first, in the un- 
timely death of the traitor himself, and then, 
by a series of connected events, in the cruci- 
fixion of the holy Jesus ; and by several other 
instances. And, that he* still retains this last 
power, as formidable as it truly is, must be 
concluded, if it be true, as we shall presently 
see it is, that he insinuates himself into the 
minds of bad men, and is concerned in ex- 
citing and promoting their wicked purposes. 
But, whether he be allowed to tyrannize over 
the bodies of men, is n^ore problematicaL 
That, for any thing we know, he may oj^erate 
iti the way of possession, I do not see on what 
certain grounds any man can deny: that he 
does so, I would not^affirm, because the Scrip- 
ture, our only guide as to what respects the 
agency of spirits, is silent in that matter. But 
the inquiry is of the less moment, because, 
since the gift of discerning spirits hath ceased 
in the church, we have no means of distin- 
guishing between possessions and natural dis- 
orders; and, because, if we had, there is no 
known cure, or antidote, for them. 

' John xiii. 2. 
VOL. VII. T 



]y^a4 ^$ ^^i> considered^ aU t^ 
fi^bi^h, bave ari$^ ^91 thfe trad^ of wiAehfiiaft 
i|i^ d^fi^bpheoij would hav€ hcea |>rei^n|e4 
jj^or <;b^y bj^ye p^oceeded^ Hot ^m ti^ ^1^ 
.ppsed {ipssii(>iUiy of posfe^BickiM^ ^t lir^q^ 4 
fmud»l€i\t pretence, of kipwiRg whw tl^ t9Jli!^ 
plaOQ^ a^^d from a $u^r8titu>«9 h^V^f of oert^ 
ci^onns or ^elUt wh^h m^^y be applied^ wkl| 
ipflfept, to tbe r^napval of tfcieai. Wb^Fea^, ^ 
i^ct is n^t qqpii^:/^)^ by i^s, the -syiBptfrati, 
whetb^r of the natui^l dl^order^ qf of tbf 
]^*^l;^rjQ4ti|rat infliction, bei^g ecp^ivoctl; and 
CbrUtiajii4>y ^knowledges no power in wopdi, 
pr ceremouies^ tp exorcise evil spirits. Tt^ 
only exorcism^ wbich is now pennitted to 
Christians, is that of faith and repentance, thtt 
ip, of a good life ; which every man may, and 
should apply, when it is needful, to his own 
ca^, and whjjc?}), in that applicat ion, can supely 
dp IIP Hurt to himself, or others. 

And> with this explanation, I leave the mo** 
ter of posseifs^io7i&. As I have no authority td 
affirm, that there arCj now, any such, so aai- 
ther may I pr<5sume to say, with confidence, 
that there are not any. 

But, then^ with regard to the influence of 
evil spirits at tiiis day upon the souls of men, 
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I shall take leave to be a great ded more pe- 
remptory'. For this influence ra so constantly 
ijyipposed in the Gospel ; there are so many ad- 
HMHiitions^ cautions^ advices^ relating to it; 
there arc so many warnings given us by Christ 
and t|is Apostles against the snares^ the wiles, 
the devices, the depths, of Satan, and these, con- 
veyed in the form of general prec^ts, plainly 
calculated for the Hse of Christians in all ages ; 
it is so expressly said, in Christ's own parable c^ 
the sower^ that the tares, tliat is, bad men, aiy 
SBwn hy the devil, and that tliis husbandry will 
be carried on by him to the end of the world; 
it is &o apparent, that his empire over bad men 
is exercised in the way of temptation and se* 
duction, by putting bad pufposes into theit 
minds, and filling their hearts with corrupt 
imaginations and intentions ; it is, besides, so 
evident that we are continually in danger of 
this temptation, by that clause in the Lord's 
prayer, the daily prayer of all Christians — 
deliver us from the evil one^ — for such is the 
proper sense of these words, which we trans- 
late, deliver us from evil — All tliis, I say, is 
so manifest to every one who reads the scrip- 
tures, that, if we respect their authority, the 
question, concerning the reality of demonic 
influence upon the minds of men, is clearly 
determined. 
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Nay, there are many instances, in history, 
and common life, of prodigious, almost unima* 
ginable wickedness, strangely conceived and 
executed, which, if they do not prove this 
doctrine, in the way of sensible experience, 
perfectly fall in, and harmonize with it. It 
seems, as if the souls of some men were demo- 
niacal, as the bodies of others have been. Let 
me appeal to yourselves. Suppose that a per- 
son, duly commissioned for that purpose, had 
dislodged as many devils from Nero or Caesar 
Borgia, as our Saviour did from the poor un- 
happy man of Gadara, would this exorcism 
have surprized you more in the former case, 
than the latter? or would not this miracle have 
furnished us with a better account, than we 
can now give, of the transcendant wickedness, 
which possessed the hearts of those monsters? 

indeed, in the simpler ages, our forefathers, 
who read the scriptures, and believed what 
they read, constantly ascribed any crime, with 
which they charged another, to the instigation 
of the devil; as you may see from the language 
of those forms, which are used, in criminal 
prosecutions to this day: and, if those charges 
be n*ow considered as mere JhrmSy it was not 
always so; and a better reason will be required, 
than can be presently given, why any Christian 
should so conceive of them. 
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3. But to all this it willilje said, "that the 
" doctrine^ here laid down, as scriptur^J, is 
^^;8lrange! and incredible; that it makes the 
*^ virtue and , happiness of '* men depend ; on 
*^ others^ and not on themselves; that, it 9u^ 
'^ poses a. poWer, adverse to the great Cneator 
" and (iovernor, and able, on many occasions, 
" to prevail against him, u^hicb, degrades both 
/* his sovereignty BXid \m. wisdom; and that, 
" above all, it represents weak simple ipen as 
*V exposed to the practices of great and subtle 
f^ tempters, which overturn all our ideas of the 
" divine justice and goodness'^ 

• The objection might be expressed in more 
words, but you see the drift and force of it. 
Now, in answer, it would be enough to say, 
that, let the difficulties be what they will, the 
doctrine is scriptural. But then, as to those 
difficulties themselves, I must farther say, 
that they are not peculiar to this doctrine, 
as revealed in scripture, but bear equally 
against .the natural doctrine of God's moral 
government. 

.» ' 

For do we not see that we all of us depend 
in a great measure, for the virtue and hap^ 
piness we possess, on the conduct of others ? 
Can we look about us, and not perceive an 
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wder of beings^ I metmytuiched men^ cppo^ng 
themselves to the will of" God, traversuig hh 
rightisous purposes^ and prevailing^ fer a time 
at least j against his primary intentions ^ Do 
Aey not pervert, corrupt, destroy multitudes 
erery day ; and are not the weak a|id simple 
permitted to fell into the snai^ of ^e wise 
and crafty ^ Do^ rK)t these tkangs evidently 
take place m our world, and is it thot^ht any 
deriDgatiiofi^ from the attributes of God that 
they sboald be aHowed to do so? Are not 
men^ too oft, a sort of devils to each other, 
and can we wonder that vice and misery are 
much in the power of such agents ? Yes, but 
sphfitual nnaeen. agents ! •*- Does that make any 
mighty difference ? Is it necessary to suppose 
that spirit^^ of whatever rank, are privileged 
from abusing their free-will, and from being 
perverse and wicked, as we see men are ? Andy 
what if they are unsoen ? Have we reason to 
expect^ from the present constitution of things, 
^hat we should suffer only from the practices oi 
known and visible tempters ? As if much of 
the vice and wretchedness of this life did tf ot 
come upon us by surprize, as we may say, and 
when we think little of the cause, or the 
agent! A lye, flies in the dark, and miskadu 
many^into errors, and even crimes. A libel, 
gets abroad, nobody knows from whom, aiid> 



yet shall temj)t, pet*^]f* drive, ttri#aify ftittM- 
trnle^, into rebeHiofi. Moif iTltthy ^ts 6^ 
#fefc6dhess are fetid aM s\it*c^<i, Whfeh Sm 
pldttcir is ont of gighf^tid ft6t ^ tfmc* ai *li«- 
pfeetetf! Nay 5 a certain cast of timid, Wr tetfi-^ 
puftraittehl df body, thitigs, v^holfjr tttifchottint 
i<id Uiithoftght of hjr moist/ mfett, shlalf, witkdnt 
great care and circumspection, be fatal Of bttif 
virtue. Even the air, we breathe, (which, 
like the prince of the pdA^er of tfie ait, i§ to 
us invisible) hafs a secret, and yet;^ sometitti^, 
pbwerfuf iiidUencife on bxvt pasfeibtis. Atid Shall 
Wc still disbelieve the seduction of ah i^vil 
sjjirit, beCausi^ he steals itiisenSibly up5h UK? 

But the true answer to all objections of this 
sort, whether men or devils be the tempters, 
is, that neither shall prevail, but by our own 
fault, by some carelessness, or wilful corrup- 
tion of our own hearts, which are always suffi- 
ciently admonished, that the enemy is at hand> 
when evil thoughts, however pi'o^uced, begin 
to stir \n them. Then is the time to watch, 
and resist: and our resistance, the text tejls 
ti8, will not be in vain. Arid what though 
legions of spirits lay siege to us! We may call 
9More than twelve legions of s^ngets, even the 
Itoly Spirit of God himself, to our assistance, if 
^^wltf pietib»0; for greater is he that ig l!f us. 
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than he that is in the world *. So faithful is 
God, after all our impious surmises and dis- 
trust of his gracious providence, who will not 
sjiffer us to he tempted above that we are 
ahlcy though Satan himself be the tempter, 
hut will with the temptation also, if we be 
careful to do our part, make a way for vs to 
escape^. 

4. And, this being the case, all objections 
to the doctrine here inculcated, fall to the 
ground ; so that I have only to remind you, in 
two words, (for the time will not allow many) 
of the moral and religious uses, we ought to 
make of it. 

I shall but mention one, of each sort. 

1. In a RELIGIOUS view, the belief of this 
doctrine is of the utmost importance: for the 
whole scheme of Redemption is founded upon 
it. For therefore Christ came into the world, 
and suffered upon the cross, that, through 
death, as St. Paul says, he might destroy him, 
that had the power of death, that is, the 
DEVIL^. And, universally, for this pmyose 
(I quote the words of St. John) the Son of 
God was manifested, that he might destroy 

t 1 John ir. 4. « 1 Cor. x. 13. x Heb. u. 14. 
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tKe works df the DEViLy,.. It concerns < ns^ 
then, infinitely, to take heed lest, by denying, 
or questioning, or explaining away, the exist* 
ence and agency of the evil spirit, we sub^^ri 
the. foundation of our faith, detract from the 
glory of our Saviour's passion, and iinthank-» 
fully 1fe.ypi.9e the riches of his goodnJesd in 
dying for ns: nay, and test we blaspheme the 
Holy Ghost; who was given to help our inr- 
Jimdties^, to strengthen us with might in the 
iHiier man\ and therefore to save us frodi the 
yower of that spirit, which wovketh in: the 
children of - disobedience^ 

• ' . , . ' '' 
2. In a MORAL view it is, also, of gre^t imr 
portance, that we entertain right notions on 
this subject. 

I know that the world and the flesh are 
powerful enemies enough, and. that we need 
not wish to signalize our courage by a contest 
with any other. 

But if there be another, we are concerned 
to know what our danger is, and to provide 
against it. Security is generally fatal ; espe- 
cially when the strength of the enemy is 

y St. John iii. 8. « Rom. viii. 26. 

« Eph. xiv. 16. b Eph. xi. 2. 
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greater than vA take it to be. Thef^re, fet 
u» leam from seiri]t>ti]re, what that 9ti?^igth ie; 
and let us U«e all diiagence in resisting (w we 
httwe long since efigsiged to cb) not die twrl^j 
and the Jl^sk <M\y, bnt^ also^ the davIl^ This 
is. the advice of the te&t — Resist the vmriU 
And thii^ toa^ is the advice of the Apostle 
Piten-^^e sober, be vigilant; beccmie yout 
adversary^ the devil^ as a roaring Uoiu^ 
walketh cAout^ seehing whom he map devour'^ 
(words^ by the way, which put the perwnaUtp 
of the tempter out of all questioti); Whom ve* 
mtj says lie^ stedfast in the rAiTH ; under the 
protection of which shield, we shall be able to 
^niA all thejiery darts oftnn wicked 4^ 

c 1 Peter v. 8. 

d Ttf -arovnfS* Eph. vi. 16, 
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• •■■•• 
jB^ *Ae year of the Lord, men depart frtm, 

JAlL the authority of Solbmon*8 name awt 
itrtdbm will, I doubt, be no more than suf- 
ficientto procure respect to this observation ; 
which some may considier as a trUe and vul^at 
truths scarce deserving their regard; while^ 
others, perhaps, will not so much as allow it 
fo' be a truth at all, but indeed a vulgar mtstahe^ 
arising out of the narrow views of ignorant or 
artrperficial declaimers. It maybe sKgbtedby 
otie set of men, as conveying no informatioiti, 
atf|d- by another, 9^ conveying a wrong one. 
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Let me attempt then to rescue the sacred 
text from both these imputations. Permit tne 
to shew you, that the observation, it contains, 
is neither so generally received, as to make all 
further discourse about it frivolous and unne- 
cessary ; nor yet> on the other hand, of so 
questionable a nature, as to justify the scorn 
with which it is sometimes rejected. 

I. To those, who are such fastidious hearers 
of the word, as to disregard an important truth, 
because repeatedly inforced upon them, I might 
reply that such truths can never be insisted 
lipon too much, that our duty is to inculcate 
them, in season^ and out of season. 

But the fact is mistaken. We are so far 
from nauseating our hearers, with a too com- 
mon and superfluous truth, when we remind 
them perpetually, that, hy the fear of God, 
men depart from evily that, on the contrary, 
very many want to be informed, or at least 
convinced, of it. 

What the text affirms, is, that the fear of 
God^ or the religious principle, is the proper 
guide of life. But look now into the worlds at 
large: there the acknowledged rule of life, is 
FASHION. Look into the civil or political. 
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, world: there the boasted rule of life, is the 
liAW OF THE MAGISTRATE. Look into the 
learned world : there too commonly the only 
rule of life is each man's own reason, orwhat 
he proudly calls philosophy, 

r 

And will it now be said that the fear of God, 
is a principle too stale and too unquestioned to 
be discoursed upon and recommended to yoil 
from this place, when we see so large and so 
considerable a part of the world actuated by one 
or other of these different and discordant prin- 
ciples? But neither 

II. Is the truth, though far enough from 
being generally received, so slightly grounded 
as to justify any man in the contempt of it. 

It is a truth, taught of God, and revered by 
all wise men. It has nature, and reason, and 
experience on its side ; and is only combated 
by the folly, the short-sighted policy, or lastly, 
the pride, of half-thinking and presumptuous 
men. 

For to give, now, the godless principles, 
I before mentioned, a short and separate ex- 
amination. 
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)• Tell ihe mem of the htorld, ^tk the «e«^ 
|i^6us }H*iQcipfe is tfant by which aWne he ought 
togov0m himself^ and you are ineMntly toM 
foi the fK>wer and prerogativies of fasiceon. 

" The fear of God^ he will say, may be the 
pr<q[)et nde of monks and hcrmiU; ; bot imist 
bs qualified^ at leasts in maqy respeets, by ^ttoh 
M^ live in tbe world and mix in the society of it. 
Tb^ who have to converse with nmnkutd^ are 
to aecottmodate themselves to tfaesr ttbbons and 
practices : they are to think with tbe Test of the 
world, or at least they are to act wich them : 
they are to found their moral systems on the 
liberal and enlarged basis of approved use or 
cufiAom* Their observation of human life must 
inform them of the ways that men take to con- 
ciliate the good will of their fellows, to prose- 
cute their own ad\'antage8 in the world, and to 
acquire the ccmfidence and esteem of that so- 
ciety, in which they are stationed. What they 
find to be the role of others, must be a rule to 
themseh«f . To do otherwise is not weakness, 
only: It is, besides, arroganccf, incivifity, 
inhumanity." 

All this is thought plausible by some men ; 
and taken together, it must be owned, forms a 
very easy and commodious system : but how 



^nim^imit with consciesi^ee^ wUb d^y, and 
with common sewe, th^ wUl do wett to consi^ 
der. For [{Jashion only be to xegulate our con- 
dttct in aH casesy I ask not what faecotoes of 
piffy, bttt of hnmamty ksdl', I mean of those 
offices which we owe to olbers and lo c^radhres^ 
and ^htch reason dictates to us in every sftaa- 
tion. Custom, you will say, is practiieal reason. 
l^t whot ! To be led blind-fold by the pre- 
vailing practice, whatever it be, what is it but 
^ renouni^ our intelligent nature, and to live 
at'^bazard, and without reasoa? Further stiH: 
I£ it be suflicieni; to do as we see others credit 
tabfy do, without examining any fai*ther, we 
sfaaU often find ourselves involved, I do not say 
ia t^e most irrational, the most imconsistent, 
hmt the most horrid practices. Then, kiHiiiig 
with malice ai3pd with forethought, if the pmxit 
of honour prevail, will be no murder: A»d, 
adultery, if the law of politeness so ordaiai^ 
riiall hkie its atrocious nature under the nmsk 
of galickntry : Then shall society at lai^ 
become a scene of fi*aud and rapine; goodfaitli, 
AbII be termed simplicity, and fair dealing, 

Go now, and say that the fear of God is a 
needles^ restraint on free spirits ; and count the 
^i^^Mitage^ which ye have reason to promise to 
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yonrselves, from acknowledging no other guide 
of life^ bat imperious Jashion ! 

2. A graver set of men come next, and tell 
us, ^* That Jashion is indeed ^ very uncertain 
guide of life : But that law, the result of the 
public wisdom, armed with the public force, 
is an adequate rule of human action ; that the 
legislator's province is to enact such salutary 
laws, and the magistrate's duty, to carry them 
into execution, as shall be sufficient to secure 
the peace and order of society ; And that every 
other rule of life is at once unnecessary and ia- 
efltectual : UTtnecessary, because the interests 
of virtue are amply provided for by the wisdom 
of law ; and ineffectual^ because no other 
principle has force enough to exact obedience : 
That, in particular, the fear of God is too 
remote a consideration to restrain the tumul- 
tuous passions of men, which are held in sub- 
jection by nothing but the instant terrors of 
civil justice ; in a word, that where ihe law of 
the state is duly enforced, there is no need of 
other restraints ; and that, lastly, to lay a stress 
on the religious principle is to weaken the ope- 
ration of law, as it opens a door tp fanaticism 
and superstition." 

This plea of the politician receives an ap- 
parent force from this certain truths That law is 



BMieed of indispensabte nBceissatf ^ and tbttt U»e 
giKieral Tirtue and happiness of a people cannot 
be mttiiitain^ without it. '• 'We join bim tlteren 
Jbfe verjr cordially in ikis' encomiuiin. joii ciidi 
JAJEiUoe; but most remind fain^v withal^ that 
Knottier \$ the rdigious principle silparseddd' by 
it> nor^^soi pivil justice itself maintaio Kbsdne 
Mtti%e, '#it}iotit the sup][xM^ of the religious 
pi^in^iple t That, when the auth^ty of law hais 
4ote its best, th^iewill'be flpoichforKdigion to 
ton^ottl ind r^ubte^ much, that is mot 
within the reach <^ Uw^ and without its jnrisr 
diction : That the fear of the Lord peneti^atea 
deeper and farther, than the sword of the 
nMjgiBtrate ; an^ tiiat, even oriidkiii ihis olwn 
pto^aee, all his policy i^fA all iiis power will 
tille ii veiy imperfect affect, without the oon- 
curtence of a higher princi{de ; ;as. he himself 
18 abimdimtiy convinced from the xiecessity of 
ffoiptifyinghis own most importaivt coaisti<tati0Ki69 
ay the re(i;^oti of an oath ; which is noibhin^ 
efoe ^ut iem appeal to jkhe fear/ of God, under a 
^fi«de'^its 4>eing a qeedfui suppleiiient to the 
fear of the magistrate. 

Yet soci^y , tftiey ^y, h totirely ti^dd by 
the aUF^ority of law; at least, the world may 
gfo on very wet 1, 4)y 44f)tue of that oqly. Y^; 
it mw^ gojen, as we ae^^t^^es, ffuU of op«a 

rou vn u 
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violenicd^ •' which att/its terix)rs caonot restraib ;' 
and of secret frauds, for whidbt it^oaimotsc^ 
much as project a remedy : It raaytgo qq, inf< 
deed, butpoiluted by vices ofajl' sorts, which 
are not the objects of law,- and^ven^by criniea^ 
I'Fhich are ipften^ too strong for it wit. may ga 
6n indeed, till the' religious prinjciplc^ be quite 
effaced from the^minds of mct^ (^< w^^ may have 
leave for a mo^ietit^ to rput . so nl^perate^: aj^4i 
thank God^^ so impossible ■ a <?a^&) ; . but, , rwJ|^^ 
that tlreadful ,time coofieSi society j^sdl^j-Mritti 
all'i^s ^bulwark . of iaws, 'i tti us t inevitably be 
swept aw^yVwith it;- \-^ •• .: Iv « . rr. • '. : . . i*;-..*.i 

Universal history bearsf 4estiiw*iy .tor tt^i^ *»rn 
ful' truth ;f:tlieri'beiag no aCjQoUflt jof any stat§ 
6n the:fftCe of the eartli^ whjeh q(?uld ^yer sup- 
port itself in general I viijtiie,: or general happi-^ 
ness, by tlie mere force o^ itg civii linstitutions* 
And how should it bp ^Aherwise^ ^ wh?n the i^ 
of God is requisite tt> enforce t\y^ laflir, ^ as twell 
as to observe it; to supply .^hfCr^^^^ ,^tl^ feithj 
ful magiatr^tes^ . ^s w^llf ,as ; . >y i J^v j obiBdiegt 
subjects ? 






If then this vital principl^^ of religign^ aq^he- 
cessary to the conservation of alj ^tajjas, can: 
not be kept free f^<)In.so^>e mixture ^ of ^fmiaf 
ticism or superstition, wb.are surely to endur? 



the inconvenience^ as we' can, fa^thfer than put 
the interests ofsociety to hazard by suspeildirio* 
them all on the weak and fklse supports of an 
irreligious policy. 

■ • • « 

.J • * ......... 

3» Lastly, the PHitosoPHBR's plea, though 
specious at first sight, is of all others the w^k^ 
est. Yor fashion^ if it chance to be on th^ 
side of virtue, will be punctually ^ifollowed: 
And the sword of the magisti^ate can, in part, 
at least, enforce ' obedience. But « what' coercive 
power is there \n philosophy ? It may see and' 
determine right : but who, or what shall com- 
pell this supreme directress of life to observe 
its own determinations ? " The fitness, it may 
be said, of those determinations themselves; 
the very reason of the thing being the proper 
restraint of reasonable natures." Still the ques* 
tion returns. What if I am disposed to throw 
off this restraint ? I act against conviction^ ^ 
indeed, and am self-condemned, whidh to a 
liberal mind is no small punishment* But: 
look into the world, and see if that punishment 
be suflficient to induce the bulk of mankind, 
nay the gross body of philosophers themselves, 
to depart from eviL 

And what, after all, i^ this magnified reason? 
One man admits no other rule of life but a6- 

II )3 • • 
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struct truths or what be calls the diffirMces of 
things : Another, wiU hear of none, but tii 
instinctive moved sense : And a third, ea^ 
trenches himself within the narrow circle of 
private happiness. These several systems have 
been laid down, each in its turn, as the only 
ptx^r basis of moral action : But could the 
patrons of them be tnade to agree in any one ; 
or couJd their several schemes be made, as 
perhaps they might, to consist together : still, 
they could onfy serve to acquaint us what the 
nature of virtue is ; they do but slenderly pro- 
vide for the practice of it. 

Let the philosophers, then, debate this mat^* 
ter among themselves. It is enough for iis to 
learn of Solomon, to fear God: To fear him, 
who is everywhere and essentially present^ 
who is conscious to all our actions and aU our 
thoughts ; from whose knowledge there is no 
escape, from whose justice there is no appeal, 
and to whose power there ie no hope, or pos^ 
sibility of resistance. 

. With this principle, an unque^oned prin- 
ciple of reason, if there be any, deeply, rooted 
in the mind, we have indeed an adequate rule 
of life ; or, what is better, a controuling mo- 
tive to put in practice whatever rule of lifi^ i^ 
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'efause to follow. Moral sy^tems^ taken by 
themselves, are poor ineffecftive tbings; evea 
virtue's self is but a name, till the rdigioud 
principle \m infused into her. Then it »s/ that 
she lives and acts, and by her powerful in- 
fluence inclines the hearts of men to departfrom 

Nor let any man apprehend that this religious 
fear will degrade, or servilize his virtue. To be 
free from sin, and only the servants of God^ is 
the truest and noblest liberty. 

Dismissing, then, all other rules of life, let 
us adhere to that, which Solomon prescribes 
to us. It had been venerable from any hands; 
but comes with an extraordinary grace and 
propriety from him, who delivers it. So that 
none of the parties, concerned in this discourse, 
can excuse themselves from paying a peculiar 
deference to his judgment. 

i. The MEN OF THE WORLD cau havc no pre- 
tence for declining this determination. Tlie 
author of it is no obscure sordid morahst, 
whose views of life are confined to a cloySter 
or a cottage. He addresses them from the 
throne of Israel, when it was the pride of the 
East ; and from the center of a court, which he 

y 

\ 
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had made the. envy of the surrounding nationsw 
The followers of fashion will then act but agree- 
ably to their. own principles, if they respect the 
example of such a court, and the. authority of 
its sovereign. 

2. The^ POLITICIANS will reflect, that their 
instructor is himself a great magistrate, con- 
summate in the arts of government ; who yet 
could find no secret, but that of the fear of 
Gody by which he could reign securely him- 
self, or promote the real welfare and prosperity 
of his people. " With what complacency do 
they sometimes urge a political aphorism, taken 
from Aristotle ! But a greater than Aristotle 
is here. 

3. Lastly, to you, the sages of the worlds 
who are, or account yourselves philosophers, 
nothing can be so respectable to you, as the 
authority of one, whose name is the name itself 
of wisdom ; of one, who, like you, had given 
his heart to knoiv wisdom * ; who had an un- 
derstanding, at least, equal to yours, and an 
experience of life, far greater. Yet even he 
delivers it, as the result of all his knowledge, 
That by the fear of the Lord men depart f torn 
eviL 

* Eccles. i. 17. and vii. 25. 
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It is indeed this principle only, which gives 
its proper direction and integrity to every 
othen It controuls Fashion ; supplies the 
defects of Law ; and enforces the conclusions 
of Reason. It rectifies all our systems, and 
gives sense and solidity to aH our speculations. 



To conclude. Let us all be wi^e enough to 
reverence the plain doctrine of the text, and to 
act upon it : The rather, as that doctrine is 
not only just and reasonable in itself, but pro- 
ceeds from one, whom the Spirit of God had 
t)een pleased to inform with celestial wisdom. 
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1 Cor. vi. 12. 

All things are lawful unto me ; but all things 
are not expedient : All things are lawful 
for me ; but I will not be brought under the 
power of any. 

XT would be taking up too much of your 
time, and of this discourse, to explain minutely 
the occasion of these words, and the connexion 
they have with the general argument of this 
chapter. Let it suffice to say, that they are 
introduced as an answer to something which 
the Corinthian Christians did, or might alledge 
for their neglect of the instructions, given 
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them by the Apostle. We may conceive them 
to speak to this efiect— *•" What yoU eojoin vai 
so strictly to avoids is not one of those prac- 
tices which can be deemed unlawfiil: it is not^ 
as we conceive, condemned by the law of na* 
tore, certainly, not by the law of that society 
to which we belong* Now in matters of diis 
kind, there is no need of advice m direction : 
* the things being indifferent in themselves, we 
may do as we please, and we are disposed!, in 
^e piriesent case, to make use of 6ur Cbrotira 
Bberty." 

To this plea, or suggestion, the Apostle re- 
plies in the text: "Admitting, says he, the 
truth of what ye alledge for yourselves, it does 
not follow that I may not properly and usefully 
direct your conduct, in the present case. For 
suppose that all things are lawful to me, all 
things are n&i eocpedient : And, again, though 
aU things are lawful to m^, / wHl not he 
bf^mght under the power of any'^ 

St. Paul, you see, does not stay to consider 
wfaelher the thingii forbidden to the Ck>rintiiiaiit, 
Were iauful or not (tfiough poi^sibfy they might 
mistake in that assumption, as licentioua wt 
thoughtless people, we know, every day do) 
b«t^ ht iki\% as it itii^, lie insists lliit lie had 
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reason to lay them under some restraint even 
in lawful things, because the practice of such 
things was inexpedient, in many respects ; 
And because^ if all other considerations might 
be overlooked, it is enough that an unrestrained 
indulgence in them begets slavish habits, and 
ivduld, in the end, destroy, or very much im- 
pair, their nooral freedom. 

w 
• 

Of the words, thus far opened, I propose to 
make this use; to dissu^e you from giving 
a full scope to the pursuit even of innocent 
pleasures ; and that, from the two considera- 
tions, expressed in the text : 

I. That such devotion of ourselves to them 
is, on many other accounts, hurtful and im- 
proper — all things are not expedient : And 

II. That, in particular, it violates the dig- 
nity of human nature, by taking from us, or 
weakening to a great degree, that manly autho- 
rity of reason, that virtuous self-command, 
which we should always retain, and be in a 
condition to exert, even in indifferent matters — ; 
I will not be brought under the power of 
any. 

1. Wealth and prosperity have a natural 
tendency to alter, that is, in the language of 
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moralists, to corrv/pt, the public manners. 
Hence it is that the old English habits of 
plainness, industry, and frugality, are, now, 
exchanged for those of indulgence, dissipation, 
and expence. All the elegant accommodations 
of life haye an unusual stress laid upon them ; 
and there seems to be a general effort to advance 
them all to the last desree of refinement. TTie 
superfluous, which we call the fine arts, excite 
an universal admiration, and administer, in ten 
thousand ways, to a luxurious, wljich, again, 
takes the name of a polite, indulgence. Hence, 
society, which used to fill only the vacant in- 
tervals of business, is now become the business 
of life ; and yet is found insipid (so insatiable 
is the love of dissipation) if it be not, further, 
quickened by amusements. These have mul- 
tiplied upon us so prodigiously, that they meet 
us at every turn, and in every shape ; nay, are 
gro^n so common, that they would almost lose 
the name of amusements, if every possible att 
were not employed to give a poignancy to 
them, and if fashion, after all, more than the 
pleasui-e they afford, did not support the credit 
of them. As the last resource of the weary 
disappointed mind, we have found means to 
interest our keenest passions in one species of 
amusement, which is therefore called play, by 
vay of eminence ; and is become the favourite 
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dne, because the most violent : just as the 
hottest cordials suececd to the free use of strong 
liquors. 

In this state of things (a very alarming 6\ity 
m all views) nothing threatens the utter rnin tS 
the little virtue, that is left amoi^ us, so mudi^ 
as the general persuasion, that such pursmfii 
iaty be indued to any degree, because thev 
txe commonly acknowledged to be hmful. 
Here^ then, the distinction of the Apoetlii 
comes in very seasonably, and may, one would 
hope, be pressed on the lovers of pleasure, 
with some eSkict. We may question, it seems, 
the expediency of these pursuits, how indif^ 
ferent soever tliey be in their own nature ; and 
a little reflexion will shew that they are, in- 
deed, inexpedietiij that is, unprofitable, un-^ 
advisable, improper, in a great variety of re- 
speciSa 

I do not suppose, at present, that the ex- 
pence of tl)em is ruinous to those, who devote 
themselves to these pleasures (for then they 
would plainly not be /oii^Z to such persons); 
but consider, if you can afford to pay the price 
of tliem ever so well, they take up too mudi of 
your time : abundantly too much, if you have 
any profession to follow, or to prepare your- 



a^ljees for^ as most mei^ h^e ; but toa much^ 
if you have uot^ because it oiight^ and dboH}4 
^ §fiPjpJoyed o^ better tJbi^gs. 

; Xkl^ of the little rtiTO^ tljey leave to yov^vr 
lejv^ they disable you^ in soi;x^ degree, fof* 
i|^)QU3g the jpntoper, u^, F9r th^ diBsiipat^ 
t))e atteptioK ; th^y t^I%x the serves of^iud^stry 
tuid ^^licatioa ; they ^*ead fi languor oyer ^l 
the faeukies, an^d make the ex6r4ioti of tbeov 
to f^Tty v^uable pur|HHi?3 pai^iul at kast^ if n^t 
impossible. We hear it generally observ^ed^ 
that there is a scarcity of able men in all the 
df|i|ii:tia|etit$ of iife. Can it be ,dtherwiN> when 
^ vii^plir of the mitrd^ which ^ho^ld npuriahi 
a^ :giieat aad ^ititf[^bl0 eSbrts, whif^h is ao rer 
quisite to push the active pow^srs of inventioii^ 
or recollection, to their full extent, is wasted 
4111 triftefiy 16 eh^cked by frivolous babnitB^ and 
jaftj^ laiig«ii^h undi^ diem ? 

Or aay^ that you ha»£ force of mind enou^ 
to) ahide this so, nalwirad efiect of dissipation^ is 
it nothing that, by giving your countenance to 
it, yott ckaw in weaker spirits to make the 
dangerous experiment ? that you help to pro- 
pag^^ the .enfeebling pa^sioa throu^ all 
<|wrters, tiH^ £mn this autiiorizied scene of 
vanity, the Capital, the contagion spreads (as 
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we see it now does) to the smaller towns,^ and 
even to private houses, in the remotest* pro- 
vinces? that you contribute to make relspecfetble 
I know not what frivolous and worthless arts^ 
and> of course, to multiply the^ professors' of 
them, to the great discouragemen't and decay of 
tiseful industry ? that you hurt the interests of 
society, by giving an air of importance to the 
veriest trifles, and by diverting on these^ the at- 
tention, and the passion, that should r^iilarly, 
and would otherwise^ exert themselves on nobler 
objects ? 

I might push these questions « still further; 
For I remember what history attests, and what 
wise men have said, on the chapter of polite 
arts and elegant amusements. 

" They tell us, how sad a sign* of the times 
it is, when they grow into general repute among 
us ; that from incessantly indulged appetites 
(let the object of them be what it will) such an 
impotence of mind may follow, such a lust of 
gratification, such an impatience of controuling 
a predominant fancy, as shall overleap all the 

* SlGNA, TABULAS PICTAS, VASA C^LATA MIRARI 

reckoned, by tlie philosophical historian, among the pro* 
guosticka of falling Rome. 
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fences of discretion and virtue. The daeniG(a< 
of taste, say they, shall be obeyed, in defiance . 
of every private and public duty, till distre^ 
disgrace, and infemy break in upon us ; tili we 
seek the relief of our wants in fraud and rapioe^ 
iavolye the public ruin in our own, and, indie 
end;> rueh blindfold, through an extreme of 
profligacy, to desperation." 

ijTpthis effect, and in this tone, » have some 
ilqveighed against our tnore refined and elegant 
Bmusermnts. But I return to what are irom- 
monly known by tliat nanie : and with respedt 
to these, allow me to say that the^ life of man is 
a serious thing*': so serious, that dissolute, I 
mean, untempered, continued mirth, or plea- 
sure, is not of a piece with it *=. Our virtue, our 
hopes, nay, our present happiness depends on 
keeping the mind in a firm and steady frame. 

Whatever encroaches on this manliness of 

> 

temper, is pernicious, and unchristian. 

■-».- . . ■ 

- It will indulge the extreme candour to sup- 
pose, that, in a constant round of lawful 

■ • *■ • 

* Homo, res^acra. Seneca. 

c Neque enim ita geiuerati k i^atur^ sumus, <it ad ludum 
et jocum facti esse videamiar 3 sed ad severitatem potihs, 
0i od quaedam studia gi*ayjora atque majora. 

Clc.Ofi:L.iS^, 
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W^nmod^ntfiy you do no): forget^ or interaftii 
your m9v^ MXid religious duties. But with 
what spirit are they performed ? With dis^sl^ 
I clou bt ; but certainly, with indi&irenoe. 
Nor %9 iim the worst. Temptations ace to he 
^qicieted id this life : and in what oonditicm aie 
W^ to m<^ them r Nay, we expose ourselves 
to needless temptation, even in the midst of 
these lawful pleasures ; and we bring no powef 
witii us, hardly the inclinatioh, to withstand 
rL The preseat scene distracts the mind, and 
fescifiates tjbe.seases. And, in this deliriutn of 
t^e whole man> without God in his thought, 
or heaven m his eye, what iwonder if he become 
liie sport, and, almost before he is aware, the 
victim of every passion ! 

Still he is not happy in this feverish state : at 
most, he but forgets himself, for a moment: 
and the intervals of his amusement, which, , iu . 
the nature of things, must be many and long, 
are filled with disgust and languor. Nay, the 
very amusement wears out by frequent repeti- 
tion,. And then such a sickliness of mind suc- 
ceeds, and such a weariness of living on in a 
too much used and exhausted world, as is in- 
supportable and fatal to him *^, 

d Fastidio Ulis essecoepit vita, et ipse mundus 5 et subit 
iUud rabidarum deliciarum, QuousauE eadem ? Senec^, 
de tranq. a»im. c. xi. 
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You see then tbene am many :g(M)d< refeiabiis, 
itvlueh ^ew .the VQ^j^pj^i^iencjr of » pr0seci:^bg 
ev^n ^ii^i4 p^e9^nm$ with an 'vmftstTaihfed 
^^op. B^t, a all otUers vrere aurajK, tliefe Is 
. 9Hf epo^i^eratioa stUl behidsid^ aadiof so imieh 
rH^e^t, that St. iPi^ulibrufJes not: I9 makea 
distinct argitment of; it> and topue^ it on the 
Corinthian Christians, as fully decisive of the 
point in question — All things are tdibfulfor 
me; fiut i will not be «KotJGHlr under the 



POi/^ER OF ANY — And to uofold this argumeiit 
is what I proposed to myself 

^. XJfider t/te sec^Jidhead.^, Hds-diseourst: 

1 ' 

It should be the ambition of every man to 
preseire the indepejidepcy of his own mind on 
all his natural or Required inclinations. The 
digifity of his character depends on tb^s^fjupr^- 
iiiacy: apd his virtue is no longer secure, than 
while he retains the power, on aU occasions, to 
exert it. 

1. [Hie stoical wise man W|as .exposed t,o 
much ridicule by taking to himself the naoie 
and office of a king. The pi:etensions wer(B 
high, no doubt, and the language, something 
:arfqgmkfi:ad ostentatious. But, let the terms, 
we j^mfloy^., -be^twhatthey wil^ ail ^iiosopfay, 
that deserves the name, mu3t agree in this. 
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TbottO'haioe'the command of himself, is the 
duty>«fidi chief distinction of a wise man*. 
There S8y:then^ a consistency and harmony in 
his whote conduct We naturally respect those 
who.givei this proof of respecting themselves; 
^nd we ]dacean entire confidence in the vigour 
and uniformity of their character* 

• • •' . ■ : • * ' ' : 

/.''.•• • ■ • ■ ' 

Agaip: though the virtue of self-denial shine 
out to jonost advantage in the conquest of ardent 
passions a^d violent temptations, its use is not 
inconsiderable in curbing all the lighter fancies. 
The reason is, that custom prevails insensibly, 
and reaiiiies farther than we, at first, intended. 
By humouring the mind in trifles, we teach it to 
presume oh its own importunity, in greater 
matters: and it will be found a convenient 
rule iii the management of our passions, as of 
our children, to refuse a compliance with them, 
not merely when they ask improper things, but 
when lliey ask any thing with impatience. 

Even our curiosity, an innocent and useful 
passion, should be keep within bounds, and 
not indulged, as we see it is, on every occasion 
that presents itself to us. 

The continence of Scipio has been much and 
justly applauded. But he went a step too far, 

* Sap)£ns> siBidUB iMr£Biosvft-*are convertible terms 
in the moral poet. 
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in seeing his captive. ' H^'^itimphed^'i»deedi 
ovWHie strewiger temptation^ Iwirf^htt' w»rne[t 
enough on hts giiatrd agaiMt >the>weak6r*:»fby 
cbtiiplying too i^$i\y with a frivolous ^timityf 
hi? risked the hto/tibur of ^that >^irtoey wi^cfoii 
^agah histot^raiT'finds so divin^^ in bhns,- whof ^m^ 

et juvenisy et cobkbsy ettnctor'^i ^? ' ** ^ -1 

^ ■ ^- " ■ ■■'■ .-•:•:.■ .; ._,.,.:. ; .• -,.I^,. ,j» 

To apply these reflexions t6 the! 'case teforii 
. ■ ' ' ' ■ ' 

us. It tnay seem to be a mattter of great indif- 

fereno^i \\'hether we indulge^ kn inclination foif 

tdwfijd amusements, or hot.*.- But the dignity 

f » ■ • : I • 

of our chararter is concerned in keeping a strict 
hand over our inclination^ 'of- every sort: andi 
if it were only for an exercise of self-government, 
it would be worth the while to raoderiite, that 
requently to suspend, the use of a favourite, 
though innocent gratiiication. To bfe' enslaved 
by vicious habits, is the ignominy of a little 
mind: to be suj)erior to all, is the glory of a 

great one. ' 

■ '.•it 

2. But, in truth, there is no security in any 
case, if we let go this huhit of self-government: 
Oiie compliance inevitably brings on another ; 
and, though we set out with the design of stop- 
ping at^a certain point, we shall almost fatadly 

I Val. Max. IV, 3. 
X 2 



lie tlMrneft itaiiicb lartter. We meant to ac- 
I|iiie8ce' iiilthMfi eonfi^ssedly harmless^ indul* 
getace: toMtantmse ibake^ U insipid ; and then 
weivehture.'Oh oite of a su^i€iou8 * character^ 
Befa^tooiir^Mirtiae edJifliie* of vi0e, we are easily 
puahed tnto^hal; quarter ; wiUi wmedoubt and 
hesitation^ at firsts but scruples ^ve way^ a^ 
the habit strengthens, and all vices being con- 
nected with each other, especially all of one 
Wft| we, by degrees, make the trial of all.: and 
^}aL^,. from an innocent fancy, or inclination^ 
indulged teo fveely^ at setting out, we slip in^ 
sensibly, and beside our purpose, into manifest, 
perhaps universal^ xlissolution. 

So salutary, so divine is the resolution of the 
Apostle ! All things are lawful for me : hut 
f tuill not be brought under the power of 
amf. 

To interdict amusements, altogether, to the 
vivacity of youth, would be severe and cynical. 
They are abundantly too numerous, at present, 
and too much frequented : but many of them 
are supposed to be, and some, without doubt, 
are, in themselves, lawful. Of these, only, I 
am now speaking : and even of these it must be 
affirmed, that the unrestrained use of them is 
not expedient ; as, for the other reasons sug- 
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gested to you in this discourse^ so chiefly^ 
because it d^rades the man^ and enslaves 
him. 

To conclude^ the safe and isfanly part is^ ia 
he temperate in all things ts : to make our 
pleasures^ the occasional relaxation ^ of the 
mind^ and by no means the employment of it : 
not^ perhaps^ to affect a total abstinence from 
them^ which the world would account an in* 
civility ;^but resolutely to forbear all vicious^ or 
but suspected pleasures : and^ for the rest^ to 
keep a great deal on this side of what is thought 
allowable in the use of them. 

« lCor.ik.a6: 

^ Lndo— Hid quidem licet) sed, neat sonmo et quietibus 
embmsf tiun c^an gravibus ^liiaqnt robuii. Mtitlbodi^us. 
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Matth. v. 38, 39, 40^ 4 1. , 

JTe have heaved that it hath been said, an eye 
Jhr an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I 
my unto you^ that ye resist not evil: but 
4iJihosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also: And, 1/* 
^ny man will sue thee at the law, and take 
fiway thy coat, let him have thy cloke also ; 
And whosower shall compel thee to ^0 a 
V^Ue, go with him twain. 



± SUPPOSE, if these words had been found 
in any book whatsoever, except the Bible, no 
vmn of sense could have entertained the least 
doubt of their meaning^.. But, v^hile one sort 



of readers think they do honour to God's wdrd 
by, tajking every precept in the most) strict and 
rigid sense, and another^ by the same^mode o|^ 
interpretation, hope to dishonour i^ ' we may 
expect that, between them, the usual rules of 
criticism will be very little regarded. '^ 



/ « > ' I 



The .text refers us to a law of Moses, whicli 
established the Jus talionisy or right of reia-^ 
Uation^. This law, in the main, is consonant 
to natural equity ; was of general use and au- 
thority in ancient times ; has, with some mo- 
dification, been adppted by legislators of all 
times; and was peculiarly fit, or rather neces- 
sary, in the Mosaic institute, composed in a 
very remote age of the world, and addressed to 
a fierce and barbarous people. 

• 

But this, so reasonable law, had undergone 
a double , abuse in our Saviour*s time. What 
was designed, in the hands of the magistrate^ 
to' prevent future injury, was construed into an 
allowance of private and personal revenges 
And, again, what was calculated to prevent 
great and outrageous injuries, lyas pleaded in 
excuse for avenging every injury. The Jews 
retaliated, at pleasure^ on those that ofi[ended 
them, and for the slightest offence. 

* Exod. xxi. 24. 
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i Onr dhiihe Master^ theiy^ i4iAoiitidGrr6gBdfi|; 
from ihe law> when adnmmtered m dto fiofOK^ 
aod!oii;a snitabte occasiQ% ap^laes hamsetfi to 
eomrect/thflse so gross petvermhs of it>^t Jiiy 
li»to ym^.that yb resist n^t ro^-^tliBt ii^ thit 
ye do not retaliatB oil ibe pertoii, that doet 
you an injury, in the way of private revenge; 
cr even of a^publie suit, for mttM i&A trivial 
mJDriea. . . 

You see, our Lord's purpose wfts^ to o|^^ 
the mild spirit of the Gospet to the rigid lietter 
bl the law, or rather to an abusivfe^ interpreta- 
tion of Hi And tliisr purpose is dedared itt 
three familiar and proverbial *ayJngs, tvhich, 
together, amount to thus much ; " That, when 
"a- small or tolerable injury is sustained by 
" any one, either in his person, or property, or 
^* liberty, it is far better (and was, thencefbr- 
^^ ward, to be the law of Chftstians) to endare 
*' patiently that injtrry, or even to risk^a repe- 
"tition of it, than, by retaliating on the ag- 
*^gressor, to perpetuate feuds and quarrels in 
'' the world.'' 

That such is the meaning of the text, would 
appear mor^ evidently, if the injuries specified 
were, further, considered with an eye to the 
sentiments and circumstances of the Jewish 
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people. A blow on the cheek was, always, an 
indignity, no doubt ; but the sense of it was^ 
not inflamed in a Jew by our Gothic notions of 
honour ; though, if it had, the divine Skviour** 
would scarce have advised his followers to ex- 
tinguish it in the blood of a fellow-citizen: the 
loss of a vest^f or under garment, was easily 
repaired, or not much felt, in the cheap and 

warm country of Judaea : and the compulsion 

- • ' ■' ' ' • 

io attend another \ on his occasions, was not 

much resented by a people, tliat had been 

familiiu*ised to this usage by their foreign 

masters. 

But, without scrutinizing the expression far- 
ther (which, as I said, is of the proverbial cast, 
and, therefore, not to be taken strictly) it ap- 
pears certainly, that the rule enjoined is no 
ttere than this, "That we are not to act on the 
**'old rigid principle of retaliation^ but rather 
^^ to exercise a mutual patience and forbear- 
*^ ance, in our intercourse with each other, for 
^ the sake of charity and peace.** 

Still, it has been asked, whether this rule be 
a reasonable one, ^nd whether the conduct, it 
prescribes, be not likely to do more hurt, than 
good to mankind ? 

* foYm XYiii. 22, 23. ^ x^'rw*. 

' iufya^ivaa. Se% Grotius on the place. 
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The ground of this question is laid in jthe 
following considerations : 

, First, that resentment, being a natural pas- 
sion, was, without doiibt, implanted in us for 
valuable purposes, and that its proper |and im- 
mediate use is seen in repelling injuries : 

^ • •. . . • 

Secondly, That to eradicate, or to suppress 

this movenient of nature, is to dispirit manr 
kind, and to effeminate their character ; in 
other words, to make them unfit for the dis- 
charge of those offices, which the good of so- 
ciety requires : . ^ 

Lastly, That this softness of temper is inju- 
rious to the individuals, in whom it is found, 
as it exposes them to many insults, and much 
ill usage, which the exertion of a quick and 
spirited resentment would enable them to 
avoid: 

From all which, conclusions are drawn very 
unfavourable to the doctrine of the text, and 
to the honour of our divine Master. It will, 
tlien, be proper to give the premises a distinct 
and careful examination. And, 

I. The use of the natural passion of resent- 
ment is not superseded by the law of Jesus. 
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For the legitimate use of this passion i$* to 
quicken us in repelHng such injuries as would 
render human life wholly burthensome and 
uneasy to us; not of those petty affronts and 
discourtesies which afflict us much less by 
imiig dissembled and forgiven, than by being 
resented and returned. Now Christianity does 
mptt require us to renounce the right of nature 
in repelling injuries of the former class. The 
law in > question, as explained by our Lord 
himself^ does not, we have seen, import thus 
much : and for the rest, the appeal is open to 
the. principles of nature and common sense — 
ff^^ even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right ^ 9 The practice of th^e Apostles (the 
best comment on the law) shews, too, that, on 
certain critical and urgent occasions^, they 
scrupled not to take advantage 6f those princi- 
ples. So that universally, as it would seem, 
where the ends of self-preservation j or of pre- 
pollent public utility, require and justify re- 
- sistance in other men, there it is left free for 
Christians, likewise, to resist evil; the pur- 
pose of their divine legislator being, in this in- 
stance, to explain the law of nature, and to 
guard it from the abuse of our hasty passions, 
not to abrogate, or suspend it. 

• Luke jii. 57. ' AcU xvi. 57. xxv. 11, 
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'If amy case be excepted fvwsa the gtntmi 
permission, it is that of persecution jmi ih 
sake ojf kis religion. And possibly this ear* 
option was made in the early days^of Chmti^ 
Itnity^ to afS>rd a striking, proof to the world 
t^t this religion owed its success to the divine 
protection only, nnd not to the power of meaw 
Aeeordyngly, the command given in that cuse 
has an extraordinary, that is, a suitable,^ pro- 
mise ?, annexed io it« But the end of Ged*i 
special providence having been sm^wered, and 
the prophecies accomplished \ by the patiience 
of the saints^ under the fiery trial o^ persecutioii 
in those dajrs (whence the miracnkMia eatab- 
Kshment of our religion is evinced) it seems 
allowable to suppose that the Christian wdrld 
was, thenceforth, in this, as in other instances, 
td conduct itself by the ordinary rules and 

9 Matth, V. 11. X. ^. xxvi. 59. From the two bit 999- 
aages we leam^ that the Jewish persecutor of Christ and 
his disciples were reserved for a special vengeance of Hea- 
ven j to be inflicted upon them in no loiig time> , and here 
predicted^ as it seems, to let the disciples know why, ib 
this case, resi«taw€« was fbrbidden, God havuig taken tiie 
matter into his own hands. 

^ The accomjdishment of prophecj 19 ^ven fa]f Jesus 
himself as one reason, why he forbad resistance to the 
Jews — how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that ihu$ 
it must bcj i. e. that the violence of the Jews should pre-> 
vail ? Matth. 3cxvi, 54. 
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principles of human -wisdonl; provided that 
the object of that wisdom be necessary self- 
A^&moe^ ftnd not dominion, or revenge, fv!|fch> 
m all the forms of either, Christianity foiiuds 
and reprobates. 

, . • ■ *■' ' 

But be thi« as it may, in cases where reli** 
gidvt is not concerned^ it seems dear Ibat 
Cbmtiaiis are I^ft at liberty to r^eli intoIe«> 
nible oppressions by all tliose nieafns, wiitch 
iAtntin wisdom dictates. And there is no need 
isif drawing the line very exactly between toi^ 
¥^le knd iniolerable injuries, beeaose tlie agt 
gressi^r, kn^i^^tig the force of in8tincti)iFe pos^ 
T^n, has reiison^ always, to iiear^ that it ^w^ 
W^n ^ Operate too soon, ralther, ithan tw 
late. 

The apprehension, then, that the proper use 
of the natural passion, " resenfmenf <(f inju- 
ritfs^ IS likely to be drfeated by the patient 
^nitis t)f the <ioi^l, is weakly -entertafified t 
White^ on the oth€fr hand, every one must see 
th<6 C6nvenietice of putting this fiery sentimeitt 
bf iiidrsnation under some restrMtit, fttid of 
iiitet^icfting the exertion of it in cases, to 
tdirich so vTo^leht a remedy is ill and hurtfully 
applied. 



.c^ 
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But 

I 

ll. It is said, that this doctrine of the Gospel 
tends iordhpirit and effeminate mankind^ and 
to render Christ iafis mifit for many officeSy 
which society requires of them. 

• . . " ■ . • ' 

WhatUhese offices are, one does not readily 
conceive^ since it is allowed that evil may he 
resisted, wh^ it becomes excessive, that is, 
whea it is worth resisting. But, I suppose, the 
objectors tnean, this patient spirit of Christi- 
anity damps the vigour with which it is for the 
interest of men in society that theirrcivil rights 
should be asserted, or a foreign enemy re- 
pelled: they think, in .short, it makes had 
citizens, and ivorse soldiers. 

Now to the FORMER charge I reply, that it 
only tends to check, or prevent, the turbulent, 
the factions, the seditious spirit of any commu- 
nity (which is surely doing it no hurt) while, 
at the same time, it allows men to assert their 
essential civil interests by every reasonable ex- 
ertion of firmness and courage; n^y, inculcates 
those principles of a disinterested love for man- 
kind, and what is properly called a public 
spirit, which make it their duty to do so. And 
they will not do it 4¥ith the less effect, ior 
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waiting till the provocation given appear to all 
men to be without excuse. The Jury of a 
patient man^ is almost proverbial: and parti-* 
cularly, in this case, it is to be expected that, 
when the natural incitement to resistance^ long 
repressed and moderated, comes at lengtli to 
be authorised by necessity, and quickenecl by 
n sense of duty, it will act with a force and 
constancy, not a little formidable to thos^j 
against whom it is (directed. There is no daii- 
ger, then, that true patrioth^m should suffer 
by the meek principles of the Gosjiel of peace. 

As to the OTHER charge of their weakening 
the military spirit^ it must be owned again, 
they would I'etider wars less frequent than they 
how iare, and less destructive — forgive Ghristi- 
anity this wtong — but, when the necessity of 
self-rdefence (the only justifiable ground of 
\4rar) iii real and instant, I know not, why the 
Christian prince, or Christian soldier, shouW 
want courage, because he had given proof of 
'his equitable forbearance; or, that, either will 
be likely to do his duty the worse, for knowirtg 
Ihiat what he does, t* his dutv. 

... ' • 

' And, if we appeal to fact, it is enough 

^nown, that the Christian soldiery have been 

no disgrace to their profession ; no, not eveii 
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then^ when the unresisting spirit was at its 
height^ I mean, in the early daysx>f our reli- 
gion« Christians had inany good leasons for 
not being ^rward to serve in the Roman 
/arjoaies,; bnt some of thei^i did serve there; 
without doubt, when Hiey were rdeased from 
svch military obligations and obsecFaiic^,.,ds 
they ^teeRied idolatrous: Nay, it appears, that 
the 'Bumber of Christian soldiers was, on some 
occasions, ^oi^siderable: Yet we no where find; 
that. these |)atient men misbehaved themselves 
in ^^ay<^ action; or, that they threw away 
their swords^ when they had said their 
4pirayer$-^ 

i^nd I give this instance of braveiy in the 
primitive Christians, the rather, because it 
cannot be imputed to a Jhnatic spirit, which 
is able, we know, to controul any principles : 
It cannot, I say, be imputed to a fanatic ^irit, 
because religion was not the object of those 
wars, in which they were engaged : They were 
left, then, to the proper influence of their own 
principles ; which at that time had their full 
effect upon them, and yet did not pr^^ent. 
them from acting with the true spirit of their 
profession, that is, with a full sense of the duty 
imposed upon them by their engagements to 
the state. 
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With r^Bgard to the publicky then, there ia 
no reason to think that our Lord's injunction 
will disserve it, in any respect. 

III. The last, and most plausible ol:gection 
to the conduct prescribed in the text, is, 
"That the tame spirit, it discovers, is inju- 
*^ rious to individuals J and only serves to pro^ 
*^ voke much insult and ill usage, which a 
*^ quick resentment and return of injuries 
"would prevent.'' 



This is the common plea, and passes with 
many for a full justification, of that false ho- 
nour, which predominates in the world, but is 
equally frivolous with the other pretences, al- 
ready confuted. 

For, 

1. Jt is taken up on a groundless and mis-* 
taken notion, that the unfriendly and malevo- 
lent passions are the most natural to mankind. 
On the contrary, man is by nature, kind and 
generous ; proud and vindictive, indeed, if sti- 
mulated by ill treatment, but prompted, again, 
by that very pride, to relent at the appearance 
of gentleness and submission in the party ofr 
fending; and easily disposed to lay aside the 

VOL. VII. V 
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I 

thoughts of; revenge, when no obstinate resist- 
ance seems to make it necessary. There are, 
certainly, few persons, at least in civilized life, 
of so base a temper, as to insult others, and 
much less to insult them the more, for their 
gentle inoffensive manners. Or, if such mon- 
ster^ there be, thiey will soon become detestable 
in society; while thie objects of their unpro- 
voked fiiry will find an asylum in the general 
godd^will and favour of mankind. 

They, therefore, who pretend that the world 
canrtot be kept in order, but by resentment 
and revenge, will do well to make trial of the 
opposite conduct, before they have recourse to 
so boisterous a remedy. They will probably 
find, that only ly pride cometh CQntentim\ 
and that they have injured their species, in 
thinking otherwise. 

2. Let it be remembered, that the Gospel 
neither forbids us to take the benefit of the 
laws in cases, where the injuiy is considerable, 
nor to resist, without law, in extreme cases; 
besides, that our corrupt nature will often get 
the better of principle^ I mean, when the pro- 
vocation is not of that size, as to justify either 
remedy. Whence it follows, that brutal force 

* Prov. xiii. 10; 
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and malignity will lie under many restraints, 
and will rarely be encouraged by the passive 
temper of a conscientious Christian, to proceed 
to such lengths, as the objection supposes. 
But, » 

3. Lastly, and principally, we should call to 
mind, that, though some ungenerous disposi- 
tions should take advantage of our dissembling 
sihaller injuries, to repeat, or even increase*^ 
them, till they come at length to the utmost 
vferge of what we call tolerable injuries, yet it 
does riot follow, from such inconvenience, that 
the law is to be accounted inexpedient. For 
the law has a general end in view, the good of 
society at large, or pf the individual: And the 
law is a proper one, if the end be commonly 
and for the most part attained by the conduct 
prescribed, though with some exceptions. 

That the lawgiver foresaw the possibility of 
such exceptions, is clear from the language, 
employed by him. If a blow on one cheek be 
patiently received, it may be succeeded by a 
blow on the other : if we suffer our coat to be 
taken away, our cloke may follow it: and if we 
make no resistance to the requisition of going 
one mile, we may be compelled to go two. - 
The inconvenience, then, ia suppbsed and ad- 

Y 2 
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mitted in the law itself ; but it was seen not to 
be of moment enough to evacuate the law. 
Generally speaking, it will be better to bear 
the inconvenience, than to violate the law; 
better for the injured party himself, but cer- 
tainly better for society j^ at large. 

We are certain, that the law will operate 
this effect, because the lawgiver is, by suppo- 
sition, divine. He, who knew what was in 
man, what his nature, and true interest, is, 
could not mistake in adapting tlie law to the 
subject of it. And then, for the exceptions, 
he has it in his power to make amends for 
those, and to recompense fully, as he engages 
to do, any sacrifice we make to conscience, 
acting within the scope and purpose of the 
law. 

t 

So that, on the whole, it is but a just defer- 
ence to the law, and to the authority of the 
lawgiver, to abstain from resisting evil, ac- 
cording to the true sense and spirit of the 
command, though, by so doing, we subject 
ourselves to some, nay to much inconvenience. 
For he must be slenderly instructed in the 
school of Christ, who is yet to learn, that 
greater sacrifices, than these, must be made, 
if need be, for the sake of him wlw died for us. 
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Enough, I hope, has been now said, not 
only to vindicate the sacred text, but to let you 
see how repugnant the doctrine of it is to that 
contentious, vindictive, and even sanguinary 
spirit, which prevails so much among those, 
who, by a strange abuse of language, call 
themselves Christians. 

The root of this mischief, is, a pride of 
heart, nourished in us by an ill-directed edu- 
cation, and fostered, through life, by the cor- 
rupt customs arid maxims of the world. To 
counteract this inveterate evil, we shall do well 
•to consider who and what we are; weak, in- 
firm, and sinful creatures, who are provoking 
Heaven every day, and should not therefore re- 
sent it much, if we receive but little respect 
from men. We should consider, too, that we 
are the followers of him, who suffered every 
indignity without deserving any, and yet re- 
quires no more from us, than he practised 
himself, and for our sakes. 

Such considerations will make us humble 
and meek and placable; ready to forgive, as 
we hope to be forgiven ; and disposed to make 
allowance for those defects in others, which 
we have so much reason to lament in our- 
selves. 
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Still, if we find the duty, of not resisting 
evily painful and uneasy to us, let us be care- 
ful to avoid the occasions, which require the 
exercise of it. A prudent Christian (and 
Christianity excludes not, nay enjoins, pru- 
dence) will rarely be put to this trial of his 
virtue. We bring an insult on ourselves by 
indiscreet liberties, by offensive actions or rash 
expressions ; and then, rather than retract a 
folly, we comniit a crime. 

After all, the most cautious, inoffensive con- 
duct may not exempt us, in every instance, 
from discourtesies and affronts, from the petu- 
lance or injustice of unreasonable men. In 
this case the authority of our divine Master 
must controul the movements of nature. We 
must resolve to endure what we dare not resist; 
and, for the rest, may assure ourselves, that, in 
giving this proof of our Christian temper and 
principles, we do what is perfectly fit and right 
in itself, is singularly conducive to the good of 
society, and, whatever our impatient passions 
may suggest, will contribute more than any 
resistance, to our own true enjoyment, even in 
this world. 
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Luke ix. 26. 

IVhosoever shall he ashamed of me and of my 
toordSy of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed^ when he shall come in his own 
glory and in his Father's^ and of the holy 
Angels. 

XF we compare this text with the parallel one 
of St Mark % it will seem probable that it 
more immediately concerned the Jews; who, 
in consequence of their being ashamed o£ 
Christ, and rejecting him, as their Messiah, 
should themselves be covered with shame, and 
be rejected by him from being his people, 
when he came to take vengeance of their crimes 

» Ch. viii. 38. 
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in the destruction of Jerusalem. In this view, 
the words are prophetical of what should, and, 
in fact, did, befall the unbelieving Jews of 
that age, in which Christ lived; for before 
that age wa^ passed, all these things were 
fulfilled on that adulterous and sinful gene- 
ration : were so remarkably fulfilled, that the 
unbelieving Jews, only, were involved in that 
calamity, while the Christians, even to a man, 
.as we are, told, providentially made their escape 
from it. 

But, though this be the primary sense of 
the text, we have reason to believe that some- 
thing further, and still more terrible, was in- 
tended by it. For the destruction of Jerusalem 
was emblematical of that final destruction, 
which should await all the enemies of Christ 
in the day of judgment; as we may probably 
gather from the exaggerated terms in which the 
prophecy concerning Christ's coming to judge 
Jerusalem is delivered, and as we certainly con- 
clude from those passages of scripture, which pro- 
fessedly describe the final day of judgment, when 
all that believe not shall be condemned **, and 
concerning which our Lord himself says — He 
that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my ivords^ 

t> Markxvi. 16. 
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hath one dhat jiidgeth him : the word which 
I have spoken^ the same shall judge him in 
the last day ^. 

■ 

Whence, you see, we are authorized to take 
the words of the text in their full force, and to 
understand them as a general declaration to 
ALL, who shall be ashamed of Christ and of 
his words, that of them shall Christ, also, he 
ashamed, in the great day of retribution, sub- 
limely expressed by the circumstance of his 
coming in his own glory, and in his Father^s, 
and of the holy Angels. 

To be ashamed of christ, is very intelU- , 
gible language, and means to disown him for 
what he claims to be. The Messiah ; and to 
take it for ia degradation to us, a reflexion on 
our own suflficiency and importance^ to regard 
him as our Lord and Saviour. In like manner, 
to be ashamed of his words, is, to think it 
beneath us to receive his doctrine, and to ob- 
serve it : It is to say, or to behave ourselves as 
if we said, with neglect and scorn, that we 
will not condescend to be influenced and di- 
rected by it. 

c St. John xii. 48. 
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. But how, and in what, respects, may we be 
said to incur the guilt of this charge ? In what 
ways, may we testify to the world that the 
^hame of christ and of his words is predomi- 
nant in us ? 

The inquiry, you see, is of the last im-* 
portance ; for this shame of Christ, in whom- 
soever it prevails, and so far as it prevails, will 
be repaid in kind, ia that day, when he shall 
come in glory ^ in that day when it so much 
concerns us to have boldness before him, in 
the day of judgment \ 

To assist you, then, in making this mo- 
mentous inquiry, permit me to lay before you, 
gradually and distinctly, the chief of those 
cases^ which appear to me to express, or imply, 
the existence of this Jalse shame ; and may 
therefore let us see whether w^e are, or not, 
involved in the guilt of it 

I, They (if any such there be) who reject 
Christianity on the grounds of a fair impartial 
inquiry, cannot so properly be said to be 
ashamed of Christ, as to be convinced that he 
has no claim to their respect and veneration, 

d John iv. 17. 
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For they deny him, they will say, not from a 
principle of shames or disrespect, but of what 
they take to be right reason. 

But then, if any obhque views have influ-^ 
enced their disbelief ; if conceit, or vanity, or 
presumption, has any share in forming theif 
conclusions; if a careless or fastidious neglect 
of the means, by which they might be better 
informed, has mixed itself with their inquiries; 
if .they have felt the smallest disposition in 
themselves to struggle with evidence, or to be 
concluded by any thing but evidence ; if any^ 
or all, of these motives can be imputed to them, 
they will find themselves liable, more or less, to 
the charge of the text ; and it surely cpncerns 
them to see that they stand clear of all such 
imputations : It concerns them the more, be^ 
cause, if the revelation be divine, the revealei* 
knew what evidence was fit to be given of it, 
and that the evidence given was sufficient to 
the conviction of a reasonable inquirer. To 
the severe scrutiny of their own hearts, the 
disbelievers on principle are, therefore, re- 
ferred : and, if their heart condemn them in , 
any degree, let them reflect with awe, that 
God is greater than their hearty and knoweth 
all things^, 

c John iii. SO* 
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But, whatever these immaculate unbelievers 
may have to say for themselves, there are others 
who have the spots of shame indehbly im- 
pressed upon them. 

Such were the Jews pf old, who rejected 
Christ, not because they wanted evidence of 
his mission (for they could not deny, nay they 
frankly owned, that he did many miracles 9? 
but because he wa^ the Son of a Carpenter s ; 
because he was of Galilee ^, and dwelt at Na- 
zareth ; because their rulers did not believe in 
ht7n^ ; because they were afraid of being put 
out of their synagogue ^ ; because they loved 
the praise of men more than the praise of 
God ^ ; in plain words, because on one ac- 
count or other, they were ashamed of him. 

Such, too, in succeeding times, were many 
of the pagan wise men, who disbelieved, be- 
cause the doctrine of the cross wsisjbolishness 
to them ™ ; because the Jews, who were the 
first converts to the faith and the first preachers 
of it, were, in their eyes, a contemptible 

f John xi. 47. Acts iv. 16. « Mark vi. 3. 

^ Johnvii. 41. i. 46. * Johnvii. 48. 

k John xil. 42. 1 John xii. 43. 
» 1 Cor. i. 23. 
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people ; because the vulgar were generally in- 
clined to believe in him ; because his doctrine 
contradicted and degraded their philosophy \ 
because their pride of reason would not 
submit to be tutored by the Galilaean ; in a 
word, for a hundred frivolous reasons, which 
only shewed, that they were ashamed of 

iilM. 

Such, too, in later times (may we affirm 
without a breach of charity) have been> and 
are, many of those over-modest men, who 
know not how to withstand the raillery of 
prophane scoffers ; who think the credit of 
their parts concerned in rejecting their creed, 
and applaud themselves for sitting loose to the 
principles, which they call the prejudices, of 
their Christian education ; who affect to have a 
religion of their own making, if theiy have any 
at all, or, rather, disclaim all regard to re- 
ligion, on the authority of this or that renowned 
patriarch of infidelity ; to say all, in a word, 
who have the infirmity, and yet make it a 
matter of vanity, to be ashamed of Jesus. 

Now, of such unbelievers it must be said, 
that they clearly come within the description 
of the text; they are ashamed of the Son of 
man, and yet, perhaps, glory in their shamj^ ; 
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to what end, let them reflect, when they Fead 
on, and find, that of such shall the Son of man, 
in his turn, he ashamed^ when he shall come in 
his own ghry^ and in his Father' s^ and of the 
holy Angels. 

II. [l.] Of men professing Christiaijity, 
they are most exposed to the censure of the 
text, who, under a full conviction that JesusT 
is the Christ, yet, in words, formally disown 
and reject him. Such was the Apostle Peter, 
who thrice denied his Lord, though he had not 
the least doubt of his divine pretensions. And 
why did he deny him ? Because, it lessened 
him in the eyes of a str?tnger or two, to have it 
believed by them, that \\e was connected with 
d supposed criminal ; because he had not the 
confidence to bear up against the reproach of a 
maidservant y who looked earnestly upon him^ 
andsaidy This man ivas^ alsOy with him. Such 
was the power, which a false shame had upon 
this great, and otherwise fervent, disciple of 
Christ ! A memorable instance of human 
frailty, which should admonish believers to be 
on their guard against all approaches towards a 
crime, the less pardonable, because committed 
against the clear sense of the mind, and almost, 
virithgut temptation. 
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St« Peter, it is true, might alledge the pas- 
sion oi fear^ as well as shame : he probably 
thought his life in some danger, and had ail 
feye .to his personal safety^ as well as credit^ 
when he denied his Master. Yet when he re- 
flfected oh his unworthy conduct, though under 
ihese circutfastances of alleviation, he wept 
latterly, as he had reason to do. What then 
should they feel, who have not this cloke for 
their shame ? who dexly their Lord without any 
inducement to do so, but the weak apprehen- 
sion of disgusting some persons, whose senti- 
ments, after all, they do not really adopts 
themselves. Yet is this no uncommon case. 
-Men are ashamed to confess with their mouths^ 
what they believe in their hearts ; and give 
themselves airs of a frank libertinism, when 
they tremble at their own impiety: And all this 
tto be well with a frivolous circle, which they 
frequent, or to merit the good word of certain 
fashionable blasphemers. 

[i] . Another sort of men seem to come 
witliin the description of the text, who, though 
neither promjpted by a sense of danger to their 
persons, nor of disgrace to their reputation, are 
yet induced by a regard to their interest, when 
it presses upon them with a certain force, to 
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dissemble their conviction, or rather openly to 
avow their shame of Jesus. Such are they, of 
whom our Lord himself speaks, who for a 
while believe^ and in time of temptation foil 
away^: And such, in particular, was the 
young man in the Gospel, who had no vice to 
teep him from believing, nay who would gladly 
perhaps have sacrificed any thing, but his 
fortune, to the Christian faith. It seems, as if 
he had been upon the point of entering, with- 
out reserve, into the service of his new master, 
when, being told, that he must part with all 
he hady and then folloiv him, he grew sad at 
that sayingy and went away grieved : for he 
had great possessions ^. Poverty was a cross^ 
which this amiable young man was not prepared 
to taJce up. His faith, which, before, gave a 
promise of life and vigour, died away at the 
proposal. He now found, doubtless with some 
surprize to himself, that he had the seeds of 
infidelity lurking in him. He could not resolve 
to give this last proof of his sincerity: he, 
therefore, withdrew himself from Christ; in 
other words, he was ashamed of him. Let us 
pity tlie weakness of this unhappy young man ; 
and only ask ourselves, if, in his circumstances, 
or in any approaching to them, we should not 

» Luke viii. 13. .<> Mark x. 17. 23, 



hare hibitated^ as he did^ about heliebing in 
flhe fuxme of the Lord Jesus. If we should, let 
us tmploi^ the divine graci^ to strengtheix our 
'fidth^ and' frankly confess/ that a secr6t>prin- 
leiple of' sJmme, though skulking behind som6 
otiier and inore venial infirmity-^ has taken hold 
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. [3] • Still we may not have gbne these lengths 
of. infidelity. We assure ourselves, peihajri, 
that no consideration would' induce ui, stiliply 
and wholly^ to renounce the faith, ^nd thaty !if 
the hard alternative was proposed to ui^ we 
should rathei^ give up wealth, fame, and life 
itself, than formally deny our Lord, and dis- 
daiih all hopes of . mferest in him^ But let us 
explore our hearts a little^ those hearts^ which, 
as r we are told and have, iid^asdn to knoW^, are' 
deekitful above.all things Jf. ! Have we ndver in 
lesser instances detected 'Ourselves approaching 
somewhat towards this igDomimous erime '.^ 
-apbstacyB .. ' » • \' ' .'J- • ^-^ -*•' ^-.-'i-' - 

/j {{^ve, we not dpntented ourselvf^j with being 
'Uie djsQipl^^ of Christ in pmate, artd with "going 
fc^Mnii as the iRiller of the Jews did, benight , 
in secrecy, and, as it were, by stealth, not ta 
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m^ jNm I n^iiling au^ tmiAy Aai ^nir^i him m 4le 
«Qngpf)^Mif)99^ t9 fa<]t^ 1^ iit^mlmfm^ ontl to 
4eiiKreiJib«aQr98iwt;9^. Itavehvie.idtaf^tif^ k^ 
ibe 9vpnU nee ithait j^ ^te ,mit fidymtoed of ihe 
tawis «f Christ fl ? Mdi itiK^ iwe >glopy ia t^ 

membering him, as we are admonished to.^/at 
his holy table' ? Have we no reluctance to let 
m^iiAeniBf vm/y^sva senraiiitsi k»bw<^itb9t we 
Jiofekn ft -^I^r sense^nf ^our duty t^ jfiiin^ aiid 
fhfit.ive.lwpetfor all Idle MeHiki^>aftkid i^^ 
A^ nfiodb^ ^piy duvbi^ im jnemt^ land inte^ 
ws^jon 3 HHte^ jnwor hedrad yipMteHstons 
•titgHttrJ^ ^aodliisliQ^Tiaimeiylffipliefiiedi^ mt^^ 
^ut €0epre3i»]Dg a beeoinmg Qbad 'for dad b<»is6iir 
^f bur Redeemer? Hvre we testified our 
^dbplea^ure at fi«edoi;DS erf ihis sort by an mpen 
fepreheosion of tbem on all fit iiccasioiifi; st 
least 'by a iocyk ;aiid manner^ ^ich shewed iio w 
l^Aetisiveiibey^MGereitO'US? Ontfaei^er iiand, 
"hayBe vm neyier, ia jiuoh ciBensistanees^ by an 
assumed air of compTacency^ seemed to author 
|ize what we secretly disapproved, and to yield 
ji^r assent tQ ppeposktomf which we mwardly 
f^t€9^^ in a word, have we fione of us, at 
any time^ ^en occasion to unbelievers io 9^ 

a Public Baptism^ disiised. ~ 
' The Lord's Supper, x^glected. 
^ FwulyP^yer, QiBitti^dk 
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or tbiiik of U8^ 4iiat we were aloM^ indiiicii |o 
be of their partjr ; <Nr at least, th^ we had not 
1^ zeal, »ui firmness and vesolutioa, whick 
r^^ ought to have, who profiesa themselvea 
beUeiGers in Jf^sus ? 

To these, and other questions of the like sori^ 
it ,a}njc^ms jf^ p> think wh^t ^sweiqs wi^ cqifld 
UpftSa^ ^laka. JBut of tiff,^ Ue m ws^ped*. If 
WP . ^^vie not' c<«i3ti«itly a^ :^qiruf^y s^- 
ili^ed, .dep^ju^d^ p^qclaippe^ oijir a^t^qlj^e^it tQ 
Christ; i^ }f^e h^x^ npt |:«ken f?«t6 j^o ^VQid^ 
iffley^r^pnoe twv^ird o^r JUor^ 9f^d -l^tGf ; jtj^j^^ 
if rW haiQB ^o)b Jbeep ^ippvgh upon s\\xv g\i^ %(f 
Ust noff^ sijuspect jijs of jn^fffhreWf^ :tQward3 
l#l-rV? ^ri^njy ^?ye pot .dofte .^ ly ^utjr j w» 

iu i^^t^ hej^n A*%fie^ of Jii^p* 

And THUS MUCH may suffice for a comoieii-* 
taiy on that part of the text, \v4iich more kn- 
mediately respects the ^person of Jesus Christ 
— Whosoever shall he ashamed of me — but 
our Lord goes farthet*, and says — Whosoever 
shall he ashamed of me, and of my words — 
of him shall the Son of Man he ashamed^ in 
the day of judgment. 

Here, then, is a new subject of discourse. I 
cJ»n it a new one ; because, though the tw<^ 
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topics rdnf into tme/and he that is ashaiiied of 
Ghriit's^ words^ ; majr riot improperly bie ^aid to \ 
hejltbAi^LjoaediM Christ himself^ jret, for tb($. 
sakd of/.B][dthod^ it may be convenient to keep, 
these two points distinct^ and to give to each a: 
separate consideration. 

It retfaain^,' then, to set t)efoi'd^ ' y ou th^ 
pHfibifiirf of tUbsre' wayfe,; ih W&ich we may incaf 
the guilty tejp^fciaily; of feeing dshaitied of our 
Lord's ibords. that is:- his Dbctai^fes, and 
iXws : a ioJrtouS aila important Subject! oft 
Ivhich 1^^ shkH i^serve what I have to say tc^ 
aidthfer btdki^ibti. ' Ih Ihfe inean time, let uS 
iiytb' heart 'wh^t we'hav^ liow heard ton- 
cef liing the honour due to the person of our 
great Redeemed Be we nof^ ther^fort^ 
ashamed of our Lord^ — hMt let us resolutely 
(ibide in hlnif that when he shall appear^ we 
may have confidence^ and not he ashamed 
befor^ him at his conning '*. , . 

t ^Tim.i.8. u iJolmii.2a 
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Luke ix. 26. 

I . . • 

m • 

fFhp$oever shall be ashamed of me, and of 
mr WORDS^ of him shall the Son of man be 

. ashamed, when he shall come in his own 
glory, and in his Father's, and of the holy 
Angels. 

Ml he text distinguishes between being ashamed 
of Christ^, and being ashamed of his words. 
And^ though the two charges^ in efiect^ run 
iptoone, yet I. have found it conveqient, in 
point of method^ to observe that distinction. 
Considering the subject^ in this double view, 
we shall see more clearly, what the crime is, 
which we are here cautioned to avoid, and whe$i^ 
Yfl^ are guilty of it. 
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J have already gone through the first divisioii 
of the text^ and shall now enter on the second. 
If we have not formally disowned^ or, in eflFect, 
at leasts been ashamed oi christ^ that is, of 
his nam^9 dignify; atid {j^Ysofi, aiid of the re- 
lation;^ which we bear to him, as our Saviour 
and REDEEMER, yet have we not felt in our* 
selves, and evidenced to others, something of 
that disposition in regard to his words, that 
is, considering him m the light of our lord 
and MASTER ? 

\ 

Now, to do justice io this part of our subject, 
we must consider the words of Christ, first, 
itt Trf^i«sptfEiJ, ot sis cbirip(«irig that fbi^ttt inrf 
niinhfel' oj^ address, in T^liich h6 thought fit to 
deUt^er himself to tl^: aiid, si^ttindly, iti the 
suftjtect irfATtTfeit df them, that is, ats c^pre- 
h^nding both his doctrines ^ixid precepts^ ar-r 
tides of faith, and rules of /j/j?, all that, as 
o^r hm^tily hvstfUetor, h(e i^<|ttireiS us tt> be^ 
liiiVfej atidi as o^f Itt^^ivWy tp pUt in pi»actice, 
Itt both respfets, I dbub*, we shall, many of 
m^ fii^ that ^fe haVe tod iliufch, and tod ofbien^ 
befell m^hamed pf Chnist's words. 

I. Undct' the first cohsidefatipn of the words 
thfem^lves, that is, of his thdhttlslr in addressing 
hiipself tp us, Ipt it be observed, that, though 



it fee trtte^ in ie^^ iespt^, thif hetrer tHcUt 
^Jii ds this Hidity yW tH« dertMitttticlatiofc^ 
must not be extendfeff ^ %st tcMgOttge 6f hk 
discourses^ in which no peculiar art or elegance 
is dfectcJcf. M^ ddAdeSdemted to ipei^,' 'is ktiy 
ottbkf ifeW *ttirfh< have tfdti^, ' jftkl td tes Apodtk 
aftfeHtratds rfid, pJahrlyaii<f cfearly enough to 
toM^y his tfremtftgj but ttot i*ith M«^ enticing 
wtftd^ of tnaits tvhddnt^ that is, of itieii cat- 
tivated arid ptflt^he^^ in the sctroot 6t Gi^k of 
RbDOah leathing. tt^<5e, both in ancient aficf 
ntddetn tiities, ^uch as were, ot pretended to 
be, sro adCorftpKshed, have not uiifrequentTy 
ofcjeuted to thd style of the Gospel, as riide and 
barbdtotrs, and ti6t <56mp6sed with that beauty, 
which they have been taught to admire iii 
the trtast^rs of fine writing. Now, though this 
pedantry tni^t, perhaps, be excused in an 
old Pagan sophist, and is nafuraMy enotigh 
assumed by a modem classical unbeliever, one 
is shocked to find it in professed Christians. 
And yet, I doubt, there are not a few oif those, 
who are half ashamed of the Gospel, because 
not written in the best Greek, or according to 
the rules of ttie most approved rhetorick: I 
dtraht, therfe are even those who might tell us^ 
if thfey Would (as a polite Itafiah philologist 
has done) that fhey read their bible but sel- 
dom^ lest a familiarity with it should hurt their 
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style ; or perhaps i^b&tain from reading it, alto* 
gether, ^because not ^shioned according to their 
ideas, of elegant oon^^position* 



■ ( 



It would be paying, tpo much respect to tbi$ 
frivolous delicacy, tp.e^t^r into a fornjal coioi- 
futatjon of it. Wb?jt I shall say to it is, briefly, 
this ; iirst, that the style of scripture, though 
not classical, is by no means destitute of life 
and beauty : secondly, that^ alt;hough it were, 
where the m^ltter of it concerns us so much^ it 
is childish to Is^y auy great stress pu the man- 
ner: thsitf Jurtfier, the very objection turnip 
tp the honour of the Gospel, which was. pur- 
posely so composed that the eflfeot of it, in the 
conversion of the world, might be seen to flow 
from supernatural causes, and that our Jaith, 
should not stand in the wisdom of men^ but ir^ 
the power of God. 

To all which I might add, what perhaps i^ 
a secret to our polite objectors, that the rules 
of writing and speaking are more arbitrary than 
they are taken tg be : that t^cy refer to ou^r 
customs and manners, and derive their merit 
from that reference, only; that, in different 
times and places and under different circum- 
stances, the same planner may be good and 
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bad ; and that there is no universal archetype 
of perfect speech, existing in nature *. 

But these minute inquiries are not for thii 
time- and place. On whatever principles the 
style of scripture may be vindicated, or if it 
caTinot be vindicated at all to a fastidious reader, 
still r affirm, that the tsJcing ofience at it is a 
species of that false shame, which the text 
condemns, and which deservejs condemnation^ 
When the word of God is held up to us in the 
.great day, and the inquiry is, what attention 
we have paid, to it, ^ink: how poor a subtef-^ 
fuge it will be from the shame, that wilf then 
overtake us, to reply, in the face of men and 
angels, that it was not th« word of Cicero or 
Plato, 

Having dismissed this trifling cavil, let usr 
now see, 

Jl. In the next place^ in what respects it 
may be chai^d upon us that we have been 
ushamed of Christ's words; that is, of their 
SUBJECT MATTER; Considered in the douj^le 
view of the doctrines, and precepts^^ contained 
111 them. 

« See Bp. Warburton*8 DQCTKiifK of* QiAqB> Ch, uu 
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ti As tb tbd nocTRm£9 of Gbrift«r tfti^ 
is, the pecfiiliar arrtrdes of €hriMiim. fa^^ one 
would think that to reject, or question, or ex- 
j^aia aWay these, was inconsistent with the 
vei^ profession of Christianity. Yet this con^ 
du(H:> in s6nie sliape or other, presents itself td 
us dvery day, in those who are, or who ilesire 
to be fhcfught, Cbristiiaxls ; and one cannot but 
wonder at thcf pains they taike to dr&w upon 
themselres this dmrge of itucdnsiMeQcy. 

. Sdm6, bolder than Uie re^ wbuM ekpuhgt 
wkole chftpt«*f9, nay bdoks, fr6m the sacred 
catioft, wh*»i the nafrktive risfes abchre thdr 
faithi, or the doctrine will liot sink to a level 
with their wisdorta ; others cOhtent thenwielVes 
with nibbling at single sentences, or, perhaps,' 
words; and, if no obscure manuscript be at 
hand to favoiit th^ systeift: they adopt, take 
refuge in a forced, unnatural punctuation. HoW 
many ancient and modern heresies have we seen 
supported by that presumptuoirs, or this minute 
strain of criticism ! 

Some, agaiti, when the teit is tiOt called in 
question, tutii their itrgehility atiotlief way, and 
strike out new modes of interpretation. They 
mangle and disfigure plain facts, or resolve them 
into allte'gortifeS : of this class v*ere tlios^ primi- 
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five heresiarchs^ who Biaintmiied ibat Chthft 
was ftot cmne m the fleA^, «ntd &S9A the He^ 
snrrection tvm past cttreudy ^ ; anid 4)f «1lie t^nka- 
fKcaWji toa, are thfD^p<<esiimj[]M:i]im^iti€d6^^ 
of whatevefr name> who ^tantbte at' tfa< istdw^ 
€hrist, arid sink the dbct»^e of He(iefi[i|b^ 
a ineta{]dior. ' 

A third sort excell in puzzling a clear tidit, 
in putting a i^iolent coBstenetien oik artksv 
words, in exj^inring mysteries by mfetaphy- 
sics^ or^ to get rid of them at cmoe, in msikiii^ 
the p\Avi ifishennen of Oalilefe speak thd^ Urn- 
gtiage of Platotiisin, ol- df the Jewish <!al>bdla. 

In a word, it wontd bfe endless fo specify adl 
liiose, wh6 by studied cferie^ of vArioufc kinds^- 
multfht^^ pl^eJ^ert, ihtmfcterpret, confoand the 
wbt(f of God, obtru<fing their own s^se upon 
it, ahti finding any filing there rather than th6 
pktji obvious mind of tire Revealer. 

And why is all this industry employed, these 
daring liberties taken? Why to make Christ- 
panity not mysterious, to ^hew how reasonable 
its ddctrines are, aknd to remove all objectiona 
against them. The pretence is fair. But shall 
we then admit nothing in scripture, in that 

J> l' Jolm iv. ?. « ^ Tim, ii. 18. 
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scripture) which we call divine^ but what .we 
perfectly uiulerstand^ and can make appear, in 
all its pfeu*t8,'to harmonic with our systems? 
Ah»i what is this^ but to prescribe to the 
Spirit ttf God; to substitute our wisdom in the 
plflce of hid ; in a word, to be ashamed of 
Chrisfs words, and to idolize our own;reason. 

To give one remarkable instance, out of 
many, of this false shame. If there be any 
thing clearly revealed in holy scripture, it is, 
that there is a world of spirits, good and bad: 
and of the last, that there is one, placed at tlie 
head of them, who sets himself in opposition 
(as indeed all bad men do) to the will of God ; 
who had a share in seducing our first parents, 
«nd still works in the children of disobedience ; 
who was even permitted to tempt Christ, and to 
possess Judas ; in a word, who is styled the 
Prince of this world, and, for the overthrow 
of whose empire, principally, the Son of God 
came down from heaven : If I say, there be any 
clear undisputed point of doctrine in theGospel, 
it is this: the whole scheme of Christianity 
depends upon it : and yet what pains have not 
been taken to exterminiate evil spirits, and dis- 
enchant the world of them ; although by such 
methods, as would render language itself of no 
use, and confound all the rules o^ just criticism 
and sober interpretation ? 



*iThes€f iirterpretefsyl i^nqw, preteiid^(and: 
many of itbemy j I . dare say,, i wkk goddl f a^h)^ a 
zral for th^ honour of God, uniheir attempta of' 
this nature. . But let them look deep into th^^-' • 
selves. They will, perhaps^\find, that thi^y arfe^ 
paying, at the same time^ a secret homage to 
their ovm understandings, as if the'wht>le^of 
God's moral government lay open tdtheivview^* 
and they were able to pervade every part of it4' 
that they hold a revelation in no eiiteem, whteli' 
puzzles their philosophy ; and t^at, therefoife^ > 
they force a meaning of th«r own on the words 
of Christ, because they are inwardly ashamed of 
that, in which his words are most naturally t6 
betaken.' » ■•'' - ^ -* ••' •■•• 

.' ■ ' . i ; . . 

Leaving, then, these, rationalists to \ thescrutr 
tiny of their own inmost thoughts, let us in- 
quire, ■ ■ • . ' • ' •, •' ••! M' 
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2. What regard is due to the tcfords of Christ, 
considered not as article* of belief, but rule^ of 
pmctice. i 

And here, I doubt, it must be acknowledged 
that we have, all of us, more or less, been 
,ashamed of our divine M;aster. For we are cbn* 
victed of this shame, whenever we disobey Wt 
conmiands, seen and admitted to be Aif, on 



Wi^m^nt^ my f»pugndificy they have to &e 
%l|}p<i pC ^6 workl^ iand to.the eemisridia-atioii 
iw ^Qt jto.have in it. And who is tfaete, that^ 
in tAu^ XQsp^t, obn hope to stand dear of all 
biwie^ when he is judged 9 

B0 m^eh m^ihwly i^ heart, says our LonJ. 
On ith^ Qonteary^ we ace proud and . airogai^ 
thil: iWQ ix^y uot be tibiought to want :^v6t. 
Take m> tbmi^tfor tQ-mm-row, are the wonda 
OifX!]^«sjt: bmt itibe world aays^ be rich aad greaA; 
and w^e thii^ of jagging eim but tormorrpw. 
Mkiml.arje 4hepurA in hearty Bays omrtpoik^ 
Ffee^ptor ; A»me not asfiamed of iheae wqrde^ 
when we had rather run the risk of *ny de- 
filement, than appear unfashionable ? And so 
in a multitude of other iu^ances* 

Still, perhaps, we respect the rule, in SfQV&^ 
sort, and blame ourselves for the breach of it. 

BiMit what abaill we ^ay of tho^e, who reject 
the word spoken with a high hand, andjQifiend 
against it on principle, as we may say, and by 
sysjtom? 

Oo and sm no more^ says .our Lord to an 
adultecess .convict; and ixis words imply a severe 
c^ijiurie of having ^innfid at all> in th^ inalaB<:e. 



wbo «gard «t .'t^ ^ fkm^9¥r pnejjMlwe 5 -who ti^c^t 
the>^fa|i»erviWQ^ of M: ai^ a ne^l^ss scr^iiile ; n^y, 

. >»if ho. {nsfiii^. *UemseJ[¥i^s ^^ the ^ipjlj^tjon of 4t? 
A^^ve oot i|s<H9(^» whp Relight >n th^s «}» by 
Jiv«f of prefer^fioe? who. J#y it ^owa f<?^r^ maxim, 
«bat 4^i$^^iso»ii«iercf»4}|ipKler cert^ ci^eumstaa- 
4^ imd lOQireracijwii^ a cartain veil .of naanners, 
i^ rilw^frbte, iis mp^tsWe, is me^ritipripus^ Nay, 
fire tl)Qi^.UQt ilwm w^ w<Mild t^kie it ill to be 
tboi^t itiiic^iftable ^f a$pii?i|ig to that distiQc- 
MQn, which^ ini oeit^tin quart^rs^ this <CQm- 

.jaaaree «inppQPj^s ? 

^ vxjt ;lat Ki^e ];K>t eularge farther on this horrid 
fittbject. Goosider only, whether the parties 
.concerned must ;^ot deride a precept, which 
they f|pe proud to transgress, and whether in this 
saddest sense of the word, they may not be said 

H^OTHl^R iMtance occurs^ the wention of 
.^^ich, J am rsensible, c^nbepf no farther u^ 
J^n 4:0 ilUistrate .my ^ubj^ct. A placability of 
;tomjpier, t^e forgivene^ of injuries^ jthe love of 
j^^ enemies, .^othiiog ^ move insisted uippn in 
j^ iGespel, :^\wi these virtues^ which make 
the very essence of a Christian's temper. The 
precepts to this purpose are numberless and ex- 
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pfres5, and enf orjced with all possible authbrit^. 
Yet, to persons, in ciertairi conjiitictureB; and 
of a certain rank in the world, it trouM be ttt 
aifront, but to remind them of their ^uty. We 
know, who it was, that> when he was reviled, 
reviled Tiot again, when he stiffelredj thi^eatened 
hoi, but cdrnmitfed hiniselfto him who^Judgetii 
right etmsly ^. But what then ? Neitho* pre- 
cept, nor example, movei^ him, who* caJk him- 
self a ttiah of honour^ and is the ^ave of iashion. 
Ife has command enough of himself to kssume 
an air of tranquillity, and to observe all the 
forms of good-breeding. But his bfkte is ran- 
corous, his resentment hot as hell, ' his re- 
venge, immortal. Let his* pretences be what 
they will, his conduct cries aloud to all the 
world, " I renounce the Gospel, I am ashamed 
of the meek and merciful religion of Jesus." 

To conclude : We now understand in what 
ways, and in how many respects, we may be 
ashamed of Christ and his tvords. In recount- 
ing those several ways, whether respecting the 
name and dignity of our Lord, or the rule of 
faith and practice, which he has- given us, we 
Ijave Seen, at the same time, how little, how 
base^ how ungrateful, how impious, how in- 

* 1 Peter ii.33L 
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excusable, in all views, this shame is: especially 
in all those, who wear the nanie^ and do not 
wholly disclaim the faith, of a Christian. More 
words would be thrown away on those, who 
are insensible to such considerations. Or, if 
any further remonstrance can be of Use, if 
there be a motive left that can reach their case, 
it must be one, that alarms their fears, and 
shews the danger, the unspeakable hazard, to 
which they expose themselves by this miserable 
conduct. And, in the whole extent of God's 
word, there is not, in the nature of things there 
cannot be, a more awakening, a more terrible 
denunciation, than that of the text, which 
therefore I cannot do better than leave with 
you in its own proper form, as pronounced by 
our Lord himself — IVhoever shall he ashamed 
of me and of my words ^ of him shall the Son 
of man he ashamed ^ when he shall come in his 
own glory , and in his Father's, and of the holy 
Angels. 
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St. Matth. xvi. l8i 

/ satf also unto thee, that thou art r£T£R^ and 
upon this rock I will build my church ; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail a^gaimt it 

J. HE way of giving a new name to an emi- 
nent person^ more immediately concerned in 
any great transaction; a name^ expressive. of 
that transaction^ and therefore proper to 6x 
find perpetuate the memory of it ; this custom^ 
I say^ was of known use in the ancient world 
Thus^ when God renewed his covenant with 
^bram, and engaged to nmUiply him ex* 
ceedingly, the name of this patriarch was 
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chaiageel to AbrahAm; which nnne^ in the 
Hebptu^ latigHagBy sighifitts thtfitth&r of a 
gt€at mukdiide^^^ alMi^ for a like reason^ the 
petmndi Jacok took the tMnftie of JstmI^ ^ tor 
ottiit mai>^ Oftbei' itatanofrs of tki« Hsagey'Whitb 
occur in the sacred s^riptupes* 

Just soy^ wkeiii one of the ilpostks^ kndWn 
b^nre^ by the. name of Simon^ kad maik a 
memorable coafession of his Ma8ter*» being 
ih6 Chnat, the son of (hi. Ivnng Gody i« ei the 
reieemer^ the prince cf Isi^ad^ the Messiah 
ftiratold, oor blessed Loi^ to give weight atidt 
^Bi|riiasb to tihrisf cotrfessienry confers e nevr 
name up€« him. For he answered md said 
turfe him^ Blessed ert thoHy Simon Bar-Jonct ; > 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it imto^ 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven : That 
19, ne» fma^ hatb mvenled dm great truth to 
thee^ Mr haft any interest of nttm^ any thing, 
iii4iM^ Wl Ihe spirit of God^ infiuenteing thy 
impMrtikl and^ weH-disposed mind^ prompted 
thee to entertain and avow it thus heartily and 
peUiely (the pmofe of it nc^ htittg^ at present, 
«f rtlHrag, as they hereafter shaK be) : iTlew- 
fore^ to express my approbation of this great 
testimony to a truths whic^ is the fundamentfil 
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article of my religion^ and, at the same tim^ 
to signify to thee the honour^ with which I 
mdan to reward thee for it, I further say unt& 
thee, Thou art Peter, and upon ihis rock 
will I build my Church ; and the gates qfheU 
shall not pretail against it. 

The nanie, Peter, signifying a rock in the 
Greek lan^age, implies, we see, the immove* 
able truth < of the confession, here limde, on 
which the Chiristian religion was to be built ^ 
a^ the Imniioveable lirmness^ too, of the Coh^ • 
fessor, ii^ho should have ai share, with the other. 
Apostles, in supporting the whole fabric, and 
be himself, in point of tinie, the first stone, 
on which the glorious superstructure was to be 
made. 

It follows — and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it — that is, Death, or De^ 
s traction {ioT that, only, tJie oriental phrase 
-r-^the gates, of hell — here signifies:^) shall 

At 

<s "'Altjc, or deaih [see Grotius in loc.] is here persotdnd ' 
and^ thd gates of cities> being anciently the places Of 
counsel and judgment^ as well as their chief defence and 
strength, hence the ^ates of death are the power sind po- 
licy, which' this person should employ to accomplish his 
ends : which is, in other words, to say, that those ends^ 
or d^ttuctiimi should by no medos^ be effect. 
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never prevail against this churchy being founded 
on thee, and the testimony, made by thee, as 
on a rock of ages, which shall never give way, 
or be removed. ' 

We see, then, the full meaning of this' fk- 
mous text, which contains, in efiect, two ' 
prophecies: one, respecting the foundation of 
the Christian church, and (so far as the Apostle 
Peter was personally concerned in the priedic- 
tion) then verified, when Peter laid the first 
stone of this august building in the converts 
made bv him both among; the Jews ^ and Gen- 
tiles * : the other prophecy, respecting the 
perpetuity of this church; which the divine 
Providence would, in no future age of the 
wprld, permit to be destroyed. 

So that, not the supremacy of Peter over the 
rest of the Apostles (as the church of Rome 
vainly pretends), but the priority of his claim, 
in point of time, to signal services in the con- 
version of mankind, is expressed in this me- 
morable promise made to Peter — on this rock 
will I build my church : and, for the second 
assurance, here given, and which, to so zealous 
m master-builder, as our Apostle, must have 

d Acts ii. U. ^ Acts %,, and xv. 7. 



h^n «ingul<wly wdcowe'-^'A^ the gates of 
hell sh^U mvfei^ prevail against j/ '^ we ipjiy, 
w>iiy by th^ i^perionce of more than teventeea 
hundred years, understand, how &r it ha3 be€^ 
and how Hkely it is, in the full extent of the 
, wordS| to he fiUfilled. 

]But| to 9fie a little more distinctly wbst this 
experieoce is, i^nd what preeuipptiou trises 
o^t of it for the truth of our holy religion^ kt 
lis c^U to mind, if you please, tlie n^ore re- 
markable of those attackd, whiqh hi^ve been 
made, at different times, on the church of 
Christ, and yet how constantly and successfully 
they have been repelled. 

I. No sooner had the foundations of the 
church been laid on the rock of this testimony 
-— that Jesus was the Christy the Son of' God 
— r- than the storms of persecution ^arose, and 
beat violently upon it. Nor was it, indeed, 
strange, that this new doctrine, published every 
where, with great boldness, by men who had 
been eye-witnesses of what they affirmed, and 
calculated to overturn all the favourite niaxiins 
and usages of the world, should meet with tl^ 
fiercest opposition. And how easy did it seeoi 
for that world to crush the infant society, now 



%tru^ling for life m the batkk of twehe ipooTi 
illiterate^ and friendless men5 if the decree of 
Heaven had not gone forth — that the gates of 
heU should not prevail against it I 

I know^ indeed, that this violence of perse- 
cution was, in the end, of ad vanta^ to th^ 
Christian catise ; and, from the nature of th€ 
human mind, when once persuaded of any 
thing, true or false, might be expected to he 
90. For cruelty, in such cases, only excited 
an unconquerable firmness and perseverancew 
But what was persuasion in succeeding con- 
verts to the gospel of Christ, was knowledge, 
or rather the infallible evidence of sense, in 
the first publishers of it. The Apostles wit- 
nessed a matter of fact, when they omde known 
the resurrection of Christy on which their 
whole doctrine rested. And it is not in nature 
fj^r any single man, much less for twelve men, 
to suffer, and to die, for a false fact, not taken 
upon trust from others, but asserted on their 
own proper and personal experience. If JesuiJ 
did not rise from the dead, they neither saw, 
nor felt, nor conversed with him after his re- 
surrection, that is, they had no persuasion for 
force to harden into obstinacy, but a conscicHis-t 
ness of falshood iix^ their attestation, which 
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coul4 not have held out against the rage of 
their persecutors ^ 

If it be said^ that criminals are often sup 
posed, and not without reason, to die with a 
falshood in their mouths, I answer, it is very 
possible: but, besides that the Apostles gave 
no signs, in the rest of their conduct, of a want 
of principle, by declaring the truth, in this 
case, they might have saved their lives, whereas 
a criminal, for the most party is but the more 
likely to lose his, by a true confession. 

Or, if, lastly (for suspicion, I am aware, is 
not easily satisfied, if ) the perseverance of the 

9 

^ An ancient apologist for Christianity seems to think, 
tliat, if a sect of philosophy had been persecuted, as Chris- 
tianity was, it would presently have vanished out of the 
world. His words are — t>iv fAv ^iXoo-p^/av rriv 'Exxuvtxnv 
lay o rv)^uv S^x^^ x«Xt/V*i, otx^cci ':ra,^otx,fii^»' [Clemens Alex- 
andr. Strom. L. vi. p. 827. Oxon. 1715.] Perhaps* the 
learned father was mistaken. But a religion, founded on 
fiacts, not on opinions, and persecuted from the begin- 
ning, could not have supported itself, if those facts had 
been false. This is the case of Christianity. The subse- 
quent persecutions, when the truth of Christianity was 
admitted on the credit of the first martyrs, might tend to 
advance this religion, even though it had been originally 
an imposture. The difference of the two cases is palpable. 
The Apostles shewed, by their sufferings, that they kncuf 
what they attested to be a true fact : Succeeding sufft rersi 
shewed, that they believed it to be so. 
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ttiartyred apostles be accounted for from a felse 
point of honour, I admit, that this strange 
principle ' sometimes overpowers conviction ; 
but rarely, in any number of men confederated 
in the same cause> and, least of all, in a numbed 
of men of so plain and artless characters, as the 
Apostles. 

On the whole, we have reason to conclude, 
that, if Christianity had not been true, it must 
liave perished with its first preachers : at least, 
it cannot be denied, that in outliving the vio- 
lence, with which it was assaulted, both by 
Jew and Gentile, on its appearance in the 
world, this religion has thus far verified the 
remarkable prediction of its author. 

IF. The external peace of the church was 
scarce settled under Constantine, when inter- 
nal commotions shook its frame, and with a 
violence, which was likiely to bring on, and 
that in no long time, its entire dissolution. By 
these commbtions, I mean the heresies, that 
sprung up in abundance, and distracted the 
Christian world for several centuries. The zeal, 
or rather fury, with which these disputes were 
carried on, was Unappeasable; and, if it be true, 
that a Jwuse divided against itself cannot 
standi thete was reason to expect that the 
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boussbold of Christ would' exeoafilify thU 
maxhn: While^ at the same time, the Christ^ 
lan name was so dishonoured by these contenr 
tioQs, and the. hves, as vfeM as the faith, of 
Christians, so polluted l:^ them, ^t believemr 
themselves were almost tempted to renounce a 
profession, which laboured under so mvch in^- 
famy ; and the rest of the world could scarce 
fail to contract an incurable aversion to it. 

This, indeed, was so much the case, and the 
advantage, given to the enemies of our faith, by 
these scandalous abuses of it, so great, that one 
in not surprised, to find 

III. A /Airrf, and still more alarming dan^ 
ifer of the Christian church, in the sudden rise 
and propagation of the Mahometan religion. 

For it was the corruption of Christianity, 
that gave occasion, or success, at least, to this 
daring imposture. And now it might seem, 
that the gates of hell were set wide open, and 
destruction ready to rush upon, and seize, its 
defenceless prey, the Christian church, dis- 
heartened and disabled by its own vices. The 
uncontroulable spirit of this ruthless sect was, 
indeed, alarming to the last degree; when a 
secret providence, first, softened its ferocity, 
and, then, put a stop to iti^uccesses. 
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I ascribe these eftects to the good prtmdemet 
mJ Chd, watdiing ov^ the prMervation of our 
holy faith ; for what else could mdce the disK 
ciple6 of Mahomet tolerant in spite of their 
ignoranoe and bigotry ; and pacific^ when their 
law breathed nothing but war and universal 
dominion ? 

Still the church had other trials to undergo ; 
$^nd fiell had yet in reserve some further eiir 
gines of its wrath to employ against her. For 

IV. While the African and Asiatic Chris* 
tians were in danger of a total suppression by 
the rage of their Ottoman masters, theEuropean 
had almost as much to apprehend from <gx- 
haustless swarms of Northern barbarians. And, 
what darkened the prospect still mone, all 
knowledge and learning had disappeared, 
during these turbulent ages. Hence, to the 
destructive fanaticism of the East, was added 
the grossest superstition of the West ; which, 
growing up in a long night of ignorance, and 
yet directed by policy towards the establishment 
of a vast and gloomy empire, involved att Chri$- 
tendom in its pestilential shade, and threatened 
the very extinction of all true religion. 

Yet it pleased God, in this dtstressftil stsle 
of his church, to provide for its continuance, 
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and even integrity, in due time, by making the 
•cjoystered ignorance of the Monks servie to the 
.preservation of the sacred canon ; and the en- 
slaving projects of a tyrannical hierarchy, to 
the restoration of religious and civil liberty. 

And thus, though the powers of hell had 
been successively let loo^e against the church of 
Christ in the terrible shapes, first, of Jewish 
and Gentile persecution ; then, of heresy, in 
the church itself; next, of Mahometan enthu- 
jBiasm ; and, lastly, of Antichristiati supersti- 
tion ; yet have they not prevailed against this 
sacred structure, founded on a rocky guarded, 
as we believe, by heaven itself, and therefore 
destined to be eternaL 

I have touched these several « particulars 
islightly and rapidly, just to put you in mind of 
what the Christian religion has endured, since 
its appearance in the world ; and to let you see 
how unlikely it is that this religion should have 
kept its ground against these various and mul- 
tiplied attacks, if it bad not been divinely 
protected. 

But of all the trials, to which it has been ex- 
posed, the greatest by far, if this religion had 
' been an imposture, is one, which I have not 
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yret mentioned ; and that is, the examinatvm^ 
of severe^ enlightened Reason. • , 
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And this trial, to complete its honour, our 
divine faith hath twicte undergone : pnJce^iVx 
the very season of its birth ; diXvA now ^agamy 
for two or three qenturies, since the revival of 
letters,']iia our Western world : periods, both, of 
them, distinguished, in the annals of q^ankind, 
by a more than^cotnmon , degree; of .light and 
knowledge; which must^ in the nature of 
things, have been fatal to any scheme of re- 
ligion, pretending only to a divine original, and 
not really so descended. 

But this part of the argument Is t«K> large, 9& 

^ well as too important, for me to enter upon at» 

present. Let me therefore conclude with a short 

and interesting reflexion, on so iimch of it^ as 

we have been considering. 

It was natural, no doubt, for the author of a 
new religion, full of his scheme, and impressed 
with the importance of it, to promise to him- 
self the perpetuity of his work. But a wise man 
niight easily conjecture that^a religion, like the 
Christian, would meet with the fiercest oppo- 
sition r and, though this be not a proper-^ime 
to shew it^ it might be shewn, that the spirit 
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df Christ ^ distinctly fgresaw the several specify 
ef opposition^ which his religion had to en- 
counter \ 

' Yet, in the ftree of afl thesfe perils, our Lord 
predicts, in the most direct and positive terms, 
tifet his chm'ch shonid hrave them all, and 
subsist for ever. It ha« subsisted to tfiie day, 
after encountering such storms of persecution 
and distress, as mnst; in all likelihood^ have 
overturned any human fabrick. Is not the 
trn^e solution of the- feet, this, that it. was 
founded on tire word of God, which enduretk 
for ever ^ ? The rest, then, follows of course. 
The wise master-builder (to use his own words 
on another occasion, near akin to this) had 
hnilt his house upon a rock : and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds, 
htew and heat upon that house : and it fell 
NOT, Jbr it tvas founded upon a rock^. 

e iPfeteri 11. 

*' Of Persecution. John xvi. 3. 

Of Hei^ies. Acts ix. 30. 1 Cor. x. 19. 

Of Mahomers. impiety, ix. 1 — 12. See Mede. 

Of the great Apostasy. 2 Thess. ii. &c. 

Of these, and other woes still to come. The Revela* 
tion^ poasLiA, 
'^ I Peter i. 25, ^ ^fij^xOi, vit ?4, 25; 
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PREACHED FEBRUARY ^, I77ft- 



St. Matth. xvL iS. 

,J[nd I say also unto thee^ that thou art 
Peter^ and upon this rock I will hmH my 
cimrch; and the gates of hell shcJl nut. 

' prepail against it. 

^X HE religion of Jesus hath (fescended to u«, 
through TWO, the most enlightened ages of the 
world. It was, first, published in the reign of 
Tiberius : It wa$ re-published, as we may say, 
at the Reformatioa : and is it likely, that an 
imposture should have made its way in the 
former of these periods ? Or, is it possible} it 
..should still keep its groUpd against the influ- 
ence of all that Hght and knowledge, by which 
the latter has been distinguished ? 
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To see what force there is in these questions, 
jpermit me to lay before you a sHght sketch of 
the trials, to which Christianity has been ex- 
poi^ed from the improved reason of ancient and 
mod^rti times, and of the effect, which those 
trials appear to have had on the credit and re- 
ception of that Religion. 

I. Jesus preached the Gospel in the reign of 
Tiberius : that is, in a time of profound peace, 
when arts and 'letters were generally diffused 
through the Roman empire ; and in Judea, at 
that time a Roman province. So far was this 
thins: from being done in a corner^! 

This religion, on its first appearance in the 
world, had therefore to encounter two sorts of 
men, well qualiiied, and not less disposed, to 
give it a severe examination ; I mean, the 
learned jews, on the one hand, and the rea- 
soning GENTILES, on the other. Yet it pre- 
vailed against all the efforts of both. 

It was, first, proposed to the jews^ and its 
pretensions were to be tried by the correspond- 
ence of its principles and history to the doc- 
trine and predictions of their sacred books<. 
That vastly the grater part of the Jewish 

* Acts xxvi. 26. 
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nation resisted the evidence of that appeal^ is 
well known : but that great numbers did not, 
and, of these^ that some^ at least, were of prin- 
cipal note for their ran)^, and knowledge in the 
scriptures, is equally certain and allowed ; with 
this further concession, that the evidence, 
whatever it was, prevailed over the most inve- 
terate prejudices, that ever possessed any peo- 
ple^ and the most alarmii^ difficulties and dis- 
couragements, to which human nature can be 
exposed. Let the fact^ thai, be considered, 
with all its circumstances, on both sides. And 
as to the merit of the argument, we are well 
abk to judge of it. The sacred writings of 
the Jews, to which the appeal lay, are in all 
hands : and with what triumphant superiority 
the followers of Jesus reasoned from them, we 
see, in their numerous works^ still extant, and 
especially in those of the great Apostle, St. 
Paul. So that, if all the scriptural learning, 
and all the bigotry of Judaism, could not stop 
the progress of Christianity, as we know it did 
not, it may fairly be presumed, that the way 
of inquiry was not unfavourable to the new 
religion, and that truth and reason were on 
that side« But 

2. . From the Jews, let us turn to the gen- 
tiles, at that time flourishing in arts and let- 

VOL. VII. B B 
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ters. To them was the Go5pel preached by 
the Apostles, and especially by their Apostle, 
St. Paul, through the whole extent of the Ra- 
man empire ; and not without success in the 
head quarters of Gentilism, in the chief towns 
of Asia, in Greece, at Athens^ and even at 
Rome itself. 

The pride of Gentile wisdom, indeed, kept 
its professors, for some time, from taking more 
than a superficial notice of the new religion. 
But it« rapid progress among the people, joined 
to its declared purpose of prescribing to the 
general faith of mankind, broke through this 
real or affected indifference, rouzed, at length, 
the attention of the great and wise, and pro- 
voked the zeal of both to shew itself in every 
mode of opposition. The great persecuted, and 
the wise reasoned: and this latter species of 
ho&tility (the more alarming of the two, if 
Christianity had been an imposture) was car- 
ried on with vigour, and without intermission 
(whatever intervals there might be of the 
former) through several successive ages. The 
four Gospels, and the other authentic docu- 
ments of our religion, were now in all hands, 
when this lettered war commenced against 
Christianity, and continued, till Paganism was 
utterly overthrown and subdued. Many adver- 
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saries of the Christian name engaged in this 
unequal contest: but the most distinguished 
are, celsus, in the second century; porphyry, 
in the third; and Julian, in the fourth: all of 
them, eminent philosophers; and the last of 
this great triumvirate, an imperial one. The 
two first wrote with all freedom, because 
against a persecuted, and on the side of the 
predominant, religion ; and the third had the 
whole power of the state in his own bands, 

a 

The works of these great chieftains of infi- 
delity, it must be owned, are not extant in 
their proper form; But Celsus is almost entire 
in Origen ; a great part of Julian may be seen 
in Cyril; and considerable fragments of Por- 
phyry's work have been preserved in Jerom 
and other old writers. 

Ye do not expect me to produce, on this 
occasion, the substance of what these three 
philosophers have said against the Christian 
cause. Any that will, may see it in the ori- 
ginal authors, just mentioned, or in many mo- 
dern collections, that have been made out of 
them. It may be enough to say,, that those, 
who give themselves this trouble, will find 
much abuse and misrepresentation, and some 
argument: but the last so weak, and inconclu- 

*BB 2 
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wvte, that one cannot woncjer much at what 
Chiysostom tells us, "That the early books, 
^^ written against Christianity, soon fell into a 
^^ general contenipt; that they perished almost 
*^ as fast as they appeared ; and that, if they 
^^ still subsisted any where, it was, because 
'^ they had been preserved by the Christians 
" themselves ^•'^ 

But, settii^ aside, for the present, the me- 
rits of the question^ the fact% w.e know, is, 
that all the efforts of Greek and Roman philo- 
sophy were not successful: that the church 
was soon filled with its professors, even before 
the empire became Christian : and that this 
great event itself happened within little more 
than three centuries from the birth of Christ* 
So mightily grew the word of God, and 
prevailed, notwithstanding the severity, with 
which its pretensions were tried. 

6»jvat Kcti TO- ^i^Xict waXai, k%\ otfxx tw o£*;^9*}vat, kxI UTroX'scr^scy 

Tyro (Tw^ojutEvoy Evpo* T15 av. Toiil. II. p. 539. Kd. ]3encd. 

^ '^The Christian religion," says the finest of our Eng' 
lish wiiters, whom I nee4 not therefore stay to name, 
^' made its way through jjaganism .with an amazing pro- 
'' gress and activity. Its victories were the victories of 
*' reason, unassisted by the force of human power, and as 
" gentle as the triumphs of light over darknesft." 
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It will be said, however, ^^ that the argti- 
^ tnent, drawn from the success of Christi- 
anity, is not altogether so convincing, k^ we 
pretend : that, for a time, the learned hea- 
^ thens paid but little attention to the ne^ 
** sect ; that, when it had taken such "root 
*' among the people as to become the general 
*' subject of inquiry, learning was now very 
^* much oh the decline ; that barbarism had 
*'' prevailed to a great degree before the days of 
** Constantine^ and then increased so fast, es- 
^^ pecially after the irruption of the Northern 
. ** nations, as to leave no traces, almost, of 
light and knowledge; and that to this sottish 
state of ignorance, and, its usual attendant, 
credulity, which continued through many 
ages, the widely extended and permanent 
^' estabhshments of Christianity are, therefore, 
most probably to be ascribed/* 
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Now, though I cannot assent to what is here 
'alledged, or insinuated, that the adversaries of 
Christianity wanted either time, or light, ot 
zeal enough to discredit its pretensions, if the 
way of reason and disputation could have done 
k, before that long niglit of ignorance camfe 
on which is supposed to be so favourable to 
religious imposture; yet I will not deny that 
taste and literature Mere degenerating in the 
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Roman empire, from the time that learned 
pagans began to interest themselves in the 
controversy with the Christians; and that, 
therefore, had the last only prevaile<l through 
this period of declining letters, something 
would have been wanting to the force and 
integrity of that argument, which infers the 
truth of their cause, from its success. But tlie 
fact is, that the event has been the same, in 
opposite circumstances; as I shall now shew, 

II. Under the seco'nd .head of this dis- 
course; in which I proposed to point out to 
you, very briefly, the influence of reviving, 
AND REVIVED letters on the credit and recep- 
tion of the Christian faith. 

From the middle of the 14th century, and 
even earlier, there were some efforts made to 
break through that gloom of ignorance and 
superstition, which had so long overspread the 
Christian world ; and, before the end of it, it 
was visible enough that these efforts would, in 
no long time, be attended with success. Ac- 
cordingly, a zeal for true and ancient literature 
Vnade its way through most parts of Europe, 
and with so rapid a progress, that multitudes 
of able men arose within the compass of the 
next century, and were enough instructed to 
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assist in the reformation of religion^ which 
followed in the <;ommencement of the l6th.* 
From that time to the present, arts and letters 
have been studied with unceasing application ; 
and all the powers of reason put forth in the; 
cultivation of knowledge, in the discovery of 
error, and the search of truth. It is pretended, 
that we are now enlightened beyond the ex- 
ample of all former ages : it is credible, that, 
in some places, where liberty has attended 
the pursuits of learning, the uHnost ability 
of the human mind, on the most important 
objects of science, has been exerted and 
displayed. 

Now, amidst this blaze of light, gradually 
ascending from the dawn of science to its me- 
ridian lustre, what has been the fortune of the 
divine religion, we profess? It has been the 
first, and last object of attention. It has been 
examined with the most suspicious and scepti- 
cal curiosity. It has stood the attacks of wit^ 
of learning, of philosophy; and, sometimes, of 
all these acting in concert, without any re- 
straint or reserve whatsoever. Yet it keeps its 
ground ; or rather the belief of it is entertained, 
not only by the multitude, but, more firmly 
than ever, by the ablest and wisest men. 
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For the truth of this assertion^ I can only 
refer you to your own &ir and candid observa- 
tion ; the proof of it being much too long to 
be given, at this time. For it would require 
me to set before you the several topics of 
argument, which have been employed against 
Christianity, and the futility of them. It 
would, further, oblige me to make appear, that 
the number of those, who still embrace Chris- 
tianity, is not only vastly greater, but their 
names, too, beyond comparison, more respect- 
able, than of those who reject it: all which it 
would be tedious, indeed, but nbt difficult to 
shew. 

However, till some such proof be produced, 
ye will be apt, i know, to remind me of many 
eminent persons, who have been the declared 
enemies of our religion: ye will object to me 
the complaints, which even divines make, of 
an overflowing infidelity in the present times. 

In abatement of this prejudice, I could say 
with much truth, that the character of those 
eminent persons has been raised too high ; and 
that these complaints, though not without 
foundation, have been carried too far. But I 
have other, and more momentous considera- 
tions to suggest to you, on this subject. 



At the reviral of letters, when the manifold 
corruptions of Christianity had been disco- 
vered, it was too natural for the disabused 
mind to entertain some suspicions of the reve- 
lation itself; and when reason, now emandi* 
pated froni authority, had tried its strength, 
and found itself able to detect innumerable er- 
rors in religion and science, it too hastily con- 
cluded that there was no subject too vast for 
its comprehension, and that its power and 
right to decide on all questions whatsoever was 
evident and beyond dispute. JProm that suspi- 
cious, and this delirious state of the' human 
mind, in6delity sprung up, and on either stock 
it still grows. " We have been deceived in 
'^ mai^y things, with regard to this religion ; 
^' therefore in every thing.'' ^^ We know much; 
*^ therefore we are capable of knowing all 
*^ things." — ^These, as extravagant as they ap- 
pear, are the two sophisms, into which all mo- 
dern free-thinking is tp be resolved. 

9 

But now it is so evident to men of sense, 
that '^a revelation may be true, though much 
imposture has been grafted upon it, and that 
it« doctrines may challenge our belief, though 
they be not within the reach of our know- 
ledge:" This, I. say, is now so uncontro- 
verted among men of sense, that, if ^e list of 
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those^ who, in the course of two or three cen-» 
turies, have supported the infidel cause on 
those grounds, were ever so great or so con- 
spicuous, it could furnish no argument, or 
even presumption, in favour of that cause 
itself* 

But the truth is, that list is neither formi- 
dable for its numbers, nor for the capacity of 
those, of whom it consists. It shrinks into 
nothing, when we oppose to it . the multitudes 
of able men, who have been, during this pe- 
riod, and are, the advocates of Christianity; 
and, among these^ when we recollect the 
nam^s of Grotius, Pascal, Bacon, Lockje, 
Boyle, Newton, and many others (not of the 
sacred order, though I know not why the au- 
thority of these should be left out of the ac- 
count) ; when, I say, we look up to these great 
lights and ornaments of the Christian world. 

Nor let it be surmized, that the reasonings 
of infidel writers have been better, or other, 
than they are here represented to be, or that 
they have not been enforced vydth full liberty, 
and in all their strength. What the liberty, 
or rather licence, of these enlightened times 
has been, we all know: And of their argu- 
ments, ye may all judge: though this labour 
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be the less necessary, as most of them have not 
only been triumphantly confuted by believers, 
but successively exploded by unbelievers them- 
selves; and the rest of them, have not pre- 
vented men of thought and ability from being 
generally on the" side of the Christian religion, 
even to this day. 

Ye see, I am as concise as possible, and 
omit very much of what might be said on this 
subject, not to exceed the limits usually pre- 
scribed to a discourse in this place. But when 
ye contemplate the present state of Christi- 
anity, in an age of the greatest hght and free- 
dom, and the respect that is still paid to it, I 
must just desire you to call to mind the state 
of pagan religion under the like circumstances; 
and to reflect that, when men of sense exa- 
mined its pretensions in the Augustan age, 
there was not a single person, in the priest- 
hood or put of it, of ability and learning, who 
did not see and knpw that the whole was a 
manifest imposture, and destitute of all evi- 
dence, that could induce a welUgrounded and 
rational assent*^. Can any thing like this be 

** This effect of inquiry upon the Gentile religions w^ls 
foreseen by men oi sense — Non sunt ista [the traditionary 
jtales of tiie heathen Gods] vulgo disputanda, ne suscepta^ 
public^ religiones disputatio talis extingnat, _ Cic. Frag. 
Olivet. T. in. p. 586. 
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said, or even suspected, of the Christian 
feith? 

V 

I know, that fraud and falsehood, by being 
mixed with a great deal of acknowledged evi- 
dent truth, may obtain respect even with some 
acute and inquisitive men ; as, without doubt, 
has been the case of Popery, since the Re- 
formation : 1 know, too, that a false religion, 
unsupported by any truth, may even keep its 
ground in a learned age, when restraint or 
other causes have prevented a free inquiry into 
that religion; as may have been the case of 
Mahometanism, in one stage of the Saracen 
empire : but that a religion, like the Chris- 
tian, as delivered in the Scriptures, which 
must either be wholly false, or wholly true, 
and has been scrutinized with the utmost free- 
dom and severity, should yet, if the arguments 
for it were weak and fallacious, maintain its 
credit, and subsist in the belief of the most 
capable and accomplished reasoners, is, I thiiik, 
a prodigy, which never has appeared, or can 
appear among men. 

I suppose, enough has been, now, said to 
fhew, that, in fact, the knowledge of past or 
present times has not discredited the cause of 
Christianity; and that what there is of infidelity 
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may be well accounted for from certain pre-^ 
vailing prejudices, which unhappily sprang up 
with returning Letters, at the Reformation. I 
might go on to shew, that the evidences of thie 
Christian religion, as drawn out, and set be-f 
fore us, by its modern apologists, are now 
stronger, and more convincing, than they ever 
were in any former period; and that, on the 
whole, this religion has not loat, but gained 
infinitely, by all the inquiries, which improved 
science has enabled men of leisure and curio- 
sity to make into it. But it is time to return 
to the TEXT, and to conclude this commentary 
upon it, with one or two short reflexions. 

First, if it be true, that after so many trials 
of every kind, those especially of reason, and 
philosophy, to which the religion of the Gos- 
pel has been exposed, the belief of it remains 
unshaken in the minds of men. Then is the 
prophecy of the text thus far signally verified ; 
and it is indisputable, that the gates of' hell 
have not, hitherto, prevailed against it. 

Secondly, if it be scarce imaginable that 
any future trials, from without, should be 
more severe, than those which Christianity 
has already suffered ; or that those, from with- 
in, I mean the trials of severe rational inquiry. 
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should be more formidable, than what it ha» 
undergone in two periods, the most distin- 
guished for the free exertion of the • human fa- 
culties, of any that have occurred in the his- 
tory of the world ; then may it seem credible, 
or rather then is the presumption strong and 
cogent, that neither, hereafter, will the pro- 
phecy be confuted, and that the goites of helt 
shall not, at any time, or at all, prevail 
against it. •' 



Thirdly, and lastly. We may learn, from 
both these conclusions, to put our trust in this 
impregnable fortress of our Religion; to em~ 
brace with stedfastness, and to observe with 
the utmost reverence, a rule of faith and 
iiFE, which bears the signatures of immortality 
upon it, and appears to be under the special 
protection, as it proceeded originally from the 
special favour and authority, of God himself. 



LARGER DISCOURSE, 



BY WAY OF 



COMMENTARY, 



ON 



THAT REMARKABLE PART 



OF 



THE GOSPEL-HISTORY, 



IN WHICH 



JESUS IS REPRESENTED, 



AS DRIVING THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
OUT OF THE TEMPLE. 



DISCOURSE* 

ON 

CHRIST'S DRIVING THE BUYERS AND 
SELLERS OUT OF THE TEMPLE. 



I PROPOSE, in this discourse, to take into 
consideration a very remarkable part of the 
Gospel-history ; in which Jesus is supposed to 
have exercised an act of authority on some 
persons, whom the Jews permitted to carry on 
a certain traffic within the walls of the Temple* 

I shall, FIRST, recite the several accounts, 
which the sacred historians have given of this 
transaction; and shall, TttfeN, hazard some 

a The substance of this Discovirse )vas delivered in a 
Sermon at Lincohi's-Inn^ May 15, 1768. 
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observations^^ which will, perhaps, be found to 
lessen, or to remove, Hhe objections commonly 
made to it. 

I begin with St. John's account of it, which is 
delivered in these words : 

Ch. ii. 13 — 17. " And the Jews passover was 

^^ at hand, and Jesus went up to 
" Jerusalem, and found in the 
^^ temple those that sold oxen, 
and sheep, and doves, and the 
changers of money, sittings 
^^ And when he had made a 
^^ scourge of small cords, he 
" drove them all out of the tem- 
ple, and the sheep and the 
oxen; and poured out the 
changers money, and over- 
^^ threw the tables ; and said 
^Minto them that sold doves, 
" Take these things hence; make 
^^ not my Father's bouse an house 
^' of merchandize. And his dis- 
^^ ciples remembered that it was 
'^ written, The zeal of thine 
" house hath eaten me up.** 

Thus far the Evangelist, St. John : And the 
order of the history shews, that this was done 
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at the €ist Passover which Jesus attended, after 
he had taken upon himself his prophetic ofEce. 

The other EvangeUst^ relate a similar transac- 
tion, which had happened at the Passover, im- 
mediately preceding his crucifixion. Some 
have imagined th^t, on this last occasion, the 
saiAe act was repeated by him, on two several 
days ; but I see no sufficient ground for that 
supposition* St. Mark is easily reconciled with 
St. Matthew and St. Luke by only admitting^ 
what is very usual in the sacred writers, some 
little neglect of method in the narration of one 
or other of those historians. 

M*t.xxi. 12, 13. «^And Jesus went into the 

"temple of God, and cast out 
all them that sold and bought 
ii> the temple, and overthrew 
the table? of the money-chan- 
ger?, and the seats of them 
" that sold doves, and said unto 
^^ them, it is written. My hoyse 
" shall be called the house of 
^^ prayer, bn^t ye have made it a 
^^ den of thieves." 

Mwjc xi. 15—^17. " And they come to Jerusalem : 

" And Jesus went into the tepa* 

C C 3 
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pie, and began to cast ~ 6ut 
them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the 
^^ tables of the ttioney-changers, 
" and the seats of them that sold 
" doves ; And would not suffer 
" that any man should carry any 
*^ vessel through the temple. And 
^^ he taught, saying unto them, 
" Is it not' written. My house 
*^ shall be called of all nations 
^^ the house of prayer ? 3ut ye 
*^ have made it a den of thieves/* 

Luke xix. 45/ 46. '^ And he went into the tem- 

" pie, and began to cast out 
^^ them that sold therein, and 
*^ them that bought, saying unto 
'^ them. It is written. My house 
" is the house of prayer : but ye 
*^ have made it a den of thieves r*" 

In reading these passages, one is led to con- 
clude, that the act itself, here ascribed to our 
Lord, was of no small importance ; for it is re- 
lated, we see, by every one of the four Evange- 
lists. The substance of what we learn from all 
of them, compared together, is this: "That 
Jesus, at two several times, once, before the 
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first Passover which he attended after the en- 
trance on his ministry, and again, before the 
Passover which preceded his passion, went up 
to Jerusalem, and entered into the temple ; 
that is (as all interpreters agree, and as the 
nature of the thing speaks) into the Jirst, or 
outermost court of the temple, or that which 
was called th^ court of the Gentiles ; because 
the Gentiles, who acknowledged the one true 
God, were permitted to qome and worship him 
there ; that in this court (which was separated 
from the next or second court by a sept or low 
wall, and deemed by the Jews propharie, in x 
contempt of the Gentiles, to whose use it was 
dedicated) he found tliose that sold oxen and 
sheep and doves, and (he changers of money ; 
that is, persons who attended there to furnish 
what was necessary for the service of the temple, 
and so made a kind of market, of this first 
court or division of it : that, upon observing this 
prophanation, he made a scourge of small cords, 
or, as the word in the original strictly means> 
of rushes, such as he may be supposed to have 
found upon the spot, and with this scourge 
drove these traffickers from their station ; 
signifying, by this and such like actions, bis 
displeasure at this pollution of a part of the 
temple; and saying to them, withall. It is 
written. My house shall he called the lumse of 
'prayer of all nations; But ye have made it 
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€[h house of merchandize, or, as the equivatetit 
expression is, a den of thieves,^ 

Thtis stanch the historjr itself: And the light 
in which it is commonly urtd^rstood, i^this; 
" Thtit J^sus, in virtueof his prophetic, 6r, if 
you %ill, regal charatcter, did this aet of 
atfth^rt'ty, to te^fy hi^ ^eal for the hono^ur of 
Gold'3 house, thus polluted and desecrated, con- 
traiy to its otiginal porpose and design^ by the 
bkse ktid commercial uses, thiit were now made 
6f it;" arid it is probable, that the Disdfples 
tfeeAiselVefs, at the timey considered it in iim 
light, 6rily,ybr thej/ remefnbered.^t.J<A\fi stfys, 
that it was written, The "T^alvf thifte 'H(fh^ 
hath eaten me up — ^applying a passage out <*f 
the Psalms, to this act of jjeal in their malstt'r. 

It is true, this circumstance is only related by 
St. John, who records the former transaction, 
and omits the latter : the reason of this differ- 
ence will, perhaps, be seen, as wie proceed in 
our inqtriry. 

But to this solution of the case some objec- 
ti6ns have been made. 

Besides the strangeness and indecency, as 
many apprehend, of the proceeding itself, and 
the improbability that the |)ersons concerned iq 
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this chastisemeat, who had public aHowanoe ft)r 
what they did^ should patiently^ submit to it {for 
we hear of no resistance^ nor of any complaint^ 
made by them) — Besides^ I say, diese obvious 
considecations^ the ^^t itself was aa jact of 
CIVIL POWER, wbich Jesus always disclaimed, 
and for which, it will he said, fae had mo 
warrant, either from the ruling Jews, them- 
selves, or from his regal, or prophetic character : 
not, from the ruling Jews, who, we know^ 
were offended at his behaviour ; not, from his 
f^gal chfiracter, which w^s not of this wprjld;^ 
npr yet, lastly, from his prophetic office : for, 
though that might authorize him to declaim his 
sense of this prophanatio^, it may be thought 
not to extend so far as to justify him in disturb- 
ing the civil rights of men, ai^jd doing a dir<^ct 
violence to their property and persoias. Jesus 
himself, we understand, was so tender of bofthy 
that, upon another occasion, when jit was pro- 
posed to him to divide a contested inheritance 
between two claimants, he said to the proposer, 
Man, who made me a Judge, or a divider over 
you^? Whence it may seem reasonable to infer^ 
that he would not have interposed, by an overt 
act of authority or jurisdiction, in this case ; not- 
withstanding the reference it had to the honour 
of religion, or the right he might have to cou- 

* Luke xii. 14. 
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demn an abusive practice^ from his spiritual 
icharactert 

These difficulties seem to shew, that there is 
something more in the case, than a mere ex*- 
pression of zeal against the prophaners of the 
temple : not but this might be one end, but it 
could not be the sole or even principal end, of 
so extraordinary a transaction. 

I do not indeed find, that the ancient com-. 
mentators on the Gospels have said any thing 
to the difficulties, I have mentioned. They 
seem to have looked no further than to the ob- 
vious sense of this transaction, and to have ac- 
quiesced in the opinion of its being intended to 
evidence our Lord's zeal for the honour of God's 
house, Mrithout any ftirther view or purpose 
whatsoever. They found it related as a matter 
of fact; and they piously admitted the autho- 
rity of Jesus to controul the civil usages and 
rights of the Jews, by virtue of his trans- 
eendant power and divine character. 

But the moderns have been aware of the ob- 
jections, which lie against this interpretation. 
Our learned Selden, in particular, has an entire 
chapter, in his book De jure naturali et gen- 
tium juxta disciplinam Hebrc^orum^ on this 
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' subject^. His notion is, That Jesus exerted 
this act of power, in virtue of what the Jews 
called The right or privileqe of zealots'^; 
by which they meant, not a general zeal or in- 
dignation (such as is before spoken of) Jigfiinst 
what they . conceived to be derogatory to the 
honour of their religion; but a rights strictly 
so called, derived to them from the civil insti- 
tutions and approved usages of their country, 
of interfering, in some extraordinary cases, to 
repel a manifest insult on their law, by private 
force, without waiting for the slow process of a 
judicial determination. 

The principal, or rather sole foundation, on 
which this notion is erected, is the case pf Phi^ 
nehasj related in the book of Numbers*^: which 
the Jews afterwards construed into a law, or 
embraced at least as a traditionary/ rule of con- 
duct, derived to them, as they supposed, from 

b L. iv. c. 5. 

c 4nd to the same purpose, our excellent Archbiahop 
Tillotson — " His [Christ's] whipping of the buyers and 
" sellers out of the temple, the only action of his life in 
'' which there appears any transport of anger, was no other 
'* than a becoming zeal for the honour of God's house, 
f* which he saw so notoriously prophaned 5 which zeal was 
" WARRANTED^ after the example of Phinehas, by the ex- 
f' traordioary occasion of it.'* Works, vol. iii. § 136. p. 22?, 

fi ffutfibers, ch. xi^r. 
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the times of Moses. But this case will by no 
means bear the construction, which has been 
made of it. For, 

1 . It was a single and very particulur case, 
without any intimation from the historian, that 
it was afterwards to be drawn into precedent. 

2* It may seem to have been, if not com- 
manded, yet in some measure authorized, or it 
was at least, by an express revelation, afterwards 
justified. For the matter is thus related. Upon 
the defection of the Israelites at Shittim into 
idolatry, in consequence of their prophane, as 
well as impure commerce with the daughters 
of'Moahy God sent a plague among them, and 
besides commanded Moses to put to death all 
those who had been guilty of such abomi- 
nations. Moses obeyed, and said uttto iht 
judges of Israel, slay ye every one his meiiy 
that were joined unto BaaUPeor. 

This command was issued very properly to 
the Judges : but a private man, Phinehas, the 
^on of Eleazer, the son of Aaron the priest, 
instigated by his zeal, and presuming perhaps 
on his relationship to the high priest (from whose 
family, a more than ordinary zeal in such a case 
might be expected) did, under these circum- 
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Stances^ take upon himself to execute that com- 
mand on two persons, surptized in the very 
a<!it, for which the penalty had been denounced, 
in the presence of all the people. Now, though 
this proceeding was irregular in itself, y^ the 
notoriety of the fact, the most atrocious that 
could be, and the most daring insult on the 
divine authority, seemed almost to supersede 
the necessity of a legal process. The conse- 
quence was, that God himself was pleased to 
accept and reward the deed, because the author 
of it, on such a provocation, and at such a time, 
was zealous for his God^ and had made an 
attnement for the children of Israel. 

But to argue from a single instance, so cir- 
cumstanced, that the same zeal was allowable 
in other cases, in which no such countenance 
had been given, and no such necessity or pro- 
vocation could be pretended, is evidently so 
unreasonable, that no stress ought to be laid on 
this argument. The Jews, indeed, in suc- 
ceeding times, might fancy a general rule tib 
have been implied in this single instance; and 
we know from their history, to what enormous 
excesses this their easy belief, concurring with 
a natural violence of temper, afterwards trans- 
ported them, during the last c^tlamities of 
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of this devoted people ® : but our Lord was very 
unlikely to give a countenance to their tradi- 
tions^ or to add the sanction of his authority to 
a principle, so weakly founded, and so liable to 
the worst abuse. 

.3. This traffic of the merchants , in the 
court of the Gentiles, how unfit soever it might 
be, depended on the same authority, as this 
pretended right itself of the zealots ; that is, 
on the allowed usage and constant discipline of 
their country. No express precept of the law 
could be alledged for either. So that this right 
could not be exerted but at the expence of ^n- 
other^ equally well founded. 

4. Mr. Selden himself appears to have had 
some distrust of his own hypothesis, by the 
care he takes to interweave, in his discourse, a 
charge oi fraud on the merchants, together 
with their prophanation of the temple. But 
the learned writer forgets, that zelotism (if I 
may have leave to use a new term) respected 
religion only, and not private morals. For 
even the act of zeal, performed by Phinelius 
(from which, only, the very idea of this Jewish 
right, if it were one, was derived) had, for it:^ 

• Josr:rnus, De PeUo Jinhitso, 1. Iv. c. 1'2, 
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object, not \he fornication simply, but the 
idolatry^ of the criminals : it was a sacrifice, 
not to the honour of virtue^ as such^ but to 
the honour of God. And, indeed, nothing 
but the singular structure of the Jewish polity, 
in which the honour of God was so extraordi-' 
narily considered, could give any the least co- 
lour to the fiction of such a right. 

5. Lastly^ whatever degree of credit; this 
principle of zelotism plight have acquired 
among the Jews, it was very unlikely, perhaps 
we may say, impossible, that Jesus should act 
upon it. When the Disciples, James and 
John, on a certain occasion, were instigated 
by this zeal to call for fire from Heaven on the 
heads of some persons, who had offered an. 
insult to their master, Jesus himself rebuked 
them in these terms — Ye know not what 

m 

spirit ye are of: For the Son of -man is not 
come to destroy merHs lives ^ but to save them 
[Luke ix. 55.] — To burn icithfue, is indeed- 
something more than, to scourge : but, though 
the vengeance be not equal, in these two in- 
stances, the spirit is the same from which it is 
derived, and by which it is justified: and this 
spirity we are expressly told, is not that by 
which Jesus chose to conduct himself. It was 
to no purpose to alledge the case of a Phinehas, 
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or €v^n an Elias : these were no precedents fof 
mM, who came not to destroy men's liveSy hut 
to save them. 

I conclude then, upon the whole, that Jesus 
did uot perform this act of driving the mer- 
chants out of the temple, in the Jewish cha- 
racter of ZEALOT ; in what other chs^racter 
he might possibly perform it, I shall now in- 
quire. 

The ingenious conjecture of Mr. Selden, al- 
ready considered, was apparently taken up by 
him to avoid the difficulties which he found in 
accounting for this act of zeal in our Lord, from 
his prophetic character only. These difficulties, 
he saw very distinctly, and has explained with 
much force. 

^^ Though the Saviour of the world, says he, 
was undoubtedly both God and Ki.ing, and, 
by his absolute dominion, not over the Jews 
only^ but the whole race of mankind, must be 
supposed to have had a right of doing whatever 
he saw fit to do ; yet since we know, that he 
constantly submitted himself in all things to 
the established forms of civil justice, whether 
of Jewish, or Roman institution ; and, as being 
desirous to exhibit in his own person a most 
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libsolute example of obedieace to the course of 
h^m.aix authority, was careful always to abstain 
from every thing, that might be thought a 
violation of it in any private man ; since, be* 
sides, we know, that, considering the peculiar 
envy, to which his life was exposed, he could 
not possibly have gratified his enemies more, 
than by putting it in their power to bring a 
criminal charge against him : it must, on all 
these accounts, be thought reasonable to sup- 
pose, that our Lord would not have ventured 
on so extraordinary an act, as that of driving 
the merchants out of the temple, unless it had 
been such, as, even in the opinion of those 
who were most prejudiced against him, he might 
lawfully and regularly perform ^' 






^ Cert^, quamquam Servator human! generis et Deus 
et Rex erat, adeoque ita universi, neduui Judsorum, 
dominlis, ut quicquid ei placeret illud non lidtum fuisse 
ne^ sit putare 3 attamen, cum cset^^as res omnes etiam 
et seipsum receptid atque stabiUtis reipuUicse formulisju- 
diciariis^ qua Ebraicar? eee es$ent^ qua Romans^ permiserit,, 
atque absolutissimum justitiae exemplar ab omni'vi iUicitSl, 
veluti prhatus, abstinere voluerit ; quiji et tanta ei im- 
minuerit invidia, ut nihil magis incidentium in votis esset, 
^uam ut cujuscunque delicti reum eum peragere potuls- 
seQt ', liaud rationi sane ita <;onsonum videtur existimmre 
ejectionem illam &etam seu vim illatam ab eo fuisse sine 
agnit^> etiam ab ipsis qui tam malignb ei invidebant, lege 
seu more, quo in id genus homines templi sanctitatem ita 
pc41itentes incurrere licuerit, atque vi ejicere. L. iv« a 5. 
p. 464. 
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All this, the reader sees, is prudently, 
piously, and ably said, by this very learned 
writer; and I readily subscribe to every word 
of it. We only differ in our conclusion from 
these premises. Mr. Selden liolds^ that what 
Jesus did on this occasion, cannot be recon- 
ciled to the idea of his prophetic character, 
as^ sustained by him in the course of his mi- 
nistry : I, on the contrary, conceive, that it 
very well may. But then I consider that clia-- 
racter, as exercised by our Lord, at this time, 
in another manner^ and to other ends^ than 
the learned writer supposed. 

In a word, I see Jesus in the light, not of a 
ZEALOT, but of a PROPHET Only, in this whole 
transaction. I see him acting, not on preca* 
rious principles and rabbinical traditions, but 
on the sure basis of scripture ; and regulating 
his conduct by the known ideas of his office, 
such as had at all times been entertained of it, 
and were even now familiar to the Jews in the 
times in which he lived. 

To make way for what I have further to 
advance on this subject, it will, then, be neces- 
sary to considerj Jirst, the practices and 
USAGES of the Jewish prophets, I mean the 
manner y in which that high office was some- 



times discharged and exercised by t^eoi^ ^ven 
to the very times in questiqi) : and^ Mpon^ly, 
to consider the true sdope and meaning .^ -the 
FKOPHJScy itself) to which Je&ns appeals, .^n<J 
on which he justifies this obnpxioiis pftit of ]^ 
ccmduct. ,,^ 

1 . It is impo^ible for those> who hav? rea^ 
the scriptures of the Old Testan^ent, not .to 
observe, how much they abound in figures and 
0[)9iterial iaiiages. Nay, the prophets arc fre- 
quently represented as instructing thosei tp 
whom they are sent, not in figurative expres- 
4Hon only, bvit w the way of action and by 
sensible signsi^ And this mode of /inform^ipti 
has been shewn by learmed men ^ to ari^e fitw 
4he very nature olf languagQy in its rude ^^3^ 
imperfect state ; being in^teed an apt and j^. 
cessary expedient to ^supply th^ id^fects :P^ 
speech, under that circumstance* .It has ^r 
ther been made appear, from the history of 
"BKankind, tii^t this pcaetice uniner^Uy pre- 
vaited in ill barbarous nations, Js, wf^U a^ jfii 
Jsfdaea; nay, that it >every where ciwifi^'^^^fitp 
firies^^l, m an o^tiainental iinetbcKl of i^^iny^ 
tii6jltf^n, long ^after the lieceseity \^^ ^J^i^g?, 

« Mr. Smith's Discourses, THsc, vi. ct. vi. Bislibj) 
ChaiuUmv 'Befxof Chistianity, cb.,iiJ;^J ^. .Wfd^ fery 
latefy^ tftie.Sbhopbf Gloucester, Div. leg. jfir^^i.Ji.^^ 
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which had given birth to it ; especially among 
the inhabitahts of the East, i^ who^e natural 
vivacity it Was sb well saitei. Hence, the 
Jewish prophets> it is said, but conformed to 
the established practice ' of their own times, 
when they adopted this use of representative 
action : as, when one Prophet pushed with 
horns (if iron, to denote the overthrow of the 
Sytians ^ ; and another, broke a potter's vessel 
to pieces, to express the shattered fortune of 
the Jews ' ; with innumerable other instance^ 
of the like nature. 

This the prophet Ho^ea calls^ using sinw- 
litudes hy the UASvof the prophets^ ; and the 
effect of it was, to impress the proposed in- 
formation on the minds of men with more 
force (being addressed to their eyes and senses) 
than could have been done by a mere verbal 
explication. 

This mode of teaching by signs, then, let 
it be remembered, was familiar to the Jewish 
nation, and prevailed even in the days of Jesus; 
as is clear from John the Baptises wearing a 
garment of earners hair, and eating locusts^ 
and wild honey ^ ; to signify the mortification 

- ^ i Kings xxii. 11, i Jeremiah xiz, 

k Ho«ea xii. la I Mattll. iu, 4^ " 
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and repentance^ which he was commissioned 
to preach— from Christ's riding into Jerusa^ 
lent ™ ; to signify the assumption of his regal 
office — ^and from his directing his disciples to 
shake off the dust of their feet ^y as a testis 
mony against them, who would not receive hvj 
GrospeL 

And we find that/ sometimes^ even a mii'acle 
was wrought to furnish a convenient sign — 
As when Simon's draught of fishes % was 
made to denote the success he should have in 
his ministry ; according to the interpretation of 
Christ himself, who said to him. Henceforth 
thou shalt catch men — As, again, when Jesus 
cursi the barren fig-tree p, to signify the un- 
fruitfulness and rejection of the Jewish nation 
-—And, as when he permitted the unclean 
spirits to enter into a herd of swine, whi^^ 
thereupon, ran violently down a steep place 
nnd perished in the waters "i : an exertion of 
his miraculous power, which, among other 
purposed, might be intended to express, in the 
way of representation, the tyranny of evil 
spirits, and their attendants, evil habits, over 
sensual and voluptuous men (of whom swine 

« Mark ». 7. ^ Matth. x. 14. 

* Luke ▼. 6. P Mark xi. 14. 

% Matthew viii. 39. 
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tfe the Mctfiowledgecl eiyibletEi^s)^ and ih 
sequent perditian in ^mhifcA tth^ dr^auin 



Nay^ ti^ verjr parables of our Lord, >aFe hsX 
this laaode (tf iafcrrmation^ bf ttiaterial -^gas^ 
ofiee removed. , v 

It may, further, be observed, that the two 
Christian Sacraments themselves are founded 
on this pri^/ciple: and 30 rpnevB^at wH^^the 
usi^ <^f convey wg information in thifi forjoc^ , tibat 
evw the nooaan Ooverj^iorj when Jtve^o|Kienine4 
Jf sus^ to{)k v>ater nnd mashed his Aunds ' be- 
Jkre^the wf^.tude^ to signify to 4^k6ippij^. that 
he was inirocent. of tba;t horrid x^rime. 

From ail this ^ye may certainly caaclude, 
that it was very customary in our Saviour's 
time for men to express themselves by outr 
ward and visible signs : that . this mod^ of ex- 
pression was especially of ancient and appr^oved 
use amoiig the Prophets, when they would in- 
fbrce some high and important tapic of instruct 
tion : and that, not impossibly therefore, tlie 
famous transaction in the temple jooay be only 
an information of this nature* 

If then we would know, what that informa- 
tion was, dr, in other words, wh^t was the 

» 

r Matthew xxvii. ^. 
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peculiar oIg€Ct of it^ it wilt be proper^ in the 
next place. 



' ^i 



2; To turn to the f*k6PHECY, to whidht Jesus 
appeals^ and to consider the true sbope and 
purpose of it. 

The prophecies of Isaiah^ it is well known, 
are chiefly taken up in predicting the future 
glories of Christ* s kingdom, of which the call 
of the Gentiles makes a conspicuous and shining 
part. Tliis great event is forietold in a vast 
variety of places; and indiflferentforms of expres- 
sion, one while, plain and direct, at other times, 
figurative and obscure. The Messiah is spoken of 
as bringing forth judgement to the Cfentiles ; 
and more clearly still, as being given for a 
light to the Gentiles '. In other places, the 
expression is ^enigmatical ; as where the Hea- 
then are mentioned as prisoners^ who shall be 
set at liberty* — as strangers^ who should 
build up the walls of Jerusalem ^ — as blind 
people that have eye*, and deaf that have 
ears "^ — and under a multitude of other 
images. 

^ Isaiah xlii. 1. 6, t Ibid. ver. 7* 

tt Isaiah Ix, 10. 7^ Chap, sdiii. 8, 
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Full of these ideas^ the Prophet begins th^ 
fiftyrsixth chapter with the followipg trium^ 
phant exhortation — ThiLS saith the Lord, Keep 
ye judgment f and dojzistice, for my salvation 
U near fo come, an4 wy righteousness to he 
revealed; the very language, almqst, iu which 
the Baptist afterwards announced our Saviour 
to the Jews : whence it may appear, of what 
ss^Iyation the Prophet is here speaking. But 
to whom is this salvation promised ? . Why, in 
general, to those who keep the Sabbath Jrom 
polluting it, vex, 2 ; that is, Jp the prophetic 
style, to those who should embrace the Chris- 
tian faith : for the Sabbath being the sign or 
token of God's covenant with the Jews, hence 
the prophets transfer this idea to the Christian 
Covenant ; and, by keeping the Sabbath, they 
express the observance of that future covenant, 
to which mankind should be admitted under the 

• - • ■ I f ^ 

ministry of Jesus. 

But, perhaps, the Jews only were to be ad- 
mitted to this new covenant of salvation. Thfe 
prophet expressly asserts the contrary : for not 
only the Jews of the captivity (to whom we are 
to suppose the course of the prophecy to be 
immediately directed) are concerned in this 
salvation, but the sons of the stranger, that 
is, the Gentiles (whom the Jews always con- 
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sidered under the idea of Strangers, just as. 
the Greeks did the rest of die world, under that 
of Barbarians) -^^Even them (says the Pro^ 
phet, speaking in the person of God) will J ^ 
bring to my holy mountain, y^r.'jy and ma^e 
them jtoyful in my hotcse of prayer : their, 
burntrofferings and their sacrifices shall, be 
accepted on my altar. The language is stiU 
Jewish, according to the prophetic style, which 
.describes the Christian dispensation under 
Jewish ideas : but by holy mountain is meant 
the Church of Christ ; and by Sacrifices, the 
spiritual services of that new oeconomy , And, 
to make this purpose of his prophecy the clearer, , 
he even departs, in one instance^ from his 
legal manner of expression, in saying, I will 
make them joyful in my house of prayer ; 
which is a spiritual and Christian idea ; the 
Jewish temple being properly a Jixmse ofsacrx-^ 
Jice, and not of prayer ; for which last service, 
there is no express precept in the law. And, 
then follows t)ie prophecy, quoted by Jesus, as 
explanatory of what he was then doing —for 
mine house shall be called an house of prayer 
for all people. The prophet, as solicitous to 
be understood, repeats and marks out this dis* 
tinction : J spoke of it, says he, as my house 
of prayer. For my liouse shall [in those latter 
d^ys] be called [that is, shall be^ a house of 
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the Heathen to an equal participation of the 
blessings^ which the GospeI*covenant was to 
dispense^ with the Jewish people. 

But, in what manner does he declare this 
purpose ? Why, he makes a scourge of small 
cords, and, by the representative action of 
driving this prophane company out of the 
tep:>ple, shews that he is come to break down 
that partition-wall, which separated the Gentile 
and the Jewish worshippers, to vindicate the 
despised Heathen from the insults offered to 
them, and to lay open the means of salvation 
to all people. He began to cast out them that 
sold therein and them that bought, saying t<k 
them, It is written, My house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all the Gentiles. The 
action, we see, is used as expressive of his 
design ; and his design is clearly ascertainedj^ 
by applying to himself the express words of 
Isaiah. The whole is, then, a prophetic in-^ 
formation, by way of action, of the genius of 
Christianity, which was to extend its benefits 
even to the Gentiles. 

I have before acknowledged, that a secondary 
puq^ose of this transaction might be, to give 
the Jews Xo understand, how culpable they had 
been in permitting even a lawful traffic to be 



sliy^Xvil^ that it ought to have been rendfered 
thsi^-^JUfy house shall he called a house of 
prayer for all the GeniUe^ z i fUni^ ift>»^ ^nof 

Thu^ much being premised, both of the^ 
prophetic manner of teaching by signs, and of 
the true meaning of this prophecy, )et us see 
now what light these ccMG^ideriafticHriS' afford to 
our preisent subject. 

Jesus enters into that court of the templey 
which was called the court of the Gentiles i 
who had leave to worship the God of Israel 
there, but were permitted to advance no furr 
flier. This court, he finds polluted by the 
sate of beasts, md the tra^ of merchants ; the 
Jews, in their sovereign Contempt of these 
poor heathen, not only excluding theto from their 
own place of worship, but (kbasing them still 
farther by the allowance of this sordid society 
to mix with them. What is the conduct of 
our Lord, on this occasion ! Why, agreeably 
to his prophetic character, he declares himself 
sent to break through all these exclusive pri- 
vileges and distinctions ; to accomplish that 
great mystery, which the old prophets had so 
fnuth and so triumphantly spoken pf, as re- 

pprved to be revealed by him ; and to admit 
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AH distiii€tion& were to cease ; and this mfbr- 
matipii wa»> thciiefore, most fitly convey^ by 
an act, which expressed the same regard for 
Ihd court of thcf Gentiles, ais for the court of 
the Jews : that is, the honour of e^ch is equally 
asserted, tttd lio prophanation allowed of 
either. 

In further eotifirmation of the sense, here 
given to this transaction, " it may be observed, 
that the relation of it is joined, or rather inter- 
woven with that other of his curving the 
barren fig-free : which was plainly an emblem, 
and so is confessed to be, of the refection of 
the Jews ; just as that we have been considering 
is presitmed to be, of the call of the Gentiles : 
these two things being closely connected in the 
order of God*s dispensations. Whence St. Paul 
speaks of the one, as the consequence of the 
other ; of the Jail of the Jetvs^ as the riches 
of the world ; and of the loss of the Jews, as 
the riches of the Gentiles \ Now, if we turn 
to St. Mark, we there find y, that the fig-tree 
is cursed, as Jesus is coming from Bethany to 
Jerusalem — that, when he came to Jerusalem, 
he went into the temple, and drove out the 
money- changers, &C, — and that the ne;xt 

» Rwn. xi, 12. y Mark xi. 1^. 
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morning, :ijvhen hi^ ^nd h\$ disciples vrem'jre* 
tuTiiiQg^ thie saxne way^ ^is they pqssed %, ik^ 

sa^) ptfijig-^tree dried ypfrom the rooU '. ' . ' 

I ■ . 

«••* '. » ,.• • ' . ' 

If Chen ttbe ailDwed^ thatCkriat meant^ l^ 

the ^Ign tof rthe Waited ^|f-/wc (the stoiy of 

whkb ii» «o raonorkab}^ iuoMporated with that 

other of- pmptig the temple), to e3q)re8s snd 

pi!edict ibe rejection vf the Jeios^ how natural 

is it :to suppofie tfaaf^ in purging the tepnple^ he 

«eanl: to : *xpr«« and precEcV by «nather 

sign/ the vocatian of the GentUes I ■ Or, if 

tifiere be stiU .any d(»ubt in tbe case, Ohri^f s 

own parable of the f^ineycard (which follows 

clme m itbe ttistory *) «lill ^eflfectualljr remove 

it. / IPor ^eappftcatioin cxf this parable is made 

by CSirist himself to sdth these subjects > ^-^ 

What shall the Lord of the Vineyard iio f-*^ 

He shall come and destroy those husband-- 

men^a^dshail[giv^ the, ^ne^fuSrdtomYmM — 

That isy |9€(.shB|]l jfti^f^cr ttke JjQwSi'^d ad- 

1^7 THE <jBN7^i4E9: anii|itei|iretati9», so clear 

smi'Cef^t^ it^t: the J$mi><iheiB8d[veb icould not 

spo/ceH:tki({^mraide agai^ . 

« Mark xi. 15—20. 

* Mark juL L^ike xx. Matth. xxi. . 

^ Luke XX. 16 — 19. 
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But I think it appears^ from the conduct of 
the ruling Jews, on occasion of what had passed 
in the temple, that it was well understood fof 
what general purpose^ and under what charac- 
ter. Jesus had exhibited that extraordinary 
scene. For they presently come to him, and 
say. By what authority doest thou these things^ 
and who gave thee this authority ® ? That this 
question relates to what things he had done m 
die temple, when he applied the scourge to 
the merchants, the context clearly shews ; and 
is indeed beyond all doubt, since we find the 
sanie question put to hitn, and almost in the 
same words, when he had performed this act 
before, at the first Passover : Then answered 
the Jews, and said unto him, What sign shew* 
est thou unto us, seeing thou doest these 
things ^ ? 

Now, if the Jews had seen this transaction 
in the light of an act qfauthonty or of violence 
against the persons of the merchants, it neither 
agreed with their character^ nor indeed with 
their principles, to put this question. The 
chief priests and elders of the people are the 
persons who interrogate Jesus in this manner *: 



c Matthew xxi. 23. '^ John u. 18, 

• Matthew xxi. 23. 
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wd wouid they, who constantly laid wait Jbr 
Mm, that they might accuse him ^, let slip so 
feir an <^piportunity of citing him before the 
magistrate, as a disturber of the public peace, 
and a violater of their civil rights and customs ? 
Instead of taking this obvious advantage against 
him, they at once drop all the malice of their 
character, and only ask him, in the way of 
civil and almost friendly expostulation. By what 
authority he did these things. It is certain, 
they never had so specious a pretence, as this 
affair administered to them, of bringing a pub- 
lic accusation against him. Yet it seems never 
once to have entered into their thoughts. Nor 
can it be said, that they stood in awe of the 
people (as they sometimes did, when they 
were enough disposed to lay hands on him) ; 
for the people, in this case, when s^ free an 
attack was made on their privileges, as well 
as prejudices, would naturally be on their 
side. 

But neither would their Principles sufier 
them to put this question. Jesus had, as they 
conceived, committed a flagrant act of injustice, 
in assaulting the persons of men, who were 
under the prol^tion of the state : and they call 

^ Luke xi. 54. 
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upon hioi only £or a sign^ mnee he did these 
things. Is it credible that inen^ ^oat^ched, 
as they w^re; to their own laws aod .cu^toipsi^ 
should demand, or accept a sign^ in j^ueh a 
juncture t Could all Paul's miraicje^ justify l\im, 
in their opinion^ for not working after their 
customs^? Or^ would a sign from heaven^ of 
how tran$oiei>dant a feature ^evdr^ have ^br 
solved Jesus^ in .their appreh^i&ion^ from a 
<Mrime^ so palpably proved upon him ? They 
would certainly have said^ as they did say on 
aaotheroccasion, tVehavje.m Lawy which forisiids 
all o0ences of this sprjt ; and by that LaWj he 
ought to be tried and judged*. 

Thus, I think^ the matter stands, if the 
Jews had regarded Jesiis, in the light of a 
Criminal. On the other hand, if they saw 
him only in the light of a PaopHEX, of one 
who assumed that character^ ^nd b^d now^ in 
the way of his office, employed this act to 
convey some important information to them, 
their conduct was very patur^l ,in demapding 
Qorae^proof of his being ^what he pretended to 
be: .and that proof, eould be no other than a 
^% Or miracle ; which was rthe proper eyiden<^ 
of hii^ ibeing a :per»on sent from X^. 

k /Act* ^u%i. 
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Tills evidence^ indeed^ of his prophetic mission 
had already been given to the Jews^ in the signs^ 
or miracles^ ^hich he had wrought among 
them. But ti[^ey wanted more than a general 
conviction of his being invested with the pro- 
phetic character. They were anxious to know 
by what authority he did th^se things ; in 
other words, what Commission he bad, and how 
it came to be in his commissiony to put the 
Jews and* Gentiles on a level. A prophet hq 
might be; but not a prophet^ authorized tQ 
declare himself so roundly, as by this expressive 
act he had done, against the peculiar people of 
God, and in favour of the despised heathen. Of 
iiis commission to publish such a doctrine, as 
this, it was no ordinary sign that would satisfy 
them. They pressed him, therefore, for some 
sign, purposely and expressly wrought for this 
end ; some sign, so extraordinary in itself^ and 
M peculiarly adapted to the nature of the case^ 
as to furnish an immediate and decisive answer 
to their demand, fFho gave thee this autfuh 
rity? 

This question our blessed Lord thought fit 
to elude (for reasons, which will, in part, ap- 
|)ear in the progress of this discourse) at both 
the times, when it was proposed to him : once^ 
by referring them to the authority of John the 

VOL. VII. E E 
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Baptist : and^ again, by referring them (but' 
in tenigoiatic terai») to^ hia own resurrection- 
Yet even the Baptist would have let them inta 
some part of the secret, which they desired to 
penetrate ; for, knowing the master-preju^ce 
of his countrymen, he addressed them in these 
remarkable woitb — Think not to say within 
yourselves^ We have Abraham for our Father: 
Jor I say ujtto youj God is able even of thesb 
STO^fis ^ to raise up children unto Abraham K 
And then, for the nHracle of his own resurrec-- 
tkmf that would not only be the fullest proof of 
bis prophetic mission, but wouM, at the same 
time> be the compteticMi of what he was now 
signifying to them, by this prophetic act : for 
the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah, into 
which all the nations were to be admitted, wa» 
to take place from that event. Destroy y saj^ 
be, this temple^ [meaning, as we are told, the 
temple of his body'] and in three days I will 
build it upK So that) although Jesus refused 
to gratify bis questioners by working instantly 
before them the sign^ which they demanded,: 
yet he refers them to such a sign, which would 
be wrought in due time, and to the very pur- 

^ By these stones, the ancient interpreters univer5alljru%« 
derstood ike Gentiles. See Whitby in lac, 
» Matt. ill. 9, ^ St John, ch. ii. 1% 
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ftowe of tlieir inquiry ; that is^ it would be a 
4igny yrhich should^ both, demonstrate his 
pr<^hetic commissioh to declare, by this sig-^ 
mficani acty the fat^our vrhich God intended to 
eonfer on the Gentiles^ and should, ako, realize 
bis dedaration, or set before them th^ thing 
signaled. Sudi is the force of that divine 
answer -^De^^roj^ this temple, and in three 
days I will build it up* 

Wtere, by the way, we may^ iurthel^ oK- 
•erve, that the symbolic Uwguagey in which 
h& here predicts his resurrection, not being at 
^11 aj^ehended by the Jewa^ was afterwards 
made the foundation of a charge against him, as 
if he had entertained the criminal design of 
destroying the temple of Jerusalem ^ How 
much more would his enemies have laid hold on 
this 83rmboUc act, which he performed in the 
temple, in order to found a charge of sedition 
against him, if they had not conceived of him 
as acting in the character of a prophet only, 
and so had clearly comprehended, at least, the 
general scope and meaning of that act! 

That it was taken in this li^t, I mean, of a 
prophetic actiony by the very persons on whom 

t^Uatthewxxii.61. 
' E E 2 
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^this seeming outrage was committed^ may bfe 
. reasonably presumed^ since they make no resist- 
ance to it, nor complain of any injury, done 
them by it: ft conduct, very strange and unlike^ 
Xy, if the parties concerned had received any 
considerable damage: or if they conceived that 
any i^/6ndfe^. violence had been offered to themk 
Jt is plain, they considered the whole trans^ 
action, as a piece of scenery y or representation 
only ; under the cover of which, Christ pro- 
posed, in the manner of the Eastern sages^ 'and 
especially of the Jewish' prophets, to convey 
some mon>entou8 infonnation to them, and to- 
impress it with aiuch force and energy on their 
minds. ^ 

Nor can it be concluded from the narration 
of the Evangelists, that any thing more was in- 
tended by their master. They relate this ad- 
venture, wmply as a matter of fact ; and it 
could not well be related otherwise, for the iVr- 
formatlon was given in the fact. They inter* 
mix, indeed, no explanation; because they 
probably saw not, any more than the genera- 
lity of the by-standers, the specific information, 
it was meant to convey. They only saw, in 
general, that some information was the end and 
purpose of the act. The ruling Jews, who in- 
lerrogated Jesus concerning this act, I have no 
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doubt, saw or suspected^ at leasts the real drift 
ct it. But, as Jesus could not be brought to 
explain himself by any direct answer^ they wer« 
left to their own conclusions about it: and were 
oonteat, we may suppose, to keep these con« 
elusions to themselves : the rather, as the turn, 
which our Lord thought fit to give to this act, as 
if it respected only the honour of God's house, 
put it out of th^ir power to charge that other 
meaning, decisively, upon him. 

We may further observe, that the histonf, 
of this fact is not to be construed with the 
utmost rigour. Some of the evangelists express 
themselves in such terms, as, in the strict sense 
of tbem, imply, that Jesus actually drove all 
the beasts and traffickers out of the temple. 
But we need only suppose that he applied him* 
self to this action, as if his purpose had beea 
actually to drive them all out : and that he con- 
tinned to employ himself in it in such sort,^ 
^nd for so long a time, as that the persons pre-t 
sent might take notice of what he did, and so be 
able (I do not say immediately, but in due 
season) to interpret this sign^ together with 
Isaiah's prophecy ^ in the manner he intended, 
I say, we need only suppose this: because if no 
more was dpne by Jesus, tjie J^vangelists, iu: 
their concise and simple way^ of narratioa 
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i^ould naturally express themselves, as the/? 
hmve dome, iti their accounts of this feet ; and I 
beliete, if we consider theaecocints we have of 
many other informations hyf (Wtion, recorded in 
the old Scriptures, We shall find it necessary to 
understand them with some such restrictiona^ 
^d qualifications. 

If, atft^f all, it be thought, that some vie^i 
lence was offered to the merchants^ and that- 
some inconvenience was suffered by them, in 
CohsequenCe of it; I suppose they deserted 
this ipunishment for their {>6llution of the' 
temple ; and I admit that the prophetic eha* 
Acter of Jesus authorized him, in the course of 
his ministry, to inflict it ; just as, without doubt, 
it authorized him to destroy the barren^g'-free, 
when it served his purpose to discharge a part of 
his office by making use of that emblem^ though it 
might be with some loss to the proprietor of it. 
The case was the same here, when he drove 
the traffickers from their station. But there is 
a wide difference between supposing the vio-- 
lence f offered to them, to be the direct and 
proper purpose of the act, and the incidental 
effect of it. And the silence of the merchants 
themselves, under this violence, sufficiently 
shews, as I observed, that they ^e// this dif-* 
ferejice, 
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W r 

But ihe main difficulty^ perhaps^ is still be*' 
hind. For, it will be asked. Why was thirf 
mysterious method used by our Saviour iat all; 
in conveying the supposed momentous informal 
tion, when he might have expressed his meauf^ 
ing dirietly, in plain words ? 

I. One reason, I suppose, might be, the 
inveterate and insurmountable prejudices of 
the Jewish converts to this part of the Mes- 
siahs character. For, though the prophets 
had given frequent, and sometimes the most 
clear, descriptions of it : yet, so possessed were 
they with the notion of tb^r being, and of 
their cantimdng to be, even under the dispea*- 
9iitiott of their Messiah, ^ chosen and peeulial* 
people, that they never could bear (no, not 
the Apostles themselves, till enlightened by 
the holy S[nrit, and by a special revd^^ioii for 
that purpose ; they could never hear, I tay)- 
without the utmost indignation, That God 
had opened the door of faith to the Gentiles'^. 
This indirect infcfrmation was then in conde* 
fioension to the ireakiiefs of bb otm diaciplei 
and follafrerf. 

And of thia Ua^kn^in^ Up ilt^iir ififirmitias 
«ri^ have a remarkabk iu%\MWjti U% tU; ea«e </f 
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the Jig-tree, so often mentioned ; the drift of 
which was unquestionably to denote the ap-^ 
proaching rejection of the Jews, for their un- 
fruitfulness under the means of grace^ and 
their rejection of the Messiah. But^ the mind& 
of the disciples being too infirm^ at this time, 
to bear the open communication of so morti- 
iying a truths Jesus purposely diverts tlvem 
from the main purpose of that miracle (though 
it was wrought^ and the sign given^ for their 
future information and recollection) and turns 
their attention on another and very remote 
circumstance^ the efficacy of faith to enable 
them to work this and greater miracles '• But 
it was a general rule with our Lord to consult 
the infirmities of his disciples^ and to commu* 
nicate to them only so much of his purposes 
and councils^ as they could bear ; leaving the 
rest to be collected by them^ in due time, from 
casual hints and obscure passages, when they 
should afterwards call them to mind, and be 
in a condition, under the influence of the holy 
Spirit, to profit by them. Thus, in John xvi. 
12. / have yet mctny things to say to you, but 
Y£ CANNOT BEAii THEM NOW *. and th^u refcrs 
them to the 3pirit of truth, for further infer- 
mation, 

■ Mali JUL. %\, U 
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' Connected with this tenderness for his dis-- 
ciples^ 

2. A further reason, without doubt, was a 
prudential regard to the general success of his 
ministry^ with the rest of the Jews, 

r 

For that great event, the call of the Gen- 
tiles, was not to take place during the life of 
Jesus ; who was sent only to the lost sheep of 
the house xf Israel^; that is, he was per- 
sonally to address himself only to them ; the 
conversion of the Heathen being to be eflfected^ 
after his ascension, by the ministry of hiai 
Apostles and followers. Hence, had our Sa* 
viour plainly unfolded this secret to the Jews, 
he would certainly have indisposed them for 
paying any regard to his mission. And yet, 
so important a part of his character was not to 
be wholly concealed. - It was therefore signified 
in this covert way ; and (being itself a pro- 
phecy of something yet to be deferred) in the 
mode, and with the usual obscurity, of a pro- 
phetic information* . 

# . 

What I have just now observed of the caution 
with which our Lord revealed his purpose of 

o Matthew xf. 84. 
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CftlKng the Gentiles, explains the teMoii Why 
St. John's account of the Jirst transaction i» 
the temple, differs so much from that which 
the other Evangelists give of the second. Je- 
sus had just entered on his prophetic oJSSce> 
when he used the sign of purging the temple, 
of which St. John speaks : he therefore leaves 
the ieW% to their own interpretation of that 
sign, saying only, Tdk^ these things hence i 
make not my Faiker's house ati houie of fner* 
chandize; as though a zeal fof that hdtt^ bad 
been his sole inducement to itnake lise of it t 
and accordingly the disciples^ as I before ob^ 
seized, so understood 'him. But| when hfi 
thought rtt to employ this Hignificative Mtwn 
a second time, of which the other Evangelists 
only speak, his ministry was then drawiiig to 
a conclusion. So that he is no^ less scrupu- 
lous 6f giving offence, and does all but directly 
interpret the sign himself, by refeiririg his 
hearers to the prophecy of Isaiah, which was 
the proper key to it — - He taught theniy saving, 
Is it not written, My house shall he called 
the house of prayer for all the nations v f 
Still, there was some obscurity, which he did 
not think fit altogether to remove : but be had 
said enough to correct their former hasty con- 

V Mark xi. 17. - 
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dusion. For we are not told by those other 
Evangelists, as we are by St. John, that the' 
disciples considered what they had seen their 
Master do, as a pure act of zeal for the honour 
of the temple: the prophecy, without doubt, 
suggested something to their minds, which led. 
them to apprehend a farther and higher pur* 
pose in that transaction. 

3. Lastly, we may suppose, that the in- 
formation was given in this symholic iJoay^ that, 
when men saw the event, they might be the 
more strotagly convinced of its being Christ's 
intention it should come to pass, by calling to 
mind the sensible and striking manner, in 
which it had been predicted by him. 

For these, or other reasons, the methpd here 
employed by Christ to signify his intended 
favour to the Gentiles, might be most proper. 
In the mean time, as I said, this intention was 
not wholly to be concealed : for then the call 
of the Gentiles might be <leemed an after- 
thought, and not to have been originally in his 
commission. Accordingly, it is intimated very 
frequently in our Lord's discourses to the Jews, 
and opened more clearly on many occasions. to 
his Apostles ; and was, in truth, so much in 
his view, and so constantly present to him. 
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that^ as we now find, it was one of ihe^rsf, 
and last things he did, to go into the temple^ 
and, by an expressive sign, to declare his gra^ 
cious purpose towards the Heathen. 

We may, further, observe (so intent was 
the Divine Providence on gradually unveiling 
the glory of this mystery % as St. Paul terms 
it) that the moment our blessed Lord expired 
on the cross, the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom : a sign^ « 
to some purpose, of that great event which 
jfesus had foretold, and which God himself 
.held forth to the astonished Jews, asrthe clearest 
emblem of his purjK)sed favour to the Gentiles; 
when the Sanctuary itself, as well as the outer- 
most court of their temple, was thus laid open 
to the access, and vindicated to the use, of all 
nations. 

Finally J in due time, this purpose was clearly 
and explicitly made known to Peter, in his 
famous vision : and thus it pleased God to re- 
veal this adorable mystery, ^* The salvation of 
the Gentile world," (which, though not the 
immediate^ was the most important end of 
Christ's commission) by every mode of com- 
munication, which he had ever employed in 

1 I Coloss. i. 27. 
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his intercourse with mankind ; by the word of 
prophecy — by similitudes^ hy the hand of 
Jesus — by an extraordinary sign Jrom heaven 
— - and by Vision. 

After so minute a commentary on this fa- 
mous act of Chrisfs driving the buyers and 
sellers out of the temple, may I be permitted 
to conclude^ that it^ now, stands clear of those 
difficulties, which have been usually found m 
it r — It was no indecent start of zeal in our 
Lord : it was no violent invasion of the rights 
of any : it was no act of civil authority, usurped 
by him: but a prophetic information^ con- 
veyed in a prophetic form, of an event, the 
most important to mankind, and to the accom- 
plishment of his own office and ministry. It 
was a calm, rational, inoffensive act ; not un- 
worthy the person of our blessed Lord ; or, 
rather, full of that wisdom, which adorned his 
character, and shone out in all his conduct and 
conversation. 
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